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S )ME men complain that motor- 
wJ ing is heavily expensive. This 
complaint comes from two sources 

buyers of cheap cars, and buyers 


of costly cars 


Because the cheap car doesn't 
have the right material and work 
inanship in the first place (thereby 
proving endlessly expensive in re 
pair); while the costly car involves 
a much greater initial investment 
than it is worth, as is shown in the 
tartling depreciation in market 
value after a year’s use, 


These men both classes are 
precisely the men we want to talk 
to— because we know a remedy. 


If you, Mr. Car Buyer, actually 
want to reduce your motoring ex 
pense and at the same time enjoy 
the highest quality and the largest 
quantity of motor car service, let 
your next car be a SIX 





Secause the Six is mechanically mor 
; ght I 
You have no license to ¢ xpect 
superior sery ice from an outclassed gladly send literature that sets forth 
type of motor; and when we say these reasons explicitly. 
that al/ other types are oulk lassed by * & # 
the Six we state a fact that we have That the Six outclasses all other 
advertised for three years and have types and thereby reduces 
proved time after time in the most owner's expense is eas 
convincing manner, For two years we have been gath- 
Phis tact is so well established ering sworn mileage 
that we shall not give the reasons (repair) Statements ol 
here. ‘To any inquirer we shall owners 
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Because the Winton Six is the car 
that keeps out of repair shops 


You can compare the Winton Six 
with any other high-grade car on the 


nal 


market and know for yourself that it 


has neither a superior nor an equal 
We do not say this boastin 
but to vive ou a definite statement 
on which we must make good 
The maker who claims notl 


has to pro nothing We make 


And this Winton Six (a 48 H. P 
ix-cylinder car that acknowled 
no equa ells at $3000 

Equal horse power in other ac 

j 


will cost you from 





Therefore, the Winton Six save 


its buyer $1000 to $1500 on initi 


cost, an amount that will buy tre 
oil and gasoline for two years ort 
more, and pay for many miles of 


enjoyable touring 


If motoring is expensive, it 


the fault of the $3000 Winton Six 
th its world’s record upkee 
} t { nts per rooo m 
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® 
Society Brand 


CLOTHES 


For Young Men 
and Men Who Stay Young 


The Highest Type of 
Clothes Made 


SOCIETY BRAND Clothes im- 
press any young man at a glance with 
their uncommon style—there is a re- 
finement and a character about it which 
is to be found in these clothes only. 


This is the reason why men who 
wear them are invariably well dressed 
and of distinguished appearance. 


You have to try on a Society Brand 
Suit to really know its style. Ask 
your clothier. As you look at your 
reflection in the mirror, you imme- 
diately recognize a transformation in 
your appearance. You are instantly 
impressed that these clothes give you 
an air of refinement, of class and of 
a higher and finer standard of dress. 


The leading clothier in nearly every 
town in the United States sells— 
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Society Brand 


Made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn READY-TO-WEAR 
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Men Do Prefer Van Camp’ 


A Chicago restaurant manager, who serves noon 
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luncheons to hundreds, told us the following facts: 


**T used to bake all my own beans—it seemed the natural 
thing to do. But I read what you say of Van Camp’s one day, 
and | asked my wife to order your beans at our home. 

“That was my first introduction to real baked beans. All 
I had known had been mushy, broken and flat. Van Camp’s 
were surprising —nutty, mealy and whole —with the tang of 
ripe tomatoes baked in. 

‘*Next day I added Van Camp’s to my menu, and right 
from the jump they outsold my own beans five to one. 

‘‘Then I tried doubling the price—charging twice as 
much for Van Camp’s as for mine—to test the strength of the 
preference. It made no difference whatever. Four orders 
in five still called for Van Camp’s, even at the doubled price. 


newsauoe Yan @mp' 


“Tf people ever say that men like home-baked beans best, 
just refer them to me. I know better.”’ 


If Women Only Knew 


There are still millions of women who bake their own 
beans, and this is the invariable process : 

They pick over the beans the day before and soak them 
overnight. They boil them next day in two waters—at 
least an hour and a half. ‘Then they bake them three hours. 

The process takes 16 hours, and for half a day the stove 
must be run full blast. There’s hardly another dish served on 
the table which requires so much time and fuel. 

Yet the people they serve would prefer Van Camp’s—a 
meal that can be served in a minute. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 


SAUCE The National Dish 


PORK>’BEANS 


Steam Ovens Essential 


Home-baked bans can’t be baked like Van Camp’s because homes do not 
have fcam ovel 

We apply to the beans two and a half times as much heat as gets to the 
center of the heme-baking dish. 

Phat’s why Van Camp’s beans digest— why they don’t ferment and form 
gas as do beans that are baked in dry ovens. 

Yet Van Camp’s are not crisped, not broken. They remain nut-like and 
whoie because we bake in live steam. And the tomato sauce is baked into 
the beans—not merely added on top. 


None Like Van Camp’s 


Too many people judge Van Camp’s by other brands of ready-baked 
beans. And there isn’t any comparison. 

We pay for our beans — to get the whitest and plumpest— four times what 
some beans cost. 

We spend on tomato sauce— made of whole, vine-ripened tomatoes—five 
times what common sauce sells for. 

When you first serve Van Camp’s all the folks at your table will get a new 
idea of baked beans. Then you will keep a dozen cans on the shelf ready 
for instant serving. 


Three sixes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Fstezei Indianapolis, Indiana 
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N THE morning that the sharp 
{ and persistent rally in Crys- 
tal common began, the New 
Street offices of Hyde & 
Derwent were filled with their usual 
throng. Here such as were disposed 
to seat themselves lolled in the triple 
row of armchairs banked before the 
quotation board; the others—and 
these were the nervous, more restless 
either crowded about the ticker 
or, affecting an impersonal, non- 
chalant air, hovered in the back- 
ground, where they stared covertly 
at what was going on. 

Among them were the usual types 
that flock to brokerage offices. There 
was Mr. Pincus, for example, a trader 
with a distinctively Oriental cast of 
countenance, whose specialty was 
Chicago ribs and shoulders. At the 
moment he was engaged in a spirited 
discussion with Mr. O'Malley, a 
stodgy, unimpressionable person with 
a myopic stare, intensified by thick- 
lensed, heavy spectacles Mr 
O’Malley’s trades were largely in 
wheat, a commodity which, in his 
opinion, ranged always above its real 
cash value and therefore should in- 
variably be sold. Perhaps the fact 
that he had once been a telegraph 
operator had something to do with 
his pessimism; since, for some un- 
known reason, men of his previous 
calling are notoriously bears in the 
market. ‘Ribs? Oh, rats!’ said Mr. O’Malley. ‘If you want to pay your rent, go short 
on May delivery. It’s a cinch—unless, of course, you'd like to sell a few hundred 
shares of Crystal.’’ The rotund and pudgy Mr. Pincus, however, gravely shook his 
head. ‘‘ Der Anklo-Cherman situation don’t look so good,” he protested. ‘‘I buy some 
more ribs. Alzo shoulders. Maybe we have a war soon,”’ said Mr. Pincus hopefully 
At this juncture a third person joined in. He was Mr. Dolger, a middle-aged man 
with a fussy, nervous and, at times, thoroughly-frightened manner, who never gave an 
order to Beeks, the office manager, without it were with a perfect convulsion of hesitancy 
and terror. ‘Look here, now!” he broke in hurriedly, wetting his lips as he blinked 
at the quotation board. ‘‘ Have you seen what Crystal common’s doing? What is it, 
anyhow?” 

Although the question was one to be expected from a person of Mr. Dolger’s 
well-known cautiousness, it had been asked that morning by a great many of his 
fellow-dabblers in stocks. It was not that they were astonished at any of Crystal’s 
antics, because the security was given to eccentricities. It was due, instead, to the fact 
that in the middle of a dull and apathetic market Crystal had begun to let off fireworks 
without anything in the depe to explain it, either by rumor or report. Ordinarily these 
doings were led up to. Now there was nothing. It was astonishing and unexplained 

In response to Dolger’s question Mr. O’ Malley grunted. ‘‘ Think of it? Why, it’s 
a dead-sure sale, of course! That’s what I think, sir.”’ 

Mr. Dolger stared at him with doubtful, shifting eyes. ‘‘But it’s gone up~you 
can see it has!" he proclaimed nervously. ‘‘It’s still rising, too! 

Mr. O'Malley heard him stolidly. ‘‘ All the more reason to sell it, then 
go up sometimes, but they're always sure to come down 

Having uttered this dictum the oracle shifted his spectacles and moved away to 
another corner where he could have a better view of the fluctuations in May delivery 
At his going Mr. Dolger sighed 

‘There! there!"’ said Mr. Pincus consolingly. ‘‘ Maybe she comes up some more. I 
wouldn't worry none. You have a profit now, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Dolger nodded abstractedly. He was the sort on whom brokers fatten 
inordinately, for, with a characteristic distrust of one so nervous and affected, he was 
always changing his trades. A one-point loss would drive him timorously to cover, in 
the same way that he always grabbed fearfully at a profit of a couple of points or so 

‘““Yes, yes—-I’m ahead--at the moment, yes!”’ he answered in agitation, his eyes 
cruising to the board again. ‘‘ But I really think I should have advice. Now, don’t you 
think so?”’ he demanded and, without waiting for the answer, added: ‘‘I'd really 
better ask Mr. Beeks.”’ 

Mr. Pincus, with a sudden movement, reached out and restrained him by the elbow 
‘**Don’t!” he advised 

For a moment Mr. Dolger dully stared 
tells me what to do.” 


ones 





The Presiding Genius of the Crystal 
Refineries Trust 


Stocks may 


‘*But he’s the office manager. He always 
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By Maximilian Foster 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R GRUGER 

Mr. Pincus gravely nodded. ‘Sure! He tells you what you have to take it. If it 

is a profit—yes. If it isa loss, the same. He tells you to go do it no matter what 
you got. Then you buy something else —hein Here Mr. Pincus stuck one thumb 
in the armhole of his waistcoat and leaned back his head and winked Every: time 


you buy or sell, the house gets a commssion— what 

Dolger, so far from seeing the force of this, again wildly 

‘*But I’ve got to ask some one, now 

Again the other threw back his head, and this time he n 

“All right! You ask me. Mebbe, if I don't do, you ask him 
Pincus, and pointed to a customer seated in a near-by chair He tells nothing, maybe; 
but if he likes to speak ich! if I was only such a gambler like him!”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Pincus, and shrugged himself in obvious env) 

The man indicated was a Mr. Parsons, a tall, heavily-structured pers omewhat 
under forty. In the way that such intimate details crop out in brokerage offices it was 
known that he was married, that he had a flat 
that, outside of his dabbling in stocks, he had no regular occupation. There are many 
such in Wall Street; and, like the others of his kind, Mr. Parsons wore in his face the 
indefinable something that betrays the habitual gamester 
reckons chance with a cold and mathematical prevision 
straight; also one to be heard from vociferously should you try to stack the deck 

But in Wall Street, as they fondly tell you, the game is on the level. It is. The 
street level. Only the privileged few ever learn how the cards are shuffled upstair 

But no one yet had taxed either Derwent or Hyde with any crooked dealing. As 
Mr. Beeks so often declaimed in the customers’ room, the firn 
business. They never speculated, took a flier, went into the 
account. In Wall Street parlance the game hadn't 

Just at that moment Derwent emerged from the inner offices 
the board, leaned down to speak to Parsons 

“Yes, Jim,” said he pleasantly, in answer to a question 

One looked at Derwent twice. In his dress and ways many little mannerisms spoke 
taste and cultivation. In the poise of his small, lean head, in that and in the level 
flatness of his temples one saw something that even suggested the intellectual. To 
look at him, as he bent over Parsons now, one would have said—as the term goes 
that Derwent was a gentleman. If so, he was one of many in Wall Street. Both by 
tradition and liking the market is notably a gentleman's gam¢ 

But beyond this his clients knew little of Derwent. His life uptown was clearly apart 
from theirs. That he was married many were aware, though few, if any, were 
acquainted with the 
young and stately Mrs 
Derwent In fact, 
very few had seen her 
and then only once or 
twice when, after the 
market's close, she had 
sat waiting at the curb 
in her husband's 
limousine. Mr. Pincus 
had been among the 
fortunates, and, as de- 
scribed by him, the 
lady was “Ach! so 
high’? —acommanding 
stature the pudgy gen- 
tleman indicated by a 
hand held high above 
his head * Ach! so 
high and so good- 
looking,” exclaimed 
Mr. Pincus, therewith 
lifting both hands 
together, the palms 
turned eloquently up- 
ward 
and she was seeing 
you with her eyes like 
you was miles and 
miles away! From 
this apt description the 
listeners were more o1 
less certain that Mrs 
Derwent, in addition 
to her poise, her tall 
slenderness and her 
beauty, owned also 
that same air of reserve 
that so often in her 
husband batted his 


ippealed to Mr. Pincus 
haven't 1? 

\dded profoundly 

’ said Mr 


uptown somewnere in the Nineties, and 
It was the mien of one who 


a silent loser if the game be 


did a stra 


ght commission 
market on their own 


got them yet. Orso it was said 


and, after a glance at 





‘Sure! 





It Was Shreyer That Just Came in Now, Wasn't it 
I'm Surely Not Mistaken 








unstudied clients. For he, too, often gazed at a person 
as if he were miles and miles away. It happened if the 
one were rudely familiar. It happened also from other 
causes. One was when some customer got bowled over— 
was cleaned out by the market. At that time the look 
grew almost painful 

Mr. Pincus jogged Dolger’s elbow smartly. ‘Say, 
now,” he advised in a shrewd whisper, ‘you ask also 
igars for the bet he knows a dope on Crystal.” 

“Oh, do you think so?”’ Dolger eageriy 
exclaimed 

Mr. Pincus again ponderously bobbed his 
head. “Sure! don’t he eat a dinner, maybe, 
with the big bugs? They te!l him what is 
With a rapt 
and eloquent envy in his face he again 
hunched up his chubby shoulders. ‘Gott! 
but it pays money to spend it on the high- 
lifes. They hand you out tips like they 
was rain checks only.” 

But this sage observation was lost on Mr 


the boss. ( 


on the carpet sometimes 


Dolger. In the same ecstasy of nervousness 
he had darted forward toward Derwent. 

The junior partner looked up and smiled 
at his eager questioner. ‘Buy Crystal?”’ 
he echoed quietly 3ut I’m afraid I can't 
advise.” 

Before Dolger could speak again Parsons 
interrupted. From his words it appeared he 
had asked the same question himself. ‘Oh, 
come now, Perry!"’ he bantered laughingly. 
‘What's the card?-—to go long or short on 
Crystal? I venture to say you've heard.” 

Derwent shook his head and quietly 
turned away. ‘No, indeed!” he said over 
his shoulder, and, crossing the room, he left 
Dolger sulkily staring after him 

“Til bet he does know!”’ pouted the nerv- 
ous trader fretfully. Getting neither aid 
nor encouragement from Parsons, who gazed 
at him with a covert smile, Dolger appealed 
to Beeks, manager of the customers’ room 
“Say now, Beeksy, oid boy,” the dabbler 
appealed in a tone of wheedling good- 
fellowship; ‘‘ain’t you going to tell me the 
smoke on Crystal? You must have heard 
some news.”’ 

Beeks, a stocky, sallow individual with a “ 
self-assertive, cocksure manner, at once 
“Tf I had I wouldn't tell you, any- 
how,” he answered, leering at the pleader with little defer- 
ence or sympathy. ‘Ain't I warned you before that we 
don’t hand out tips like a bucketshop?”’ 

Over beside the ticker one of the firm’s customers had 
begun to call out, prices from the tape. ‘‘ Reading, an 
eighth. Five hundred Crystal, ata quarter. Twohundred 
inore, at the same. Katy, a half. A hundred Crystal, 
unchanged. Little Annie, five-eighths A hundred 
Crystal, at three-eighths. Big Steel, a quarter. A thou- 
sand Crystal, three-eighths—a quarter—-a half 
Lord, look at her jerk! Three-eighths again for another 
five hundred Reading, unchanged. A half for Annie 
; . No; five-eighthsagain. Five hundred Crystal, at 
a haif. Reading, a quarter 

It was clear from the figures that the list grew spotty 
and feverish from the antics of Crystal common. “A 
thousand, at five-« ighths!"’ called the voice at the ticker: 
and then the street door opened and Hyde, the board 
member, bustled into the room. ‘Hey, Perry, I'm ina 
!”’ he bawled to his partner. ‘‘Come on in here if you 


stuck out his jaw 








ru h! 
want to see me 

Without pausing in his stride he bore on toward the 
private office, threw open the door and dashed inside. 
Derwent, who had looked up with a sudden air of relief, 
followed after him, his manner as alert and hurried as 
the other's. In the short interval Hyde had found time 
to pull out his memorandum book and to begin figuring 
intently 

Well?” inquired the board member, without looking 
up. ‘You ‘phoned you wished to see me.” 

Derwent slowly closed the door behind him and gravely 

garded his partner. “Listen, Phil,’’ said he, and came 
slowly across the room; ‘I've got something I'd like to 
tell you.”’ 

Hyde, who was checking up his morning trades, nodded 
absently. “All right. Shoot away !” he responded, and 
ir tently went on figuring 

There was a puzzled expression on Derwent’s face as 
if he pondered dubiously. ‘‘ Look here, now,” he began, 
in a cautious, guarded tone; ‘‘you’ve had a look at 
Crystal common, haven't you?” 

The other, in his same idle manner, turned another 
page in his memorandum book and grunted listlessly. 
“Oh, sure. Some of the specialists are throwing flipflops 
over on the Board floor.” 

Derwent nodded ‘Because they can’t make heads or 
tails of it, | suppose Well Phil,”’ said he, in the same 


tone, ‘Alice and I dined at the Shreyers’ last night 
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Shreyer, it should be said, was president of the Crystal 
Trust. Derwent’s statement seemed to create an effect. 

“What!” With the exclamation Hyde sat upright, 
his face alive with interest. ‘See here, now!” he cried 
almost bellicosely, ‘‘have you had this under your hat all 
morning and not even peeped?” A low whistle still 
further voiced his feelings. ‘‘ What’s up, anyhow?” 

Derwent drew back his desk chair and slowly seated 
himself. He was still vaguely smiling. ‘‘ You've got 





a 
FERRER 
. « « And She Was Seeing You With Her Eyes Like You Was Miles and Miles Away!” 


eyes, haven't you?” he inquired and, at the suggestion, 
Hyde, with his mouth agape, got slowly to his feet. 

“Oh, for Heaven's sake! What is it, now?” 

It appeared, then, that even Derwent wasn’t sure. 
Shreyer, as yet, had failed to commit himself. ‘‘ You 
know the sort he is, don’t you?” suggested Derwent, 
when his partner began to cross-examin¢ 

Hyde, with another gesture of impatience, leaned back 
and grunted anew. ‘‘Him? I suppose you mean in what 
he tells a fellow. Humph!”’ said he, and turned down the 
corners of his mouth. “I guess he won't ever crowd 
G. W.’s statue off the Sub-Treasury steps. Anyway,’’ he 
added, with another convincing grunt, “not unless it 
was in trying to get at the money inside.” 

At this wry remark Derwent gave a laugh. ‘Yes; 
but you know how he uses brokers for his stalking-horses. 
That’s what I mean, old man. Shreyer has offered us a 
share in this Crystal deal.” 

The announcement, though spoken dubiously, seemed, 
however, to give the board member anything but the 
misgiving it apparently caused his partner. Instead, a 
beaming smile broke upon his face. 

“Us? Well, bully for you!” he cried, and slapped Der- 
went on the knee. ‘‘I knew you’d land him finally!” 

“Oh, did you!”’ remarked Derwent, a dry sarcasm in 
his tone. ‘‘If you'll stop to think, there’s usually a string 
tied to any favor that Mr. Shreyer hands out.” 

“A string, eh?’’ echoed Hyde, his elation dropping a 
peg. ‘‘Humph! I hadn't thought of that.” 

“You'd better, then.”” Wrinkling his brows thought- 
fully, Derwent got up and paced slowly to and fro. 
““What, for instance, if Shre yer got it in his head to come 
here to the office?” 

Even so, at the first blush the contingency seemed 
unalarming. ‘Oh, if that’s all,” remarked Hyde, in 
evident relief, ““we’ve got no kick. The office is open for 
business, isn't it?” 

Yes; that was true, as Derwent showed by his nod 
“But how about our customers, Phil? You know what's 
bound to happen if Shreyer so much as sticks his nose 
inside our door. Why!” he exclaimed dispiritedly, 
“those fellows out there would tumble over themselves 
like a flock of blithering sheep. Now, wouldn’t they?” 

Hyde, for a moment, pondered. ‘‘ Yes—but look here,” 
he replied; ‘“‘they’re old enough to vote. They're able 
to look out for themselves; I don’t see we've got anything 
to do with that.” 

“But haven't we!’’ Derwent snapped out the retort 
as if nettled with himself; sharp with Hyde, too, for his 
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dull-witted lack of supncrt. It was as if he looked for 
moral encouragement and found it wanting. ‘‘How do 
you know it isn’t a part of Shreyer’s game? He’s always 
made it a point to keep out of brokerage offices. Yes,” 
he added morosely; ‘‘and the way this market’s hung 
fire for a month, they’li all be wild to get action for their 
money. They’ll see him, then buy for all they’re worth.” 

Hyde nodded absently. ‘I suppose. But, maybe,” 
he went on hopefully, “‘Shreyer means to run up the 
price of Crystal. It’s lifted a point anda 
half already.” 

Though such was the case, Derwent 
seemed still to have a doubt. ‘‘ Run it up? 

‘ Nonsense! He never ran up any-~ 
thing unless he meant to unload at the end 
My word, Phil!’’ he grunted deliberately 
as if still trying to force his partner’s slow 
encouragement, ‘‘it’s as if we stood up our 
customers with a gun and then went through 
their pockets!” 

Hyde, however, still remained uncon- 
vinced. ‘“‘Shucks! nothing of the sort. 
We've got to take business keep ourselves 
alive.’’ There he laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘ The 
way you're living, too, you can’t afford to 
sidetrack any chances. Nope!’ he added 
solemnly; ‘‘not when it takes every cent 
you can rake and scrape together.”” Un- 
conscious of Derwent’s sudden scowl, he 
lunged down into his chair again. ‘*Any- 
way,”’ he observed, as he pushed back his 
hat and stared moodily at the ceiling, “it’s 
what every Wall Street firm would do— 
yes!—to take that sort of business. It’s 
what is happening every day!’’— and at this 
sage morsel of reflective philosophy the other 
scowled even more intently. 

To do what others do—a characteristic 
thought. In the deals that pass current 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
financial quarter, ideas like this prevail to 
salve the troubled conscience. One might 
say it was the same sort of reflection that 
flits through a bank-clerk’s mind when he 
catches the cashier pilfering, and then, to 
even matters, goes and taps the till him- 
+ self. 

Derwent kicked back his chair, arose, and, 
crossing the room, bent over the ticker that 
rasped and chattered stridently. ‘‘ My soul!” he growled 
disgustedly; ‘‘ how I hate it all!’”’ 

**Hate what?” the other dully inquired. 

“Wall Street, of course. It’s all flimflam, bunco, a con- 
fidence zame.”’ 

Hyde stared up at him with the same air of inquiry. 
“Why do you stay in it then?” he asked. 

Again Derwent shrugged himself in doubt and disgust. 
“T? Why does any man stay in the game? Because I 
need the money. Because I've got to have it.” 

Hyde got up, gazed abs‘ ractedly from the window, and 
then went and laid a hand on his partner’s shoulder. 

“You're too touchy,” he said consojingly. ‘‘ Now, 
what’s the idea? Shall we go long or short on Crystal?” 

*‘How do I know!”’ Derwent curtly answered; ‘that 
fellow Shreyer’s coming here to tell me.” 

Outside in the customers’ room the man at the tape 
still kept up his steady, excitable chant. ‘Crystal, five- 
eighths—a half. Five-eighths again. Look at her now! 
Every one get aboard! A thousand Crystal at par. Par 
fora hundred. Another five hundred at tne same.” 

Then the street door opened; a man quietly entered 
and, at the sight of him, silence, like a blow, fell on the 
assembled throng. 

In that brief moment one had a glimpse of a tall and 
well-knit figure, a person with a round, florid face, in whose 
eyes and strong, finely-moulded chin were the evidences 
of power and ability. His mustache was snowy white, as 
were the two close-cropped tufts of hair beneath his ears; 
in his entire aspect there was something kindly and 
benevolent, as if here were one who looked genially on his 
fellowmen. As he closed the door behind him his glance 
took in the broad quotation board, the ticker’s little 
throng, the idlers leaning against the walls, and those 
others lolling negligently in their seats. One and all, 
they remained intent, astonished, mobilized. Conscious 
that they stared, he swept them with another sidelong, 
agreeable look; and then striding down the room, tapped 
on the glass of Derwent’s door. A moment later he 
opened it and disappeared from view within. 

‘‘Ach! Shreyer!”’ gasped the astounded Mr. Pincus; 
and at that the spell was broken. 

It was, to be sure, the presiding genius of the Crystal 
Refineries Trust. Those who had never before seen the 
man were still able to identify him from his frequently- 
published portrait; for both the business and private 
affairs of the gentleman made constant good reading for 
the public. His uptown residence was known to them 
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equally well by picture and by description. His private 
yacht never passed a headland but that the fact was duly 
recorded. Or if his wife, in her smart, Olympian world of 
fashion, gave an evening’s entertainment, it was never so 
trivial but that it was all set forth in type—all, or as 
much of it, anyway, as Mrs. Shreyer chose to have her 
secretary give out to the reporters waiting below. This 
was no less true of the many charities to which the name 
of Shreyer was attached; for when the lists were published 
it was always seen prominently, invariably to the fore 
As such things go, Shreyer was an eminent citizen, one of 
the city’s foremost men. It is to be understood he would 
create attention wherever he appeared. 

“‘Beeks! Beeks!”’ cried Mr. Pincus, as he bundled 
through the crowd in pursuit of the office manager. In 
that moment mental suggestion had already begun its 
work. ‘‘Quick, my friend! Cancel the May’s ribs. I take 
two hunnerd Crystal instead —two hunnerd at the market 
what it is!” 

“Buyer or seller?’’ inquired Beeks methodically, 
though he knew before he asked. In Wall Street are 
many sayings, some vulgar, others inoffensive, but all 
shrewd, illuminating, forceful. One is: They all want 
action for their money. Another: The sucker always 
buys. Beeks, too, had seen Shreyer’s entrance, though he 
preserved a bland exterior. Inwardly he was filled with 
rank surprise. 

In response to the question, Mr. Pincus raised his aptly- 
eloquent shoulders. ‘‘Am I born Tuesday—last week 
Tuesday?”’ he demanded, with impassioned ire. ‘Two 
hunnerd at the market—long!’’ Type would fail to give 
the emphasis Mr. Pincus put on the word. ‘‘Long!”’ said 
he, and gripped the manager by the arm. 

After shaking loose his elbow, Beeks deliberately wrote. 
“‘Buys—two hundred—two hundred—long,’’ mumbled 
Beeks clearly repeating it all. It was his boast that no 
customer had ever caught him in an error. Still further, 
to protect himself, he held up the pad before Mr. Pincus, 
and once more repeated the words. By this time Dolger, 
flushed and impetuous, had planted himself by the man- 
ager and was eagerly waiting his turn. In other parts of 
the room knots of customers got together and earnestly 
discussed the event. Coupled to the morning’s activity in 
Crystal, Mr. Shreyer’s coming had not been managed 
without result. 

“A hundred and fifty Crystal—more! More, you 
understand!”’ said Dolger, his eyes flitting to the big 
quotation board, his fingers plucking at his chin. ‘‘Now 

now, it’s a good buy—don't you think so, Beeksy, old 
man?” 

“A good-by, eh?” bantered the manager, grinning 

“Oh, don’t say that!’’ pleaded Dolger in a tortured 
voice. ‘It was Shreyer that just came in—now, wasn’t it? 
I’m surely not mistaken.”’ 

Mr. Pincus, by now, had stepped aside to give some of 
the others a chance. Beeks stuck his head in at the 
cashier’s window and called a question. ‘“‘Hey, Riggsby, 
on account forty-three—how’s she stand ?”’ 

Liggsby, the cashier, a pale, middle-aged fellow, glanced 
toward Dolger with a pitying look, and then turned the 
pages of the daily-account book. 
Afterward, he jotted the 
amount on ascrap of paper and 
handed it to Beeks. 

“‘Humph! you're kind of shy, 
old man,”’ he muttered to the 
waiting Dolger. ‘You've got 
to come up if you want to trade 
some more.” 

““With margins? Yes, yes; I 
know. I have a ch-check all 
ready,’’ answered Dolger, wip- 
ing his brow. “It’s for nine 
hundred dollars, but I have 
three hundred balance, and a 
two-point profit, too. Ti—I 
will —I think,’’ said Mr. Dolger, 
with unexpected fortitude; ‘‘I 
think I will pyramid on what 
I've got—and for—hurry, will 
you?” 

He,too, bought at the market, 
liberally inking his fingers and 
dropping a blot on the bank 
check as he scrawled the in- 
dorsement on its back. Before 
Beeks had filled out the order 
and repeated it, not once but 
forasecond timein Mr. Dolger’s 
case, the crowd about the mana- 
ger had grown appreciably 
Many, indeed, had become anx- 
ious to get action fortheirmoney 
Among them were 0’ Malley and 
Parsons—O’Malley with a 
stolid fixity in his round, pro- 
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“Every one buying?" inquired Beeks, jovially 
natured. His profits, it should be said, depended on th« 
amount of commissions he took. Instantly Mr. O'Malley 
answered 

“Rats!” said Mr. O'Malley. ‘Sell for me a hundred 
Crystal when she touches 102's.” 

Beeks’ elation for a moment died away. Crystal might 
never reach that point—the order might never be filled 
‘“That’s two points above the market observed the 
manager, a hint of sarcasm in his tone 

‘That's what!”’ retorted Mr. O' Mall y who } 
made a secret of his dislike for Beeks 

But the manager's part was to play the good fe 
always **Sell it is, bo he answered 





genially, his good 
humor instantly recovered. ‘A soft answer turneth away 


wrath.’’ Besides, asharp one might turn away a customer 


‘How about you, old man?” he asked, as O’ Malley turns 
away. 

This was addressed to Parsons. Before he could answer 
however, little Miss Grimper, the firm's private telep! 
operator, stood up on tiptoe behind the switchboard and 


tapped loudly witha pencil It was her usual signal that a 
call was waiting for a customer 

**Oh, Mr. Parsons! Take the ‘phone in the booth, if 
you please.”’ 

There was in the customer's eye, at the moment, a 
quizzical gleam as if there were a question he'd like to ask 

something, perhaps, searching and pointed. At the 
call he turned slowly from the expectant Beeks and 
nodded to Miss Grimper. ‘‘Yes—find out who it is, 
won't you?” 

Miss Grimper knew without inquiring. ‘It’s you 
house Mrs. Parsons, I think,’’ she answered; and the 
man lightly nodded. But instead of going to the booth 
at once, he swung around and gazed fixedly at the quo- 
tation board. Beeks, meanwhile, was filling in another 
order-blank, a ‘‘pike trade,” as he would have called it, 
of only fifty shares. 

“*Well?”’ he mumbled patiently. 

Parsons still was silent. He was one of those Wall 
Street habitués who are credited—whether rightly or not 
—with an ability to ‘“‘read the tape or, in other word 
to be able to judge from the ticker what went on behind 
the scenes. At the moment, however, he showed an 
unaccustomed doubt. Swinging suddenly on his heel, h 
fixed his eyes on the glass panel ot Derwent’s door with a 
thin and mocking smile. One would have thought he 
still framed in his mind that same pointed question 

‘““Well?”’ A little eagerly Beeks thrust out his order 
pad. In its upper left-hand corner the word “‘ Buy’’ was 
printed in big type and heavily underscored. One glance 
at it seemed to settle the trader's doubts 

**Sell!’”’ said Parsons sharply, and cove rtly turned up 
his lip, ‘‘a thousand Crystal at the market, and another 
thousand if she crosses 102.” 

3eeks raptly nodded “That's the stuff!” But 
heedless of the observation, not hearing it, in fact, 
Parsons thrust a path through the crowd and entered the 
telephone booth. Miss Grimper was still waiting patiently 
her hand on the key that gave access to the wire 
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forward waiting until a v 
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Across the room still another 
on the board 
Pincus! did y I Mr. D 
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t moke veiled the r the « t Chr } 
haze one saw Shreyer’s round and florid face shinit 
like a harvest moon; and when he spoke his full, rict 


voice intoned itself with a pleasant, genial franknes 
Duplicity, indeed, seemed foreign to the gentleman who 


sat there comfortal ly, one knee crossed on the other, and 








as upon his face 

‘ of course,” said he, gracefully cocking up hi 
cigar, “‘ you yourself have seen this morning ah —slight 
activity in Crystal Refineries common. Therefore he 
added—the there pronounced “thur,’’ with a burring 
well-bred intonation —‘‘ Therefore, I need hardly tell you 


gentlemen it is due not so much to—ah, well, to an 
accident, as it is to—ah—pe 





ips we may call it sugge 


tion. In fact,”’ said Mr. Shreyer, with guileless candor: 
“‘the suggestion came from myself. I find it well, at the 
outset of any project, to interest the—ah—public It 


gets them going, you know 

It does, indeed! And Derwent, with an effort, checked 
a ribald desire to get to his feet and laugh. In his mind 
there was a brief visual image of Shreyer seated on 
donkey's back and dangling just out of reach of its mouth 
a cabbage tied to a stick 


“*Oh,”’ remarked Derwent, “then you've been showing 
yourself, this morning, in other brokerage office 

Shreyer genially nodded. ‘‘ But, of course,’’ said he 
‘‘other plans of operation had been already made. Thi 
was merely to interest, as I've said, the--ah—outsider 


Every little helps, you know,” he observed pleasantly 


and then added: ‘** Too many small, irresponsible holders 
have the stock in their hands We've got to clean up 
shop.” 

Hyde, who had thus far sat in silence, now attempted t 
speak. He was grinning covertly, and Derwent abruptly 


checked him 

‘All right,” said Derwent, his eyes on Shreyer. ‘‘ Now, 
how much do you wish us to sell 

A pause followed. Of course, Shreyer meant tosell. To 
drive out those weakly-intrenched small holders he and 
his fellow-directors in Crystal would pour into the market 
the deluge of their holding This would break the pricé 
them, and afterward—and at a 


figure no doubt already fixed 


to a figure agreeable 











tuberant eyes; Parsons, smiling 
lightly, as inscrutable as ever. 


For a Brief Moment Derwent Thought Hyde Had Been Drinking 
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Cooperation: the Small Man’s 
alvation—By Will Payne 


AMONG 





THE GRAIN FARMERS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 

















LREADY in the Middle West there are over fifteen 
hundred farmers’ elevator companies marketing 
grain on a coéperative principle. Total member- 

ship of the companies exceeds two hundred thousand. 
This is almost altogether a growth of the last five years 
especially of the last two or three years. 

Iowa rather took the lead in this movement, and to tell 
what happened there is to tell substantially what happened 
in the other states. Headquarters of the movement in 
iowa are at the village of Gowrie, between Des Moines 
and Fort Dodge, not far from the middle of the state. 
Mr. C. G. Messerole, secretary of the state association, 
lives there and runs the local codperative company. 

A gently-rolling, scantily-wooded, fat grain country 
surrounds Gowrie—the land of the big red barn. Mr. 
Messervle’s office occupies a little red-brick building down 
by the Northwestern tracks, with a tall, drab elevator on 
one side, and on the other the company’s shedlike ware- 
house for lumber, farm implements and the like. The 
little office was decidedly the busiest spot in town the 
day I was there — fur-coated farmers driving up to weigh-in 
bob-sleds loaded with shelled corn, or to weigh-out sleds 
loaded with coal. Several others were inside, wearing 
their buffalo robes in the face of a red-hot soft-coal stove 
with an imperviousness to heat that would have shamed a 
salamander. In the little office there was casting up of 
accounts, drawing of checks. Over the telephone, inter- 
mittently, came inquiries about lumber and salt. To 
talk a bit without interruption, Mr. Messerole took me 
over to his pleasant home. His story gives a picture in 
miniature of this codperative movement, 


A Little Concern With Big Competition 


““T WAS ambitious to be a grain dealer,’ he said, ‘“‘and 
went to work in an elevator when I was a young man. 
Twenty-six years ago I got the management of an elevator 
at a smal! station six miles east of here. In those days, 
generally speaking, the farmer hadn't so much to complain 
of. Atevery railroad station there would be one or two or 
three independent grain buyers, local men, each with his 
elevator. In the great majority of cases those buyers 
really were independent, every man running his own 
business and competing with the others, trying to get as 
much grain as he could. In that way, with the buyers 
bidding against one another, the farmer usually got the 
fair market price for his grain. If the buyers at one 
town tried to get the grain too cheap farmers would haul 
to another town. It was necessary for a town to bid up 
for the grain, or its trade would fall away 
‘*Well, I ran my elevator on that plan, and for a while 
got along very well. But one day a man from a large 
commission company, in Chicago, dropped off at our 
town and came in to see me. He explained that his 
ympany had decided to have an elevator at that point. 
As they owned terminal elevators in Chicago, he said, and 
did a very large business, they could handle the grain to 
better advantage than I could So he proposed to lease 
the elevator and put me in as manager, paying me a 
commission on the amount of grain I handled. 
“TI didn’t like it. While the elevator was not my 
individual property it was owned by local men, and they 








let me manage it to suit myself. Like most young men, 
I preferred to run the business in my own way, with a good 
show of owning it, to becoming merely the hired man of a 
big concern in Chicago; and the commission proposition 
offered only living wages, anyway. 

‘*We refused to lease the elevator. So the commission 
company built an elevator next to mine and ran me out 
of business in about a year, by paying more for grain 
than I could pay and live. Of course, we had no such 
resources as they had. We simply had to sell out to them. 
That is what the line houses were doing, about that time, 
all over the grain country.” 

A ‘‘line house,’’ it should be explained, is a concern 
having elevators at a terminal market, such as Chicago 
or Minneapolis, with a string of local elevators out in the 
country. The name holds the same negative place in the 
affections of codéperative farmers that the hue of orange 
does in the hearts of patriotic Irishmen. 

‘**T went to work for a line house myself,’’ Mr. Messerole 
continued, ‘‘as grain was my business, and that seemed the 
only way to continue in it. I traveled for the company 
in Iowa, then in Illinois, and finally I branched out for 
myself again. I leased an elevator in Illinois, where it 
seemed that an independent might stand a show. Of 
course, that’s apart from the Iowa story; but in time I was 
forced out again. I have a good many friends among the 
farmers. Several of them asked me why I was quitting. 
I told them the combination was too strong for me. 
Two or three of them said: ‘But why don’t you build an 
elevator of your own? We've got money. You know 
plenty of other farmers who have money. Why don't 
you raise the necessary capital among them?’ I said: 
‘It wouldn't be any use to have an elevator if I couldn't 
get the grain, paying as much as the line houses, and 
making a living by doing it.’ But I'd been thinking along 
that line—that the farmers had plenty of money with 
which to build elevators and handle grain. So I went up 
to Rockwell—in Cerro Gordo County, north of here 
where a farmers’ codperative company had been running 
successfully fora dozen years. I looked over their methods, 
then came here te Gowrie, and in September, 1902, we 
organized this company. At about that time several 
other farmers’ companies were organized on the same 
plan. All of them had about the same experience. 

‘Of course, as our members were grain growers, we had 
no trouble in getting the grain; the trouble was in market- 
ing it after we'd got it. I shipped to a commission man 
in Chicago whom I'd known a long while and with whom 
I'd done a good deal of business—an old friend, in fact. 
We had been running about two months when my friend 
wrote to me that it had been reported to him I was paying 
more for grain than the market would warrant—which 
was not only demoralizing to the local grain trade, but 
was bound to demoralize me if I kept it up. He said he 
would like to have a statement from me on that point. 

“I suspected that the Grain Dealers’ Association, 
composed of the line houses and the regulars, had been 
after him, trying to get him to refuse our coéperative 
business, and so shut us out of the terminal market. So 
I sent my friend a complete statement of the company’s 
business to date, showing that we had a profit margin of a 
cent and a half a bushel on all the grain we had handled. 





He replied that the statement was satisfactory, and he 
would be glad to continue to sell our grain at Chicago. But 
just eight days later he notified me peremptorily that he 
felt obliged to discontinue doing business for us. 

“Well, other commission houses refused to sell our grain 
for us, in fear of a beycott from the Grain Dealers’ 
Association. You see, this coéperative business was very 
small then, and it took nerve for a commission house to 
stand hy it in the face of the hostility of the regulars. One 
commission man testified that when he began handling 
farmers’ elevator business he had over two hundred 
accounts with regular dealers on his books, and at the 
time his testimony was given he had only three of those 
accounts left. So we had to ship to small concerns of 
doubtful responsibility. The other codperative companies 
were having the same trouble. One of them, I know, had 
five cars of oats on the tracks for two weeks, trying to find 
somebody to sell it. Of course, we codperatives cut only a 
small figure at that time. In this state especially the line 
houses and regulars, organized into the Grain Dealers’ 
Association, did their best to put us out of business 
altogether, and a commission house didn't care to lose 
fifty regular shippers for the sake of getting half a dozen 
coéperatives.”’ 


Commission Houses Whipped Into Line 


““(\N THIS subject of the fight that the farmers’ com- 

panies had to make in order to live at all, and of 
the relations between the line houses and the railroads, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission made an investiga- 
tion under a Senate resolution introduced by Senator 
La Follette on evidence furnished by us. The Commission 
held meetings at Chicago, Des Moines and other places. 
The testimony suggests what we were up against. 

“It was plain enough that we needed an organization at 
least as big as the one opposed to us. The coéperative 
companies had a meeting at Rockwell in November, 1904, 
and organized the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa. There were then twenty-one codperative com- 
panies, but only six of them were really doing any busi- 
ness; the others had been practically shut out of the 
terminal markets. The work of the state association is 
propaganda —to spread the movement. You can see how 
well it has succeeded, for there are now over three hundred 
farmers’ elevator companies in Iowa alone; nearly as 
many more in Illinois; other hundreds in Minnesota, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. Naturally, commission 
houses are as anxious to get our business now as they were 
to avoid it when we were the under dog.” 

Practically all of the farmers’ companies sell coal as 
well as buy grain. Some of them sell lumber, farm imple- 
ments, binding twine. A few handle salt and flour. Now 
the regular dealers—especially those handling coal 
lumber and implements—did not take kindly to these 
activities on the part of the coéperative companies 
Indeed, the farmers had the same trouble in getting any- 
body to sell them supplies that they had in finding 
commission houses to handle their grain. They were boy- 
cotted on both sides. The problem was quite different from 
that of the Michigan fruit growers, for the codperating 
grain growers ran into a vigorous, organized opposition. 







































A young man, judicially described as not a farmer and 
of no known occupation, appeared in Gowrie and suc- 
ceeded in buying four shares of stock in the farmers’ 
company, paying fifty dollars for the twenty-five-dollar 
shares. He then asserted his legal right, as a stockholder, 
to examine the company’s books. The company resisted, 
and the supreme court of the state sustained it. The 
court’s opinion Says: 


It appears from the testimony, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, that an organized system of boycott has been 
applied to the defendant [the coéperative company] for 
several years by so-called regular dealers. These regular 
dealers are organized into associations. It is a part of the 
course of conduct of some of these associations to ascertain 
what wholesale and jobbing and commission houses do 
business with the defendant and other like corporations. 
For that purpose a system of espionage has been adopted. 
When the name of a jobbing or wholesale house is dis- 
covered that does business with the defendant some form 
of coercion is resorted to to cause it to desist. The result 
is that in order to do business at all the defendant is 
compelled to keep secret the names of the persons with 
whom it deals at Jobbing and wholesale centers. Much of 
the time it is unable to buy the supplies needed for its 
trade, solely because of such boycott. At the time of the 
trial there were only two sources from which it could 
obtain lumber, and it was able to maintain these sources 
only by keeping the names secret. In order to keep secret 
the names of persons from whom it buys and to whom it 
ships grain it has had to adopt a system of initials and 
reconsignments. . We think it may fairly be said 
from the evidence that the parties engaged in such 
boycott are guilty of an savaidacnaainad to destroy the 
business of the defendant, or else to coerce it into main- 
taining an approved scale of prices. . . . It is our 
conclusion, therefore, that the plaintiff is entitled to no 
aid from a court of equity. 


Presumably the sympathy of the railroads, as big 
business organizations for profit, would be on the side of 
the like organizations which were hostile to the coépera- 
tive companies. Farmers complain that often the regulars 
got better treatment than they did in the way of prompt 
delivery of coal and supplies of empty cars for grain 
shipments. It was alleged before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that sometimes railroads refused to 
permit the erection of a farmers’ elevator next the tracks, 
while granting that permission to others. 


Railroads in the Elevator Business 


HERE was a very widespread suspicion, by no means 

confined to codperators, that the railroads helped the 
line houses to absorb the country grain trade by granting 
them rebates in some form or other, and that this was 
why the line houses could overbid an independent and 
drive him out of business. No evidence of rebating was 
adduced before the Commission; but the very intimate 
relationship between the railroads and the big terminal 
elevator concerns was sufficiently indicated by the follow- 
ing instance brought out at Chicago: 

Mr. Shaffer testified that he purchased from the 
Counselman Estate three terminal elevators, paying seven 
hundred thousand dollars for them. He then organized 
the Chicago-Rock Island Elevator Company, to which he 
transferred the elevators. In payment for the elevators 
this company issued to him one million dollars of capital 
stock and one million dollars of five-per-cent bonds. The 
elevators were then sold to the Rock Island Railroad, 
subject to the one million dollars of bonds, payment of 
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which, principal and interest, was guaranteed by the 
railroad. Next, the railroad leased the elevators to Mr 


} 


Shaffer for twenty years—or during the life of the bonds 


rent free, agreeing to pay the taxes and insurance and to 
make all necessary repairs upon the building 
‘‘The railroad company,” said Commissioner 


‘is paying you interest on a million dollars an 
you the use of the property rent free, paying insurance 
and taxes and kee ping the exterior of the bu 
repair 

2m Exactly "replied Mr. Shaffer. ‘‘ But I agree to br 











to the elevators, over k Islar R 1, a eas 
five million bushels of ear. Lhavetopaya penalty 
of one cent for every bushel short of the five mill 


could have disposed of the elevators to some other 
the Rock Island had not taken them 
Mr. Rosenbaum testified that he leased, at Chic 


public elevators A and B of the Rock Island; he paid 





no rent and the railro 1ir “ance. He 
pointed out, however, that A and B were i-fashione 
houses in which it was so expensive to | ile in tl 





even on such favorable terms there was little profit 
operating them 

Such relations between the rail 
minal concerns naturally make 
suspicious, especially when the terminal concern, with its 
intimate railroad affiliations, reaches out into the country 
and absorbs the local elevators 

The manager of a line house testified at Chicago that 
there was no combination among them governing the 
price that should be paid to farmers for grain in the 
country. ‘There is 1 
simply an understanding that they will not pay above a 
certain price.” 

An understanding among line houses covering in 1905 
some two hundred points in Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota was explained by the secretary. He 
furnished each of the houses daily with a card showin 
the prices which, in his opinion, it would be appropriate 
for them to pay farmers for their grain; but they wer 
under no obligations to stick to the card prices if they did 
not wish to 

However, the total volume of business was proporti yned 
among the various houses that were parties to the agree 
ment, a certain per cent of the total being allotted to each 
house. If any house did more than its allotted proportior 
it was fined two and one-half cents a bushel on the ex- 
cess as to wheat, and two cents a bushel as to oats, and 
the money derived from the fines was divided propor 
tionately among the houses that got less than their 
prescribed share. Thus, it seems, there was little incentive 
for departing from the card price and overbidding an 
alleged competitor. Elsewhere, also, card prices were dis 
tributed among the line houses and the regulars affiliated 
with them, 

In short, the farmer believed that the competitive 
method of buying his grain had broken down, or was 
breaking down; that the prices which he received were 
fixed by big combinations, and that those prices were 
unfair. That is the situation out of which the codperative 
movement grew, and which has kept it growing ever since 
Probably the hostility that it has encountered —the boy 
cotting by commission houses, lumber dealers and so on 
has simply endeared it to its adherents. That is the way 
those things usually work 

3ack of every so-called beginning of codperation, in this 





10 agreement he said “It is 








country and in Europe, there was some other beginning 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


Morris Perlmutter Acquires an Automobile 


HO do you think I seen it in Ham- 
mersmith’s just now, Mawruss?”’ 
Abe Potash shouted as he burst into 


the sample room one Saturday afternoon 
in September. 

“T ain’t deaf, Abe,” Morris replied. ‘‘ Who did you 
seen it there?” 

“J. Edward Kleebaum, from Minneapolis,’’ Abe 
answered 

Morris shrugged. 

‘What d’ye want me to.do, Abe?” he asked. 

Abe ignored the question | 

“He promised he would come in at two o clock and look 
over the iine,”” he announced triumphantly. 

“Plenty crooks looked over our line already, Abe,” 
Morris commented, ‘‘and so far as I am concerned they 
couid Jook over it all they want to, Abe, so long as they 
shouldn’t buy nothing from us.” 

“What d’ye mean, crooks?” Abe cried. ‘‘The way 
Kleeb: um talks, he would give us an order for a thousand 
dollare zoods maybe, Mawruss. He ain’t no crook.” 

‘**Ain't he?” Morris replied. ‘‘What’s the reason he 
ain't, Abe? The way I look at it, Abe, when a feller makes 
it a dirty failure like that feller made it in Milwaukee, Abe, 
and ther goes to Cleveland, Abe, and opens up as the Bon 
March, Abe, and does another bust-up, Abe, and then he 
goes to ——-”’ 

“’*Senough, Mawruss,”’ Abe interrupted. ‘Them things 
is from cid times already. Today is something else again. 
That fel'er done a tremendous business last spring, 
Mawruss, and this season everybody is falling over them- 
selves to sel. him goods 

‘‘Lookyhere, Abe!”’ Morris broke in. ‘‘ You think the 
felier aint a crook and you're entitled to think all you 
want to, Abe: out I seen it Sol Klinger yesterday, and 
what dye thiay ze told me?” 

“I don’t know what he told you, Mawruss,” Abereplied, 
“but it wouldn't be the first time, Mawruss, that a feller 
tells liesabout a concern he couldn't sell goodsto, Mawruss. 
It’s the old story of the dawg and the grapes.” 

Morris looked hurt. ‘I’m surprised that you should 
call a decent, respectable feller like Sol Klinger a dawg, 
Abe,” he said. ‘‘ That feller has always been a good friend 
of ours, Abe, and even if he wouldn't be, Abe, that ain’t 
no way to talk about a concern what does a business like 
Klinger & Klein.” 

“Don’t make no speeches, Mawruss,’”’ Abe retorted. 
**Go ahead and tell me what Sol Klinger told it you about 
J. Edward KleeLaum.” 

“Why, Sol Klinger says that he hears it on good author- 
ity, Abe, that that lowlife got it two oitermobiles, Abe. 
What d’ye think for a crook like that?” 

**So far what I hear it, Mawruss, it ain’t a terrible crime 
that a feller should got it two oitermobiles. In that case, 
Mawruss, Andrew Carnegie would be a murderer yet. I 
bet yer he got already fitty oitermobiles.”’ 

*“*Sall right, Abe,”’ Morris cried. ‘* Andrew Carnegie 
ain’t looking to buy off us goods, Abe. And even so, Abe, 
he never made it a couple of failures like Kleebaum, Abe.” 

“Well, Mawruss, is that all you got against him, that 
he owns an oitermobile. Maybe he plays golluf, too, 
Mawruss.”’ 

*“Golluf I don't know nothing about, Abe,”’ Morris 
replied, ‘‘but auction pinocle he does play it, Abe. And 
Sol Klinger says that out in Minneapolis Kleebaum hangs 
out with a bunch of loafers what considers a dollar a hun- 
dred chicken feed already.”’ 

Abe rose to his feet 

‘*Let me tell you something, Mawruss,” he said. ‘“‘I 
got over the old-fashioned idee that a feller shouldn't 
spend the money he makes in the way what he wants to. 
If Kieebaum wants to buy oitermobiles, that’s his busi- 
ness, not mine, Mawruss; and for my part, Mawruss, if 
that feller was to come in here and buy from us a thou- 
sand dollars goods, Mawruss, I am in favor we should sell 
him.” 

“You could do what you please, Abe,” Morris declared, 
as he put on his hat. ‘“‘Only one thing I beg of you, Abe, 

don't never put it up to me, Abe, that I was in favor of 
the feller from the start.”’ 

‘Sure not, Mawruss,” Abe replied, “because you 
wouldn’t never let me forget it. Where are you going 
now, Mawruss?” 

“I told you yesterday where I was going, Abe,”’ Morris 
said impatiently. ‘‘Me and Minnie is going out to John- 
sonhurst to see her cousin, Moe Fixman.” 

“Moe Fixman?"’ Abe repeated. ‘“ Ain’t that the same 
Fixman what was a partner together with Max Gude- 
kunst?" Morris nodded. 
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“Did You Hear the Latest? We're Going to Move 
to Johnsonhurst" 


‘Well, you want to keep your hand on your pocket- 
book, Mawruss,” Abe went on, “‘ because I hear it on good 
authority that that feller ain’t above selling the milk from 
his baby’s bottle.” 

Morris paused with his hand on the doorknob. 

“That's the first I hear about it, Abe,” he said. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly when a feller gets together a little money, y’under- 
stand, always there is somebody what knocks him, Abe. 
Who told you all this about Fixman, Abe?” 

‘‘A feller by the name Sol Klinger, Mawruss,”’ Abe 
replied; ‘‘and if you don’t believe me you could ——” 

But Morris cut off further comment by banging the door 
behind him, and Abe turned to his task of preparing the 
sample line for his prospective customer's inspection. 

Half an hour later J. Edward Kleebaum entered the 
sample room and extended his hand to Abe. 

“Hullo, Potash!” he said. ‘‘ You got to excuse me. I’m 
a little late on account I had to look at a machine up on 
Fiftieth Street.”’ 

‘‘That’s a sample machine I suppose, ain’t it?” Abe said. 

“No,” Kleebaum replied, ‘it’s one of their stock 
machines, a Pfingst nineteen-ten model.” 

“*Pfingst!’’ Abe exclaimed; ‘that’s a new one on me. 
Certainly I believe a feller should buy the machine what 
suits his purpose, but with Mawruss and me when we was 
running our own shop we bought nothing but standard 
makes like Keeler and Silcox, and them other machines,” 

At this juncture Kleebaum broke into a hearty laugh. 

““This machine is all right for what I would want it,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘In fact, I got it right down in front of the door 
now. It’s a nineteen-ten Pfingst six-cylinder roadster, 
up to date and runs like a chronometer already.” 

“Oh, an oitermobile!” Abe cried. ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. 
Kieebaum. Oitermobiles ain’t in my line, Mr. Kleebaum. 
I’m satisfied I should know something about the cloak 
and suit business, Mr. Kleebaum. Now here is a garment 
which me and Mawruss don’t consider one of our leaders 
at all, Mr. Kleebaum. But I bet yer that if another con- 
cern as us would put out a garment like that, Mr. Klee- 
baum, they would make such a holler about it that you 
would think nobody else knew how to make garments but 
them.” 

“When a feller’s got the goods, Potash,” Kleebaum 
replied, as he lit one of Abe's gilt-edge cigars, ‘“‘he’s got a 
right to holler. Now you take this here Pfingst car. It’s 
made by the Pfingst Manufacturing Company, a millionaire 





concern, and them people advertise it to beat 
the band. And why shouldn't they advertise 
it? Them people’s got a car there which it 
is a wonder, Potash. How they can seil a 
car like that for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars I don’t know. The body alone must cost them people 
a couple of thousand dollars.” 

‘‘That’s always the way, Mr. Kleebaum,” Abe broke 
in hurriedly. ‘‘Now you take this here garment, Mr. 
Kleebaum. People would say: ‘How is it possible that 
Potash & Perlmutter could turn out a garment like this 
for eighteen dollars?’ And certainly I don’t say we lose 
money on it, y’understand, only we got - ss 

‘‘But this here car, Potash, has selective transmission, 
shaft drive, and ——”’ 

‘‘Say, lookyhere, Kleebaum!” Abecried. “Am I trying 
to sell you some cloaks or are you trying to sell me an 
oitermobile? Because if you are, I’m sorry I got to tell you 
I ain’t in the market for an oitermobile just at present. 
On the other hand, Mr. Kleebaum, I got a line of gar- 
ments here which it is a pleasure for me to show you, even 
if you wouldn’t buy so much as a button.” 

“*Go ahead, Potash,’”’ Kleebaum said, “‘and we'll talk 
about the car after we get through.” 

For over two hours Abe displayed the firm’s sample 
line, and his efforts were at last rewarded by a generous 
order from Kleebaum. 

“That makes in all twenty-one hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods,” Kleebaum announced. ‘And if you think you 
could stand the pressure, Potash, I got an idee I could 
smoke another cigar on you, already.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Kleebaum,” Abe cried, producing 
another of his best cigars. 

“Much obliged,’ Kleebaum mumbled, as he lit up. 
“‘ And now, Potash, after business comes with me pleasure. 
What do you say to a little spin uptown in this here 
Pfingst car which I got it waiting for me downstairs?” 

Abe waved his hand with the palm outward. 

“You could go as far as you like, Mr. Kleebaum,” he 
replied, ‘‘but when it comes to oitermobiles, Mr. Klee- 
baum, you got to excuse me. I ain’t never rode in one of 
them things yet, and I guess you couldn't learn it an old 
dawg he should study new tricks. Ain’t it?” 

‘*D’ye mean to tell me you ain’t never rode in an oiter- 
mobile yet?”’ Kleebaum exclaimed. 

“You got it right,’’ Abe said. ‘‘And what’s more, I 
ain’t never going to neither.”’ 

“What you trying to give me?” Kleebaum asked. 
“You mean to say if I would ask you you should come 
riding with me now, you would turn me down?” 

“‘T bet yer I would,’ Abe declared. ‘‘ An up-to-date 
feller like you, Kleebaum, is different already from an old- 
timer like me. I got a wife, Kleebaum; and also I don’t 
carry a whole lot of insurance neither, y’understand.” 

‘*Come off, Potash!’’ Kleebaum cried. ‘I rode myself 
in oitermobiles already millions of times, and I ain’t 
never been hurted yet.” 

‘‘Some people’s got all the luck, Kleebaum,” Abe 
replied. ‘‘With me, I bet yer if I would ride in an oiter- 
mobile oncet, y’understand, the least that happens to me 
is I should break my neck.” 

“How could you break your neck in a brand-new car 
like that Pfingst machine downstairs ?’’ Kleebaum insisted. 

‘Never mind,” Abe insisted. ‘If things is going to 
turn out that way, Mr. Kleebaum, you could break your 
neck in a baby carriage yet.” 

‘*Well, don’t get mad about it, Potash,”’ said Kleebaum. 

“Me! Idon’t get mad so easy,’ Abe declared. 
**Wouldn’t you come downstairs to Hammersmith’s and 
take a cup of coffee, or something?” 

Together they descended to the sidewalk where they 
were saluted by a tremendous chugging from the Pfingst. 

“Say, me friend,’’ the demonstrating chauffeur cried as 
he caught sight of Kleebaum, ‘‘ what d’'ye think I’m run- 
ning anyway? A taxicab?” 

“You shouldn’t get fresh, young feller,” Kleebaum 
retorted, ‘‘unless you would want to lose your job.”’ 

** Aw, quit your stalling,’ the chauffeur protested. ‘‘Is 
this the guy you was telling me about?” 

Kleebaum frowned and contorted one side of his face 
with electrical rapidity. 

“Say, me friend,’ the chauffeur replied, entirely 
unmoved, ‘‘them gestures don’t go down with me. Is 
this the guy you was telling the boss you would jolly into 
buying a car, because ——” 

Kleebaum turned to Abe and elaborately assumed an 
expression of amiable deprecation. 

‘“*That’s a salesman for you!” he exclaimed. 

Abe surveyed Kleebaum with a puzzled stare 
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‘*Say, lookyhere, Kleebaum,” he said. ‘‘If you thought 
you would get me to buy an oitermobile by giving me 
this here order, Kleebaum, I’m satisfied you should cancel 
it. Because again I got to tell it you, Kleebaum, I ain't 
in the market for oitermobiles yet a while.”’ 

Kleebaum clapped Abe on the shoulder 

‘The feller don’t know what he’s talking about, 
Potash,” he declared. ‘‘ He's thinking of somebody quite 
different as you. That order stands, Potash; and now if 
you'll excuse me joining you in that cup of coffee, Potash, 
I got to say good-by.”’ 

He wrung Abe’s hand in farewell and jumped into the 
seat beside the chauffeur, while Abe stood on the sidewalk 
and watched them disappear down the street 

‘“*] bet yer that order stands,’’ he mused. ‘‘It stands in 
my store while I get a couple of good reports on that feller.” 


Il 

- HAT a house that feller Fixman got it, Abe!” 

Morris Perlmutter exclaimed on Monday morning 
“A regular palace! And mind you, Abe, he don’t pay ten 
dollars more a month as I do up in a Hundred and Eight- 
eenth Street. And what a difference there is in the yard, 
Abe! Me, I look out on a bunch of fire-escapes, while 
Fixman’s got a fine garden with trees and flowers pretty 
near as good as a cemetery 

‘*Well, why don’t you move to Johnsonhurst, too, Maw- 
russ!’ Abe Potash said. ‘It’s an elegant neighborhood, 
Mawruss. Me and Rosie was out to Johnsonhurst one 
day last summer and it took us three hours to get out 
there and three hours to get back. Six cigars I busted in 
my vest pocket at the bridge yet, and Rosie pretty near 
fainted in the crowd. Yes, Mawruss, it’s an elegant 
neighborhood, I bet yer.” 

““That was on Sunday and in the summertime, Abe; but 
Fixman says if he leaves his house at seven o'clock, he is 
in his office at a quarter to eight.” 

‘I believe it, Mawruss,’’ Abe commented ironically 
“That feller Fixman never got downtown in his life before 
nine o'clock. He shouldn't tell me nothing like that, 
Mawruss, because I know Fixman since way before the 
Spanish War already, and that feller was always a big 
bluff. Sol Klinger tells me he’s got also a oitermobile.”’ 

‘*Sol Klinger could talk all he wants to, Abe,’’ Morris 
replied. ‘‘Fixman told it me that if he had the money 
what Klinger sinks in one stock already, Abe, he could 
run a dozen oitermobiles. Sure Fixman got an oitermo- 
bile. With the money that feller makes, Abe, he’s got a 
right to get an oitermobile. Klinger should be careful 
what he tells about people, Abe. The feller will get him- 
self into serious trouble some day. He’s all the time 
knocking somebody. Ain’t it?” 

“Is that so?” Abe said. ‘I thought Klinger was such a 
good friend to us. You say yourself on Saturday that a 
feller what’s got an oitermobile is a crook yet.” 

‘“Me!” Morris cried indignantly. ‘‘I never said no 
such thing, Abe. Always you got to twist around what I 
say, Abe. What I told you was 4 

“*S all right, Mawruss,”’ Abe said; ‘‘I’ll take your word 
for it. What I want to talk to you about now is this here 
J. Edward Klee- 


baum. He gives 
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replied. ‘‘Why not? Just because a sucker like Sol 
Klinger knocks a feller, Abe, that ain't saying the feller's 
N. G. Furthermore, Abe, suppose a feller does run a 
couple of oitermobiles, y’understand, Abe, does that say 





he’s going to bust up right away? That's an idee what a 
back number like Klinger got it, Abe; but with me I think 
differently. There’s worser things as oitermobiles to ride 
in, Abe, believe me. Fixman takes out his wife and 
Minnie and me on Saturday afternoon, and we had a fine 
time. We went pretty near to Boston, I bet yer 

‘To Boston!’ Abe exclaimed 

‘*Well, we seen the Boston boats going out i fine 





view of the ¢ ‘ity College also, and a gas factory t I 
Beach, too. Everything went off beautiful, Abe, and | 
assure you Minnie and me we come home feeling fine. | 
tell you, Abe, a feller’s got to ride in one of them things to 
appreciate ‘em.”’ 

‘’S all right, Mawruss,”’ Abe cried; “I take your word 
for it. What 1 am worrying about now, Mawruss, is this 
here Kleebaum.” 

**Kleebaum is A number one, Abe,”’ Morris said. ‘‘I was 
talking to Fixman about him, and Fixman says that there 
ain’t a better judge of a oitermobile between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast.’ 

‘Say, lookyhere, Mawruss,’’ Abe asked, ‘‘are we in the 
cloak and suit business or are we in the oitermobile busi- 
ness? Kleebaum buys from us cloaks, not oitermobiles 
And while I ain’t got such good judgment on oitermo- 
biles, I think | know something about the cloak and suit 
business, and I got an idee that feller is out to do us.” 

‘Why, Abe, you don’t know the feller at all,’’ Morris 
protested. ‘‘Why don’t you make some investigations 
about the feller, Abe?” 

“Investigations is nix, Mawruss,” Abe cried impa- 
tiently. ‘‘When a feller is a crook, Mawruss, he could 
fool everybody, Mawruss. He could fix things so the 
mercantile agencies would only find out good things 
about him, and he buffaloes credit men so that to hear ‘em 
talk you would think he isa millionaire already. No, Maw- 
russ, when you are dealing with a crook, investigations is 
nix. You got to depend on your own judgment.”’ 

“But, Abe,”’ Morris cried, ‘“‘ you got a wrong idee about 
that feller. Fixman tells me Kleebaum does a fine busi- 
ness in Minneapolis. He has an elegant trade there and 
he’s got a system of oitermobile delivery which Fixman 
says is great. He's got three light runabouts fixed up 
with removable tonneaus, thirty horse-power, two-cylinder 
engines and s 

At this juncture Abe rose to his feet and hurried indig- 
nantly toward the cutting-room, where Morris joined him 
five minutes later 

‘Say, Abe,” he said, ‘‘while me and Minnie was out 
with Fixman I got a fine idee for a oitermobile wrap.” 

Abe turned and fixed his partner with a terrible glare. 

‘Tell it to Kleebaum,”’ he roared. 

“‘T did,’’ Morris said quietly, ‘‘and he thought it would 
make a big hit in the trade.” 

**Why, when did you seen it Kleebaum ?” Abe asked. 

‘This morning, on my way over to Lenox Avenue I met 
Sol Klinger, and as him and me was buying papers near the 








us an order for 
twenty-one hun- 
dred dollars, Maw- 
russ.” 

** Good!” Morris 
exclaimed 

*“Good?”’ Abe 
repeated, with a 
rising inflection 
“Say, Mawruss, 
what's the matter 
with you today, 
anyway ?”’ 

‘Nothing's the 
matter with me 
Abe. What d’ye 
mean ?”’ 

‘*T mean that on 
Saturday you 
wouldn’t sell Klee- 
baum nota dollar’s 
worth of goods, 
and even myself I 
was only willing 
we should go a 
thousand dollars 
on the feller, and 
now today when I 
tell it you he gives 
us an order for 
twenty-one hun- 
dred dollars, Maw- 
russ, you say 


‘good!’ "= 
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‘‘Sure I say 
‘good,’” Morris 
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He Messed Around With the Tool-Bag and Explored the Carbureter Again and Again 1 hI} 





subway station, comes a big tern ‘ 

K lee baum iS SITTING r tne I nt ‘ V' the ‘ er 
what they call a chauffeur, and Kleebaum sa Get in 
and I'll take you downtowr S é tit iI bet yer 
we come downtown in filteen n ite 

Ain't Klinger scared to ride 
Mawruss Abe asked 

Seared, Ab« Why st ld the leet ware Not 
only he was t scare Abe ne t hk lee 
offer fora le ( t isla Y iy let maid 

hey'd be ck | é kK ‘ o 
elephone ove K le hat he eal ‘ 

That's a ne \ fell é x 
M iW A be me ed 

Morris t Len hout ent! 

By the way Abe ne ld é t M e about 
decided we would rer e house nex r to Fixman’s 
down in Johnsonhurst, so I guess we will go down there 
again this afternoon at ee o'clock 

‘At three o'clock!’ Abe cried Say, lookyhere, Maw- 
russ, what d’ye think t! here, anyway A bank 

Must I ask you, Abe l wa 0 leave early oncet in 
a while 

*Oncet in a while ill right, Mawruss, but when a 
feller does it every day, that’s somet! else agair 


“When did 1 done it every day Aly Morris 


demanded ‘**Saturday is the first time I leave ere early 


in a year already, while pretty near every afternoon, Abe 
you got an excuse you should see a customer up in Broad- 
way and Twenty-ninth Street 

**Shall I tell you something, Mawrus Abe cried sud- 


denly “You are going for a oitermobile ride with 
J. Edward Kleebaun 
Morris flushed vividly 
**Supposing I am, Abe,”’ he replied iin’'t Kleebaum 
a customer from ours And how could | turn down a 
customer, Abe 
Maybe he’s a customer, Mawruss, but I wouldn't be 


certain ot it Uf course you could go oltermobiie riding 
with him if you want to, Mawruss, but me I am going to 
do something different. I am going to look that feller up 
Mawruss, and I bet yer when | get through, Mawruss, we 
would sooner be selling goods to some of them cutthroats 


up in Sing Sing already 


At three o'clock Minnie entered, swathed in veils and 





wearing a silk dustcoat 
Well, Abe she said hear the latest We're 
going to move to Johnsonhu 
I wish you joy Abe 
We got a swell place down there he went on. “ Five 
bedrooms, a parlor and a library, with a great big kitchen 
and a garage 
‘A what?” Abe cried 
‘*A place what you put oitermobiles into it Morris 
explained 
‘*Is that so?” Abe said, as he jammed his hat on with 
both hands. ‘‘ Well, that don’t do no harm, Mawruss, 
because you could always use it for a dawghouse 


He slammed the door behind hin 
later he entered the business premises 
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like Brady should be fooling away his time at Coney 
Island in business hours?” 

Abe laughed and clapped Sc! Klinger oa the back. 

“As a matter of fact, Sol,”’ he said, ‘ I ain’t seen Brady 
in a month, y’understand, but supposing Brady should 
come across you in a oitermobile down at Coney Island 
at nine o’clock in the morning, y’understand, I bet yer he 
would call for a new statement from you and Klein the 
very next day, Sol, and make you swear to it on a truck- 
load of Bibles already. A feller shouldn’t take no chances, 
Sol.”’ 

“I was in good company anyhow, Abe,” Sol declared. 
“T was with J. Edward Kleebaum, but I suppose Mawruss 
Perlmutter told it you. Ain't it?” 

‘‘Sure he did,’’ Abe said; ‘‘and he also told it me 
last week that you says J. Edward Kleebaum was a 
crook because he runs a couple of oitermobiles out in 
Minneapolis.” 

“‘T made a mistake about Kleebaum, Abe,” Klinger 
interrupted. ‘‘I changed my mind about him.” 

‘That's all right, Sol,’’ Abe said; ‘‘ but if Kleebaum was 
a crook last week, Sol, and a gentleman this week, what I 
would like to know is what he will be next week, because I 
got for twenty-one hundred dollars an order from that 
feller and I got to ship it next week. So if you got any 
information about Kleebaum, Sol, you would be doing me 
a favor if you would let me know all about it.” 

‘** All I know about him is this, Abe,’’ Klinger replied. 
**We drew on him two reports, and both of ’em gives him 
fifty to seventy-five thousand; credit good. He is 
engaged to be married to Miss Julia Pfingst, who is 
Joseph Pfingst’s daughter.” 

‘* Joseph Pfingst?’’ Abe repeated. 
as I ever hear that name before.” 

“It used to be Pfingst & Gusthaler,’’ Klinger 
went on, ‘‘inthe rubber goods business on Wooster 
Street. First they made it raincoats, then they 
went into rubber boots, and just naturally got into 
bieycle tires, and then comes the oitermobile craze, 
and Gusthaler dies, and so Pfingst sells oitermobile 
tires and now he’s in the oitermobile business.”’ 

**He got there gradually,’’ Abe commented. 

** Maybe he did, Abe,”’ Klinger said, ‘* but he also 
got pretty near a million dollars, and you know as 
well as I do, Abe, a feller what’sa millionaire already 
don't got to marry off his daughter to a crook, 
y understand. No, Abe, I changed my mind about 
that feller. [I think Kleebaum’s a pretty decent 
feller, and ourselves we sold him goods for twenty- 
five hundred dollars.” 

Abe puffed hard on his cigar for a moment. 

“Couldn't you get from the old man a guaranty 
of the account maybe?” he asked. 

‘‘T sent Klein around there this morning, Abe,” 
Klinger answered, ‘‘and Pfingst says if Kleebaum 
is good enough to marry his daughter, he’s good 
enough for us to sell goods to. And certainly, Abe, 
you couldn’t blame the old man, neither.” 

Abe nodded and a moment later he rose to leave. 

**You shouldn't look so worried about it, Abe,” 
Sol Klinger said. ‘‘ Everybody is selling that feller 
this year.” 

‘*I know it, Sol,’’ Abe replied; ‘‘ but there is an old 
saying, Sol: ‘Suckers loves company.’”’ 


‘I don’t know 


” 


mi 

si \ TELL, Mawruss,” Abe cried on Tuesday morn- 

ing, ‘‘ I got to confess that I ain't learned noth- 
ing new about that feller Kleebaum. Everybody what I seen 
it speaks very highly of him, Mawruss, and the way I figure 
it, he bought goods for fifty thousand dollars in the last 
few days. Klinger & Klein sold him, Sammet Brothers 
sold him, and even Lapidus & Elenbogen ain’t left out. 
I couldn't understand ii at all.”’ 

“Couldn't you?” Morris retorted. ‘‘ Well, I could, Abe. 
That feller’s increasing his business because he’s got good 
backing, y'understand. He's engaged to be married 
to Julia Pfingst, and her father, Joseph Pfingst, is a 
millionaire. 

“Sure, I know, Mawruss. I seen lots of them million- 
aires in my time already. Millionaires which every one 
thinks is millionaires until the first meeting of creditors, 
and then, Mawruss, they make a composition for twenty 
cents cash and thirty cents notes at three, six and nine 
months. Multi-millionaires sometimes pays twenty-five 
cents cash, bat otherwise the notes is the same like mil- 
lionaires’, three, six and nine months, and you could wrap 
up dill pickles in ‘em for all the good they'll do you.” 

“What are you talking nonsense, Abe? This feller 
Pfingst is a millionaire. He's got a big oitermobile busi- 
ness and sells ten cars a week, at twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars apiece. Here it is only Tuesday, Abe, and that feller 
sold it two oitermobiles already.” 

“Did you count em, Mawruss?” Abe asked 

‘Sure I counted 'em,"’ Morris replied. He looked boldly 
into Abe’s eyes as he spoke 

*‘One of them oitermobiles he sold to Sol Klinger and 
the other he sold to me.” 


If Morris anticipated making a sensation he was not dis- 
appointed. For ten minutes Abe struggled to sort out a 
few enunciable oaths from the mass of profanity that 
surged to his brain, and at last he succeeded. 

“T always thought you was crazy, Mawruss,”’ he said, 
after the first paroxysm had exhausted itself, ‘‘and now I 
know it.”’ 

“Why am I crazy?” Morris asked. ‘‘ When a feller 
lives out in Johnsonhurst you must practically got to 
have an oitermobile, otherwise you are a dead one. And 
anyhow, Abe, couldn’t I spend my money the way I 
want to?” 

“‘Sure you could,” Abe said. ‘‘ But you didn’t spend it 
the way you wanted to, Mawruss. Kleebaum got you to 
buy the oitermobile. Ain’t it?” 

‘Suppose he did, Abe. Kleebaum isa customer of ours. 
Ain't it? And he got me also a special price on the car. 
Twenty-one hundred dollars he will get me the car for, 
Abe, and Fixman looked over the car and he says it’s a 
great piece of work, Abe. He ain’t got the slightest idee 
what I am paying for the car and he says it is well worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

Abe shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* All right, Mawruss,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s your funeral. Go 
ahead and buy the oitermobile. Only I tell you right 
now, Mawruss, you are sinking twenty-one hundred dol- 
lars cash,” 

‘*Not cash, Abe,” Morris corrected. ‘‘ Pfingst wil! take 
a six-months’ note, indorsed by Potash & Perlmutter.” 





“It'll Take About a Minute and a Half to Fix” 


It seemed hardly possible to Morris that more poignant 
emotion could be displayed than that shown in Abe’s first 
reception of his news, but this last suggestion almost 
finished Abe. For fifteen minutes he fought off apoplexy, 
and then the storm burst. 

“Say, lookyhere, Abe,’’ Morris protested at the first 
lull, ‘“‘ you'll make yourself sick!” 

But Abe paused only to regain his breath, and it was 
at least five minutes more before his vocabulary became 
exhausted. Then he sat down and mopped his brow, while 
Morris backed off to the cutting-room, whence he was 
recalled a minute later by a shout from Abe. 

‘*By jiminy, Mawruss,” he cried, slapping his knee, 
“I got it an idee. Go ahead and buy your oitermobile 
from Pfingst and I will agree that Potash & Perlmutter 
should indorse the note, y’understand; only one thing 
besides—Pfingst has got to guarantee to us Kleebaum’s 
account of twenty-one hundred dollars.”’ 

**I’m afraid he wouldn’t do it, Abe,”’ Morris said. 

** All right, then I wouldn’t do it neither,’’ Abe declared. 
**But anyhow, Mawruss, it wouldn’t do no harm to ask 
him. Ain’t it? Where is this feller Pfingst ?” 

“‘ At Fiftieth Street and Broadway,” Morris said. 

**Well, lookyhere, Mawruss,’’ Abe announced, jumping 
to his feet, ‘‘ I’m going right away and fill out one of them 
guaranties what Henry D. Feldman fixed up for us, and 
also I will make out a note for six months for twenty-one 
hundred dollars and indorse it with the firm’s name. 
Then if he wants to, you could exchange the note for the 
guaranty, Mawruss, and we could ship the goods now.” 
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Morris shook his head doubtfully, while Abe went into 
the firm’s private office. He returned five minutes later 
flourishing the guaranty. It read as follows: 


In consideration of one dollar and other good and valu- 
able considerations, I do hereby agree to pay to Potash & 
Perlmutter twenty-one hundred dollars ($2100.00), being 
the amount of a purchase made by J. Edward Kleebaum 
from them, if he fails to pay said twenty-one hundred 
dollars ($2100.00) on Saher 21, 1909. I hereby waive 
notice of Kleebaum’s default and Potash & Perlmutter 
shall not be required to exhaust their remedy against the 
said Kleebaum before recourse is had to me. If a petition 
in bankruptcy be filed by or against said Kleebaum, in 
consideration aforesaid, [ promise to pay to Potash & 
Perlmutter on demand the said sum of twenty-one 
hundred dollars ($2100.00). 


“Tf he signs that, Mawruss,’’ Abe said, ‘“‘you are safe 
in giving him the note.” 

Morris put on his hat and lit a cigar. 

“‘T will do this thing to satisfy you, Abe,” he said, 
“but I tell you right now, Abe, it ain’t necessary, because 
Kleebaum is as good as gold, y’understand, and if you 
don’t want to ship him the goods you don’t have to.” 

Abe grinned ironically. 

‘“‘How could you talk like that, Mawruss, when the 
feller is doing you a favor by selling you that oitermobile 
for twenty-one hundred dollars?” he said. ‘‘ And besides, 
Mawruss, if we ship him the goods and he does bust 
up on us, Pfingst is got to pay the twenty-one hundred 
dollars; and he couldn’t make no claims for short- 
ages or extra discounts neither.” 

“‘The idee is all right, Abe,’’ Morris replied, as 
he opened the sample-room door, “‘if the feller will 
sign it, which I don’t think he would.” 

With this ultimatum, he hastened uptown to 
Pfingst’s warerooms, where he assured the auto- 
mobile dealer that unless the guaranty were signed 
there would be no sale of the car, for Morris flatly 
declined to pay cash and Pfingst refused to accept 
the purchaser's note without Potash & Perlmutter’s 
indorsement. After a lengthy discussion Pfingst 
receded from his position and signed the guaranty, 
whereupon Morris surrendered the noteand returned 
to his place of business. 

On September twenty-first Potash & Perlmutter 
shipped Kleebaum’s order, and one week later 
Morris moved over to Johnsonhurst. Five days 
after his migration to that garden spot he entered 
the firm’s sample room at a quarter past ten. 

‘“‘We got blocked at Flatbush Avenue this 
morning,”’ he said to Abe, ‘‘and — wf 

But Abe was paying no attention to his partner’s 
excuses. Instead, he thrust a morning paper at 
Morris and with a trembling forefinger indicated 
the following scarehead: 


RICH GIRL WEDS OWN CHAUFFEUR 
Pfingst Family Shocked by Julia’s Elopement 


PAIR REPORTED IN SOUTH 


Heiress was About to Wed Wealthy Merchant Before 
Flight Occurred 


‘*What d’ye think of that, Mawruss?’’ Abe cried. 

Morris read the story carefully before replying. 

“That's a hard blow to Kleebaum and old man 

Pfingst, Abe,” he said. 

“I bet yer,” Abe replied. ‘‘ But it ain’t near the hard 
blow it’s going to be to a couple of concerns what you and 
me knows, Mawruss. Klinger told me only yesterday 
that Kleebaum would get twenty thousand dollars with 
that girl, Mawruss, and I guess he needed it, Mawruss. 
Moe Rabiner says that they got weather like August 
already out in Minnesota, and every retail dry-goods 
concern is kicking that they ain’t done a dollar’s worth of 
business this fall.”’ 

‘*But Kleebaum’s got a tremendous following in Min- 
neapolis, Abe,’’ Morris said. ‘‘He’s got an oitermobile 
delivery system which id 

“Don’t spring that on me again, Mawruss,’’ Abe broke 
in. ‘‘Women ain’t buying fall garments in hot weather 
just for the pleasurd of seeing the goods delivered in an 
oitermobile. Which reminds me, Mawruss—did Pfingst 
deliver, you his oitermobile yet ?”’ 

Morris blushed. 

“It was delivered yesterday, Abe,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But 
the fact is, Abe, I kinder changed my mind about that 
oitermobile. With oitermobiles I am a new beginner 
already, so I figured it out this way: Why should I go 
to work and try experiments with a high-price car like 
that Pfingst car? Ain’t it? Now, you take a feller like 
Fixman who is already an expert, y’understand, and that’s 
something else again. Fixman tried out the car last 
night, Abe, and he thinks it’s an elegant car, so I made an 
arrangement with him that he should pay me fifteen 
hundred dollars cash and I would swap the Pfingst car for a 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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hildren—By Maude Radford Warren 


HE thought of the Little Red Schoolhouse 
puts a welter of sentiment into the heart of 
the average American, whether he ever saw 
one or not. It takes its place in oratory at election 
timesas the Foundation of our Nation, the Lodestar 
of this Great and Glorious Republic, the Sheet- 
anchor of our National Efficiency, and the Treas- 
ured Nursling of Our Party. Pictorially, it 
suggests little chubby children on hard benches, 
waiting their turn to go up and stand in line to 
spell, meanwhile surreptitiously munching apples 
or running to the waterpailinthecorner. It means 
lilacs and humming bees and mellow afternoons, 
cider and roasted apples and, long years after, noble 
gentlemen coming back from Congress and the 
Supreme Bench in silk hats to stand before rows 
of awed children and tell them that they, too, once 
sat on these same benches and that their names 
are yet carved on bench numberten. The source 
of a splendid grounding in the three ‘“‘R’s” was 
that Little Red Schoolhouse, and the magic gate- 
way through which any boy could pass to the 
portals of the White House 
The descendant of the Little Red Schoolhouse is 
today a thing to marvel at. On one side of a 
crowded territory is a railroad; on the other side, 
a factory; in between is a red brick building, a 
high school fourstories in height, with six entrances 
In the morning, from out of the black river of 
people passing by, small streams of humanity first 
dribble and then surge into those six entrances, until 
at nine o'clock they give the effect of flooding the building. 
Inside there are long corridors, the floors of which can 
never be quite clean, between high, yellow, sticky-looking 
wainscoting. On each side are classrooms filled with the 
air of yesterday, all very formal in aspect. The children 
walk along the corridors in orderly fashion and are swal- 
lowed up in the prim doorways, except a few who go with 
especial decorum into the business center of the great 
school—the principal's office. This room is crowded with 
people, dense with business, apparently in confusion, and 
yet orderly as red tape can make it. Serious-looking 
teachers wend in, click their keys off the keyboard and 
depart, perhaps, with a blink in the direction of a parent 
patently irate. The principal sits before a desk full of 
mail already examined —orders from the board of educa- 
tion and pedagogic pamphlets. He eyes Jimmy who wants 
an excuse. When asked why, Jimmy wiggles his left leg 
and answers into the waste-basket that now —ah— the barn 
burned down now last night, and his father has gone down- 
town to see about the insurance, and now he has to help 
his mother tend bar. Behind Jimmy looms a teacher, 
the tension of whose upper lip alone shows that she has 
had all she can bear from Herman Schultz, who strolls in 
the background wearing an amused expression which 
means: ‘‘My uncle is on the school board.’"’ Behind 
Herman are a truant officer and a district superintendent 
and various children and teachers with problems and 
questions—enough business to fill the principal's time till 
noon 
And outside this core of the building are more offices 
and more business departments, from the quarters of the 
engineer and his assistants in the basement--the fire is 
no longer built by teacher or one of the big boys—to the 
hall with the stereopticon on the fourth floor; from the 
shops and laboratories in the lower east wing to the cook- 
ing and sewing departments in the upper west wing. 


The Scholar and Gentleman Courses 


HIS complex body, which hundreds of people are doing 

their frantic best to unify, is what the Little Red 
Schoolhouse has become—our modern public-school sys- 
tem. Any one gazing at the machinery of it might well be 
awed by the imposing and businesslike appearances, might 
well suppose that a great deal is being accomplished. The 
marvelous thing is what is being assumed. It is hard to 
get any one actually to realize what a large order has 
been undertaken in extending the Little-Red-Schoolhouse 
idea which the Puritans brought over under their broad 
hats. For never before in the history of the race has there 
been an attempt to educate all the people. There are 
thousands of peasants in Russia who cannot read or 
write. In England the Tories would be scandalized if a 
certain percentage of their dependents had more than a 
scanty knowledge of reading and writing — just knowledge 
enough to read the racing sheets and to bet. But in 








America we have drifted into this tremendous undertaking 
of educating everybody. Our expenditures, immense as 
they are, still are insufficient; our system, imposing as it i 
still is inadequate to meet the needs of all the people 
f the great citie 

questioned a good many of the workers under his charge 
They were working under insanitary conditions, and some 
of them, at least, could have been in school. They were 
all between the ages of fourteen and sixteen All but 
about two per cent of those he talked to preferred the 
factory to the school. Their reasons were as follows: 

“The boss doesn't hit us.”” This means that at home 
and, perhaps, in some of the parochial schools they were 
whipped 

‘We don’t have to mind the baby when we get home, 
and we used to have to when we went to school.” 

**We don’t have to help with the housework and we have 
some money to spend 


A certain factory inspector in one o 


While the above were frequent statements, one almost 
invariable explanation was 

*“We can do what they tellus. Weknow what the boss 
means when he shows us. We're sure to get it right.”’ 

Something is wrong with our educational system when 
the factory children take such an attitude toward the 
schools. Because we have proceeded not by reason but 
by sheer conservatism we are doing ineffectively the tre- 
mendous task into which we have drifted. We started 
with the Puritan ideal of education, formulated by a hard- 
headed stock that sent the most promising boy to college 
while the rest of the family lived on porridge to pay his 
fees. The Puritan, especially after he came to America 
remained fastened in the idea that every boy should have 
the education of a scholar and a gentleman. He must 
know Latin and Greek; the book was the thing; the 
hallowed influence of the book was to bring sweetness and 
light everywhere. The conditions of the country have 
changed, but not, so far, that original academic ideal of 
education. To this day most of the emphasis is put on 
the ‘‘scholar and gentleman ”’ courses, the college entrance 
requirements, which may be fitted, indeed, for the progeny 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the twe nty per cent of Brewsters 
and Aldens, But all over the country are thousands and 
thousands of children who call themselves Americans but 
who answer to the names of Alessandro, and Lars, and 
Heinrich, and Ignatz, and Ikey, and who are pushing up 
to the doors of our schools and asking for their money 
worth. Do they get it? 

It would seem as if the elaborate institution ought to 
supply the needs of all the people We have our new 
great schools; our superintendents and district superin- 





tendents; our supervisors of music and drawing; our 
principals and teachers and truant officers; our boards 
and boardrooms; our business managers and sect 


and clerks; our attorneys and architects and eye-and- 





adenoid doctors; our pedagogy—oh, always and every- 


where our pedagogy —our manual training and cooking 











adepartmer our rece 

ind percent inst tes 

‘tures clubs and 

" our ti r inter- 

fering parent And through all this rigid, elabo- 
rate institution a mass, appallingly human, is 
trying t ter—the seethi uncalculated raw 








human product called boys ¢ 
These pour through the academic halls, meek 
till they get up to fifth or sixth grade, after that 





risking like calves or pups--a boy's highest joy 
he achievement of banging a friend on the back 
with a geography as the two pass in the hall. From 
the seventh grade ip through high chool the chil 
iren begin to be conscious of the other sex rhe 
little girls study eacl er's clothe ind devise 
new ways of doing the hair. Marguerite finds the 


German lesson the high light of the day becauss 
James sits in front of her, and the greatest hour 
of all comes after school when she walks home 
along the same sidewalk that he tread And the 
teachers say 

** Marguerite failed in German this month. No 
wonder; boy on the brain 

**James will be conditioned out of his football 
if he isn’t careful. Love's young dream, but we 


can't give James a passing mark on love's young 
dream 

Beforé examination Marguerite comes to teach- 
er’s desk with a bunch of flowers, hoping that these 
will be a counterpoise for the three parties a week 
she has been going to with James. Teacher is an old bird, 
and Marguerite is not really surprised to find her mark 
forty and says blithely, ‘Tomorrow I was 


] 
Shad 


which is 





ng a bit more recent than ‘‘I couldn't get away with it 
The young human animals object to learning most 
things They don t want to keep their heads bent over 
a book that tells them how La Salle prog 
his American river—he's dead gut they will lift their 





esses down 


eyes with breathless interest to watch a companion per- 
forming the difficult and dangerous task of progressing 
across the floor to discover a fresh lead-pencil 

The Cases of Abie and Hedwig 


HERE is some truth in the gibe that school is just a 
place to keep the children in till their minds grow up or 


till they go to work. They are givena great deal that does 
not take them out of anything or i 





anything, but just 


holds them quiet for a while and is forgotten later. They 
learn out of books glibly enough, but. for the most part, 
what they learn is not real to them; their live spots are 
not touched by these books Yet con tantly their little 


obdurate heads are prope lled toward the academic high- 
brow halo surrounding the honorific classical studies, the 





studies preparatory to college Whateve I acaden 
whatever does not relate to a craft or handicraft, i 
honorific. It is a defect of our democracy not so much 
that every one wants to rise as that there are false ideas 
abroad as to what rising is. The notion of rising 
dissociated from handicraft he same kind of d ‘Pp 

tion which surrounds all manual labor surrounds handi- 

pat 


craft studic ini natural enough, for the majority 


of teachers have the New England ideal of the scholar-and 


gentleman studie Many of them have become teacher 
because it gives them an honorific position in the rid 
Many of them have gone to college where they have 
icquired a certain intellectual status, and what they have 
worked for they tand by Whoever has manA.B 


cannot respect entirely the mind that makes a_ ne 
design for wall-paper or that can get inspira 
embroidery pattern. The attitude 
tude that Thacke ray had to William Morri that of the 


gentleman to a sort of superior tradesman 





precisely the atti 


Hedwig Jenssen can make beautiful Japanese embr 








putting six different shades of silk into one peta 

i she takes to the cooking classes wit! ll the spontane 

a bird in the air; but she cannot understand arithmet 
or history, and so she is ret ned a failure in the scl i 
And Abie, who stands before a turning-lathe like nt 
before a shrine who can d lr t anyt! yp with ! 
trong, agile finger Abie failure, t na 
his gr mar and geograpl ind gene ! 
know Abie and He go t e teacher é 
chool hours and beg her to raise their perce ‘ 
have a vivid appreciation of the beatir iiting ther 
home when they show poor report card hey know they 
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have done their best; they feel that something is wrong 
though they cannot tell what, and so they try to win an 
indirect justice by wailing for higher marks. Pathetic 
Hedwig and Abie! They have fallen victims to the fal- 
lacy of the formula: ‘‘The children are not prepared in 
these subjects."” They have met the fundamental defect 
of our public-school system—an artificial standard of 
requirement. Our children are measured in terms of 
acquirement when they ought to be measured in terms 
of power. Perhaps not many teachers have the proper 
tests for measuring power and have not the time or 
the permission to get them. Nevertheless, human efforts 
cannot be translated into percentages. 

Here is Minnie Jackson, whose mother by great econ- 
omy can let her have one year in the high school. She is 
given a course in English, algebra, German—or Latin 
and physiography—or bookkeeping. Her literature is 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, Lamb's Tales from Shakspere 
and Irving’s Sketch Book~— literature which our grand- 
fathers admired. But Minnie does not spend a long 
enough time with the classics to care to pursue them 
when she leaves school, and no one tells her what modern 
literature she would be interested in, so the best she reads 
is Laura Jean Libbey and a yellow newspaper. It might 
be argued that just because Minnie will have to work with 
her hands she should be given during her one year of high 
school a taste for the things of the mind. But that theory 
does not work out. Minnie may be offered the taste, but 
she does not take it, and no wise adult finds a way of 
correlating these fine things of life to the things that make 
Minnie's real world. At the end of the year she goes to 
work in a box factory, or she sells postcards in a depart- 
ment store, or she becomes a milliner’s apprentice. But 
her earning capacity has not been increased by her year 
in high school; she has to begin with her bare hands 
instead of having some 
sort of real start A vo- 





and broad in the shoulder. His father is a policeman; his 
brother was sent to the reform school and afterward got 
a job on the force. Michael does not worry about his 
future; he will be a policeman himself if he does not turn 
out fit for anything else. In four years, by sheer pounding, 
he has worked up to the third year in high school. He has 
struggled through Latin and geometry; he sits patiently 
while his teacher tells him why he should admire: ‘‘ Hence, 
loathéd Melancholy, of Cerberus and blackest midnight 
born.”” But two months after he leaves school, if an 
inventory should be taken of his mental stock, his aca- 
demic attainments would be found completely obscured 
by his knowledge of the transportation facilities of a 
great city and by his encyclopedic information about the 
ins and outs of the police department of his ward. If 
Michael could have been started with something he knew, 
something he cared about, he might have widened his 
interests to include something besides the practical facts 
bearing on his daily beat. 

What is to be done with Sammy Weinstein? His 
parents are dead and he lives successively with seven 
uncles, going from one to another as the various aunts 
grow tired of him, an incumbrance to everybody. His 
peripatetic home does nothing for him; his only place of 
promise is the school. Here he comes with no cultivated 
background. He doesn’t see why we care to read what 
happened near Loch Lomond; that is just a difficult 
name to learn. As for Tales of a Wayside Inn, the Inn is 
of less interest to him than Jake’s place on the corner. 
The Arabian Nights strikes him as “‘ swell stuff,’’ while he 
‘saw Enoch Arden to the five-cent show.’’ When Sammy’s 
examination is marked his knowledge of plot, characteri- 
zation, setting and atmosphere appears at thirty on a 
scale of a hundred and Sammy’s seventh uncle takes him 
out of school. Who is to tell the little derelict what should 
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be done with him? Where is the person who has the time 
and skill, or whose business it is, to find out Sammy’s 
vocational needs? 

Long years after the children may find out where mis- 
takes have been made, and may go for night work to such 
excellent institutions as Cooper Institute, of New York, 
and the Lane Technical High School, of Chicago. The 
adults who attend the night classes are ignorant enough 
and groping, but groping in the right direction. 

“Trades is so overcrowded now,’ said a man to the 
principal of one of these night schools; ‘‘I’d like to try a 
rare one. What about this here trigonometry?” 

‘*My boss,” said a middle-aged, hard-mouthed Irish- 
man who was an assistant blacksmith —‘‘ my boss yells at 
me every time I put a bit of iron in the fire. I want to 
learn a trade thorough. I ain’t going to be yelled at all my 
life. I’m going to bea boss myself.”’ 

This man knew what he wanted, and so did the little, 
intense Italian who could not afford flowers for his dead 
child, but who learned in night school to make tiny iron 
leaves which he twisted around wires into a wreath for her 
grave. 

Our public-school system, elaborate as it is, fails to meet 
the needs of all the people chiefly because the standards 
are academic. It meets excellently the needs of the Aldens 
and Brewsters who have minds fit for such training; and 
if no one but Aldens and Brewsters went to school, then the 
system would be without a flaw. In that case there would 
be enough teachers to make the children perfect intellec- 
tual aristocrats. But for the majority of the students are 
needed industrial schools, trade schools, such as those 
in New York and in Milwaukee. As it is, in a city of a 
million inhabitants, we have manual training schools that 
will accommodate about one-half of one per cent of 
the children of that community. Moreover, at that, the 

industrial training offered 
is a little work in wood 





cational training is neces- 


and iron and a few courses 








sary, but she has not that. 
A broader intellectual out- 
look is desirable, but she 
has not that, for during 
her brief time in school she 
was not being prepared for 
her own kind of life, but 
for the college she would 
never enter-—she was be- 
ing started on the educa- 
tion of the scholar and the 
gentlewoman 

Here is Peter, the son of 
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in cooking and sewing. 
And these courses, incom- 
plete as they are, have 
their usefulness still more 
lowered because they are 
unrelated to the funda- 
mental work of the schools. 

We cannot have educa- 
tion for and of the people 
until we have thoroughly- 
equipped vocational 


ParZ Newell J schools which will meet 


the needs of the hordes of 
children who don't mean 
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to go to college, which will 





eight children and a wage 
of two dollars a day The 
father has been in America 
long enough to learn that 


he has to work just as hard \ 
as he did at home, but he yr 


has also learned that he 

may better the lot of his !) 
children and that educa- j 
tion is the lever with which 
to raisethem. One ortwo 
of the girls try to take a 
year in high school, but the 
money they can earn is 
needed at home and so 
they give up in favor of 
Peter, the youngest 


Dan Cupid drew his trusty bow 
And sent a feathered dart 

Straight at Fernando Moneybags 
And pierced his gilded heart. 

Then hied the banker to his vault 
And seized a bag of gold, 

And hugged it to his manly breast 
With ardor uncontrolled. 








give them precisely the 
training that will set them 
to their trades in life with 
a certain amount of expe- 
rience. Then they may 
have a chance to begin 
with something above 
starvation wages. They 
will have to be taught by 
experienced, practical 
teachers, such as are now 
to be found only here and 
there in a technical high 
school. In a_ vocational 
schoola child’s intellectual 
training could go hand in 


Peter is below the average ‘ hand with his manual prac- 
in academic intelligence; ' y . tice in his trade; he could 
he fails in Latin and in : On sped the arrow in its course The next a politician, suave, H be taught that trade in its 

And wounded Sarah Brooks, Jf The fleeting arrow smote. \ broadest relations to other 


: ' 
German and in algebra ' 
The one thing he takes to ‘ 


A spinster of uncertain years 
And more uncertain looks. 


The people’s champion was he 
When bidding for their vote! 


subjects, and might come 
to know not only its me- 


m= ® prose translation o A tremor seized her foolish heart ? He felt the sweet, delicious pang : : 

Homer, which he reads And fairly took her breath, / Within his swelling breast, i chanics, but its poetry. 
again and again at times ‘ Then, snatching up her pussy cat, # Then flung his arms about himself — / Only when such schools 
when he ought to be try- . She squeezed it most to death. The one he loved the best. / are established will 
ing and failing in algebra ‘ ‘ : ¥ America succeed in the 


He cannot think accu- 
rately and he cannot sit 
still. He needs a tool and 
they give himalgebra. At 
the end of two years, when 
he is still in first-year high 
school, he ceases the strug- 
gle and gets work in the 
steel mills. He hada taste 
for folk literature and this 
could have been used as the 
growing point for his soul; 
and he should have been 
tried with tool after tool 
till it was found out what 
trade he was best suited 
for 

Here is Michael, six feet 





J. Toper Brown was on the street 
When suddenly the missile 

Passed through the chambers of his heart 
And made it thump and sizzle. 

‘A cardiacal lapse!’’ he groaned. 

“A stimulant for me.’ 

Then made a bee-line for a joint 
And ordered drinks for three. 





And last of all the flying dart, 
Its motion almost spent, 

Just tickled Willy Wooley’s heart 
And Willy boy unbent. 

He rubbed the bosom of his coat 
Until it fairly shone, about thirteen subjects. 

Then made a dash to make a mash The high-school teacher 
Upon Salinda Stone. 


great democratic task she 
has undertaken of educa- 
ting all the people. 

Even if children have 
the opportunity to take 
either industrial or aca- 
demic training, they need 
guidance in their choice 
The grammar-school 
teacher has fifty children 
under her charge, from 
nine o’clock till half-past 
three, to whom she imparts 


meets every day seventy- 
five or a hundred children 
in different classes, to 
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whom she teaches one or 
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How can one woman, however sane her 
judgment and however sympathetic her heart, have wis- 
dom or information enough to take the mortal responsi- 
bility of so many different individuals? When she has 
only a few in a class she can afford them particular atten- 
tion. By giving the troublesome boy work that he can do 
well she may lead him to something else that will cause 
his mind and interests to grow and thus, perhaps, come to 
his unsuspected vocation 

If she could count on help from the parents the task 
would be easier, but usually the parents are as helpless as 
the children. When one considers how hard it often is for 
educated and well-to-do parents to decide, after long con- 
sideration, on a career for their only son, one can realize a 
teacher’s superhuman difficulties. It would be a year's 
study in sociology alone for her to find out about the home 
life of the fifty children under her care. Until the classes of 
children are half or quarter the size they are at present 
our children will continue to be mechanically and partially 
educated 

Isador Milkowsky, of the first year in high school, was 
a bad boy. He played truant, but brought excuses written 
by his young lady who worked in a restaurant, to the 
effect that he had to stay home to wash the windows or 
scrub the kitchen. He was idle and impudent, and when 
he held up his teacher with a revolver to make her give 
him a higher mark in English the principal thought that the 
hour of moral suasion had gone by. As corporal punish- 
ment was out of the question and Isador had whimpered 
that his father would half kill him when he saw the report 
card, the principal sent Isador to bring his parent to the 
office. An hour later the boy led in a fierce-looking 
Russian who, in broken English, promised and vowed all 
things in the name of his son—henceforward Isador 
should be perfection’s pink. The boy, after a fierce scold- 
ing from his parent, had been sent outside into the hall, 
and there a young substitute teacher found him doubled 
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two subjects 


WHO WAS NOT 


DOG gave Bull Martin the name by which he was 
known along the water front. At that time the 
dog was the better animal of the two, because the 

dog would not drink the various dilutions of wood alcohol 
which made the man a poor apology for his kind. Bull 
the man and not the dog—was a young sport whose 
virtues were illuminations of cheerful philosophy and a 
disposition—drunk or sober—to lend the helping hand 
His ability was directed mainly to the sailing of a catboat 
in which he and the dog spent most of their time. He was 
proud of his craft; he knew the winds and tides; and 

he was never afraid 

One day a beautiful yacht dropped into the cove 
and, although the sea was running high, Bull in the 
boldness of his pride sailed forth to show his skill 
to the aristocrats. After he had put the catboat 
through all the manceuvers at a respectful distance, 
he approached the yacht and tried a turn that would test 
his reckless stee ring 

Standing on the yacht’s deck was a slender young 
woman in white—a dream of a young woman—who 
watched the performance with keen delight. If one had 
gazed closely into her eyes he would have found there the 
expression of the elemental love of sport, inherited 
through generations of gentlemen and gentlewomen who 
had hunted foxes and sailed the seas 

She seemed to see in the young ruffian in the red shirt 
something of the same inner yearning for doing and daring 
that possessed her soul. So she smiled on him, and he 
caught the look of her blue eyes, full and fair 

Perhaps the suddenness of it caused him to forget to 
hold on to the tiller, for the instant afterward the boat 
went over 

‘Richard, quick!”’ she cried. A dapper young man 
ran from the cabin and followed her directions. In a 
minute he was in the yacht’s small boat with four sailors, 
and Bull Martin and his dog were duly rescued 

As Bull, abashed and dripping, came on deck, she 
smiled at him. 

‘You would have made it if you had held the tiller 
firmly,’’ she said. 

The big hulking fellow began to reply, but in spite of 
the abundant water in which he had been floundering, 
his lips had gone dry and the words stuck fast in his 
throat. He could not understand —it occurred so instantly, 
he did not try to understand. All he knew was that he 
felt dumbly helpless in the presence of a wisp of a girl 
who didn’t look strong enough to move his little finger 
Finally he did manage to mumble: ‘ Yes’m.’ 
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office. The substitute had not yet been ground int 
machine shape by the system. She studied the situation 
followed the Russian and Isador when they went out o 
the school, and saw Isador present the man with fifty 


cents and a cigar. Isador had gone to the nearest pawr 
shop and hired a parent. This chance discovery of Isador’s 
imposture led to the proper means of discipline 
When a teacher has such a small number of pupils that 
she can study the surroundings of each she will be a t 
minister to their moral as well as their intellectual and 
industrial needs. At present some of the parents in the 





slum districts of a great city are so ignorant that they do 
not know there is such an institution as a high | 
Often the grammar-school children n cl 





districts do not realize it. One principal of a high scl 
every year arranges an exhibition for the grammar-schoo] 
children and their parents. He leads them by groups 
through the showrooms of his school—the shops, the 
cooking-rooms, the lecture hall, the laboratories Fight 
minutes to a group is all the time he can give to informir 
the parents 

In a broad sense, indeed, the schools are the proper 
social settlements for slums. Twenty or thirty intelligent 
women could get hold of poor homes as could no other 
class of people, for parents love teachers according as their 
children do Teachers are the most effective leverage on 
poor people, and the school, handled by such womer 
should be a club for the poor man and the poor woman, 
open nights, Saturdays and Sundays 

The invasion of our schools by the poor people has mad¢ 
apparent another flaw in our academic system —the uni 
form course of study for all schools in all the parts of a 
great city. This is as unreasonable as it would be to have 
the same courses of study in Vienna, in the country di 
tricts of Russia, and in the Back Bay district of Bostor 
Children in one part of a city need twice as much drill in 
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The Dog Was the Better Animal of the Two 


That was all. He inwardly rejoiced when the sailor 
took him forward. There they dried him out a bit, ar 
the owner of the yacht sent him a drink of whisky, which 
he poure d down with « loque nt cele rity 


i 
N BULL MARTIN'S district whisky was either a 
toboggan or a ladder. Bull had taken the slide to the 


gutter. Now 
Mrs. Martin, his worthy mother, knew one diversion 


her washtub, and two overwhelming fears—reform and 
dope. The less worthy Mr. Martin once reformed and 
moved his family to a better street. Then he fell to hi 
cups, and one dreadful day Mrs. Martin came back to thi 
alley and the washtub, and every neighbor's look was 


stab to her pride. It is doubtful if she could have endured 
the humiliation had it not been for the Foleys next door 
Mr. Foley died and Mrs. Foley and Molly, a black-eyed 
minx, fell at once under the wing of Mrs. Martin. A 
little later Mr. Martin fooled with the laws of gravitation 


up with laughter as he watched the performance in the 
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way that he was on a new tack; that if he could 
hold out things would be different. 

For he had seen that the drunkards went to the 
pawnshops, and the sellers went to the banks. So 
he had an ambition to own an interest—perhaps, a 
whole place. He was shrewd enough to coin his pop- 
ularity; but he couldn’t understand why people 
even his mother— doubted his new intentions. It 
was not pleasant to feel that everybody expected 
him to backslide. But when he came good and hard 
against the fact of general distrust it had exactly 
the right effect; for it aroused in him all the bull- 
dog qualities. And there came, as there 
usually comes to obstinate determination, a climax 
After that all was easy. 

For Bull got an interest. Then he owned the 

place. He put up glorying signs and reached out. 
He drew the crowds. And every nickel was three 
cents profit. And now money sought Bull, money 
for partnerships, for investments, money for stakes 
and prize-fights, billiard games, anything of chance. 
Bul! was square. You could depend on Bull. Bull 
never squealed. Bull’s word was as good as gold. 
What Bull said went. Didn’t Bull smash Denny 
Macklin’s jaw because he doubted, and isn’t there 
a big dent in that very same jaw? Of course, and 
it was because Bull forgot to take off his diamond 
ring before he hit the blackguard. 

Politics? Oh, yes. That was sure. The leaders 
picked Bull out early and trusted him with some of 
the campaign money for his ward. Bull accounted 
accurately for every penny and returned something 
besides. 

‘Mr. Martin,” said the leader, ‘‘ you have got the 
right idea. If we give much time to politics we are 
fools not to use our opportunities—and there is a 
lot of them laying around loose right now. But’— 
there was a powerful emphasis on the but—‘‘ we 
can’t do nothing unless we stand together—that is to say, 
if you are straight with the organization, the organization 
is going to throw its favors your way.” 

The organization took hold of Bull and made him an 
alderman, He gave up saloons and went into contracts 
and such. In the newspapers he was an unscrupulous 
ward politician and a suspected boodler; in his district he 
was a hero and a leader. So it came to pass that in the big 
reform movement, with everything of repute in the daily 
prints against him, Bull was elected to the legislature by 
a flattering majority. He didn’t want to go to the legis- 
lature; he preferred the city and the bums to the rural 
capita! and the hayseeds. But it was a year of large cor- 
poration enterprises. The legislative tree was full of plums. 

Sometime before this a little comedy had been enacted. 
Mrs. Foley had died. Molly Foley, grown to a young lady, 
receiving an education at Bull Martin’s expense and living 
with the Martins, asked Mrs, Martin to go driving. The 
carriage went for more then an hour over the devious 
route, and finally stopped before a house of modern 
design with deep yard and grassplot. Mrs. Martin was 
asked in. She saw a few familiar things and many new 
articles—very little taste, but much plush and gilt. 

Not a word did she speak until she gazed upon the 
central object of the backyard landscape. 

“* My tub!” she exclaimed. 

“ And there's holes in the bottom, so flowers can grow,” 
exclaimed Bull, who had crept up behind her, ‘‘ All of this 
is yours, old lady. and I'd like to know if you're ready to 
take back what you said about me and the old man.” 

“Not yet,” she declared loyally. 


soon 


"TT 

N THE election that sent Bull Martin to the legislature 

were three surprises. One was Bull, another was Omar 
Totter. no relative of the poet, but a professiona: reformer, 
and the third was Richard Kid, the son of old Solomon Kid, 
the plutocrat, and a young man who was himself in the 
ten-million class. It was a reform wave and it tumbled all 
sorts of bedfellows together in the city delegation. Omar 
Totter had been in polities all his life—a jealous, rasping 
critic, familiarly known as the human hornet. Richard 
Kid had ideas above money, and wanted to do something 
on his own account; so he took this dive into politics, 
handling himself well in the campaign and coming out 
a winner. Bull Martin got through because, as he said, 
there was but one reformer in his district, and when two 
reform votes were found in the ballot-box they had the 
fellow arrested for repeating. 

To the legislature came the usual assortment of poli- 
ticians and rural statesmen, among whom such men as 
Totter and Kid loomed as curiosities. But people, even 
in legislatures, soon average up in a wonderfully com- 
fortable way, and so there followed a general geniality 
that brought all the members into a touch-and-go fellow- 
ship. Still, it was a curious development which made 
friends of such opposite natures and conditions as Richard 
Kid and Bull Martin-—the representatives of two extremes 
—the silk stocking and the heeler. Clearly the young 
millionaire could not understand it, but finally heattributed 
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“Mr. Martin, Here is a Seat for the Lady” 


it to Bull’s vital and radiant animalism, to his bold 
candor and unexpectedness; for he found that to be near 
Bull was to feel the charm of brute strength and to hear 
things expressed in far different idioms than he had known 
in uptown circles. What puzzled him most was Bull’s 
unconcealed liking for him, and the mystery was never 
solved until Bull himself spoke. 

“‘There’s nothin’ like th’ hair of th’ dog to cure th’ 
bite,” said Bull one day. 

**So I’ve heard,” said Richard smilingly. 

** And you proved it,” said Bull. 

“How?” 

“The day you pulled me out of the water and give mea 
drink o’ gentleman’s whisky. Says I that day: ‘Bull, you 
gutter bum, why can’t you cut wood alcohol an’ wait till 
you can buy the real thing?’ An’ that’s what happened, 
with this difference—time I got to be able to buy the good 
stuff I found I didn’t want to be bit ag’in.” 

“You don’t mean to say ——” 

“Yep, I was th’ duffer tryin’ to do stunts in that sail- 
boat—an’ say, when I asked you to save my dog an’ you 
ruined yer fine white suit doin’ it, I said to myself: ‘He’s 
all right; an’ if it ever comes to me to do him a turn, he 
needn't ask me twice. Fact is, he needn’t ask me once.’” 

“Well, well,” said Richard. “I can’t take it all in ” 

“Of course you can’t, You’ve never been up against it. 
You were born to what you've got, an’ I'm glad of it. A 
feller like you ought to have plenty o’ money. An’ you 
can't know th’ feelin’s of us who climb out of alleys an’ 
try to get some o’ th’ things that make you human. An’ 
you can’t know that we don’t give a damn how we get ’em, 
so as we get ’em. An’ you can’t know how we stick to 
them that helps us. If you'd throw away all yer money an’ 
live where I lived, an’ pulled yourself up decent by th’ 
help o’ th’ organization, I guess you’d have another guess 
coming in this here game o’ politics,” 

“Of course ” began Richard. 

“Oh, now, no apologies,” waived Bull generously. ‘I 
don’t blame you fer bein’ a reformer. It’s a good lay. 
But what I want to say is that you'd be as much out o’ 
place representin’ my district as I’d be representin’ yours 

see? You in Bill Conlon’s place Saturday night an’ me 
in your parlor in glad rags would be just about as fine a 
pair o’ misfits as ever got loose.” 

Kid laughed, and the friendship of these utterly differ- 
ent men began to ripen. 

The glad-rag idea came to reality much sooner than 
Bull suspected. To stimulate the life in the state capital, 
the new executive gave what is beyond all else the most 
representative American social function—the Governor's 
ball to the legislature—an occasion that assembles, in 
one medley of manner and fashion, the personal and 
sartorial characteristics of an entire commonwealth. 

Bull wrote forthwith for his mother and Molly Foley, 
and sent the money for their costumes. They arrived on 
the appointed day and found fine rooms at the big hotel. 

**Ye'’ve got me here, Bull,’’ Mrs. Martin declared, ‘‘ but 
ye’re not goin’ to take me to no ball to make a fool o’ 
myself at my time o’ life. You an’ Molly can go, but I 
stay right in this room. An’ a beauty it is. An’ I wish 
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John was here, to know I’m settin’ like company 
in a rocker, instead o’ dustin’ an’ cleanin’.” 

With the woman’s intuition Molly had dressed 
well. Bull was in his glad rags, feeling, he said, “‘like 
a boiled lobster in an eggshell.’ Mrs. Martin ap- 
proved. 

‘* Better lookin’ than the old man, eh?” he asked, 
as he swung himself around for her inspection. 

“*Niver,” she said. 

Bull and Molly were a little late. Most of the 
guests were seated, and there was a seemingly end- 
less expanse of floor over which they had to go. 

They were on their perilous journey before they 
appreciated the danger of it. It was a new experi- 
ence, a parlous launching on strange waters. Sud- 
denly Bull realized he was at sea with billows of 
people beyond, looking and laughing and talking. 
No retreat was possible, and onward they went. To 
Bull's dismay, he felt Molly hanging more heavily 
on hisarm. He knew then that the fright had come 
upon her, and in bis double responsibility and con- 
sternation he looked hopelessly around for a harbor 
of refuge. Presently they came toa standstill—those 
misfits in the brilliant arena. When things began 
to swim before Bull’s eyes and Molly was on the 
point of sinking to the floor, a young man, immacu- 
lately dressed, stepped forward and said: ‘Mr. 
Martin, here is a seat for the lady.” Bull looked 
up with a joy he never felt before. 

‘*You’ve saved my life a second time,’’ he mum- 
bled, as he followed Molly, gracefully escorted to 
safety by Richard Kid. 

Richard did it so nicely that Bull was still in 
a condition of frazzle when he found himself gaz- 
ing into the loveliest eyes he had ever seen and 
dimly heard: ‘‘ Miss Van Nort, allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. Martin, a member of the legislature from 
our city.” 

“Mr. Martin,” she said, as she smiled in a way that 
further disturbed his mental state, ‘‘I am glad to meet 
you—again,” 

‘Well, if this don’t beat the Dutch!” exclaimed Bull, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“‘Tam Dutch,” she laughed gayly. 

“Overboard some more!” Bull exclaimed. ‘And I 
guess you’ll have to pull me out. He's done it twice, and 
dogged if I don’t believe you told him to do it both times.”’ 

““You have learned to hold the tiller more firmly, Mr. 
Martin,” she said. ‘‘I think it’s fine how you've sailed 
since ‘id 

Then Miss Glenn Van Nort paid pleasant compliments 
to the big politician in a way that made him forget his 
recent discomfort and which transported him beyond any 
elation he had ever known in all the congratulations of 
his political life. He tried to thank her, but for once the 
task was far beyond him, and all he could do was to say 
that every time he tried to do the big thing he seemed to 
go overboard. He declared the water was getting deeper 
all the time, only he did recall when he saw her on the 
yacht that day she was so “plumb pretty” he forgot 
what he was doing, and now that he beheld her again, 
more beautiful than ever, he didn’t know what to do. 

Miss Van Nort’s merriment rang out like silver bells, 
and just then people began to come up and speak; but 
before she greeted them she extended her hand to Bull 
and said seriously and sweetly: ‘‘I am glad you held the 
tiller so well, I really am, and I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” said Bull. 

In the moving about, Bull and Molly found themselves 
in the procession, and when Molly could talk she said: 

“‘Isn’t it wonderful, Bull, to think of us meeting Mr. 
Kid and Miss Van Nort, the two blue bloods who are 
going to be married? Isn’t it just grand?” 

“*Oh, I don’t know,” said Bull, who had recovered his 
equanimity. ‘‘They're old friends of mine—met ’em 
years ago—and him and me is colleagues.” 

When they returned to the hotel they found Mrs. 
Martin fast asleep in the chair. 

“We had the finest time ever,’ Molly told her. ‘*We 
shook hands with the Governor and met the swells, and 
everybody spoke to Bull. It’s proud of him you ought 
to be, Mrs. Martin.”’ 

“‘His father was the most popular man at all the 
picnics,”’ replied Mrs. Martin. ‘‘And it’s time to go to 
bed.” 

Iv 

N THE course of the session came the fight on the 

Watershed Bill. It had to do with the city’s water sup- 
ply. Bull cultivated Richard’s friendship with increased 
assiduity. He opened the way to the most original 
arrangement that ever existed between two legislators. 

‘*You know some of the things I’m after ain’t straight, 
and I know you know it,” said Bull. “I ain’t goin’ to try 
to lie to you, but this you can bet on—what I tell you goes, 
and if anything ain’t square, I'll steer you away from it. 
Now, this Watershed Bill has got graft in it. But it’s 
best for the city to have it now. It will cost more later on. 
If you vote for it you'll save us the price of a hayseed, 
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but I don’t ask you to vote for it. I just ask you to look 
at it all round and size it up yourself. Of course, you can 
dodge if you want to.” 

But Richard Kid did not care to dodge. He looked at it 
all round and concluded that, with all its faults, its merits 
demanded his support. 

When it was known that Richard Kid would vote for 
the bill, Omar Totter, the human hornet, polished up his 
oratorical stings and got busy. He had keenly resented 
Richard's popularity and his aversion to him personally 
As the original professional reformer, Totter felt a right 
to question all motives except his own. He held within 
his bosom a monopoly of purity. And it was natural that 
he should feel bitter when he saw, on one hand, Richard 
Kid, the man of millions, and, on the other, Bull Martin, 
the ward heeler, enjoying a consideration from his col- 
leagues which had been denied to his own immaculate 
superiority. 

So he made a speech full of insidious allusions, jammed 
with thinly-veiled sarcasm, and all directed at the political 
millennium, in which the lion, alias Bull Martin, and the 
lamb, alias Richard Kid, lay down together to enjoy the 
feast of graft contained in the Watershed Bill. Totter 
knew the use of words, and he spared nothing to make his 
speech a masterpiece of its kind. As he proceeded the 
crowd gathered in full expectation of a row. Most of 
them were looking at Bull Martin, expecting him to break 
out atany moment. They wondered if he would commit a 
personal assault on Totter. Bull sat in his seat with a 
countenance that was grim and apparently undisturbed 
He turned his chair so as to get a good view of the gallery, 
where he saw Miss Glenn Van Nort wincing under Totter’s 
brutal references to Richard Kid, and yet concealing her 
feelings with a half-smile that deceived and made her an 
entirely charming picture. 

Totter raised many laughs and each one cut Bull Martin 

cut because they ridiculed him at the expense of a son of 
fortune, and brought into contrast his humble beginnings 
and the rough part he had played in life. When Totter 
finished Bull was on his feet almost before he knew it, 
forced there by his feelings and by the expectations that 
he saw in the eyes of those around him 

And then followed the famous dog speech of Bull 
Martin 

‘“* Mr. Speaker, I rise to inquire if there’s anything in the 
rules ag’in yaller dogs.” 

A laugh rang through the House and the speaker rapped 
on the desk for order, letting the question answer itself 

Bull, cool, deliberate and in full voice, proceeded: 

*‘T take it there ain’t. So I will speak my piece. Mr 
Speaker, sir, while there’s all sorts of dogs in the world 
there’s only two kinds in the general dog proposition-—-the 
white and the yaller. The yaller is the mean cusses what 
ain't no good, fat or lean. Take a yaller dog and feed it on 
porterhouse and cream, and keep it clean and treat it decent 
and you don’t git nothin’ but a yaller dog — it’s just as ornery 
as the yaller dog of the slums. ‘Cause why, 
Mr. Speaker? ‘Cause the yaller’s inside, and 
it can’t look you in the face or think that 
every other dog ain't as yalleras it is. Other 
dogs, Mr. Speaker, have their rows, and their 
scraps, and their differences, and git what's 
comin’ to ‘em; but they know how to take it 
and they git along, because they have respect 

respect, Mr. Speaker, sir, for theirselves and 
other dogs — for all except the yaller dog. The 
fine collie in the rich house knows the decent 
dog in the tenement, but they don’t bother 
with yaller dogs — which ain't in their class 

“*Now, Mr. Speaker, sir,’’ exclaimed Bull, 
rising almost to magniloquence, ‘‘ it’s the same 
with men as with dogs. I ain’t a member of 
the four hundred, but when it comes to the 
two kinds of people I guess I’m right side up 
with care on top of the white line, and I know 
the white breed. And, Mr. Speaker, sir,’’ he 
thundered, ‘‘I ain’t giving a--I mean J ain't 
carin’ a—that is, Mr. Speaker, I'd like to say 
it, but it ain’t parliamentary —I say the yaller 
dog kin snar! till —till—you know what I mean 

freezes over, but he can’t bother me, for he 
ain’t in my class.” 

Every victim of Totter’s remorseless sar- 
casm and all others who enjoyed a fight broke 
forth in laughter and applause and urged Bull 
on. Many crowded closer and there were loud 
exclamations of encouragement Bull had 
made a hit and his simple eloquence, driven 
home by the intensest earnestness, swept all 
before it. He had to pause while the demon- 
strations were repeated, and he looked at the 
gallery and saw two gloved hands clapping in 
delight. 

‘**A yaller dog, Mr. Speaker, sir, never fights 
fair. He sneaks up and snips—that’s what 
he does, Mr. Speaker, sir, sneaks and snips. 
In this case, Mr. Speaker, he has used me 
to snip at one of the finest men in this whole 


“You Would Have Made it if You Had 
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legislature. Once I saw this man pull a cheap, ordinary 
feller out of the water—saved his life, Mr. Speaker. Not 
o. ‘y that, but saved his dog’s life, too; and did it like the 
genc he was. If he had been yaller, Mr. Speaker, sir, he 
would ’a’ stood there and delivered a speech and said 
‘Ladies and Gents! Look at me, the angel reformer 
whose pretty wings ain’t even wet.’ But he was white, Mr 
Speaker, and he done his duty; and that’s what he’s doin’ 
here today, and what you'll always find him doin’.”’ It 
needless to add Bull's further tribute to Richard Kid, or 
his excoriation of Omar Totter, or his homely explanation 
of his own record The whole speech elicited vociferous 
approbation that shook the ceiling, and Bull was sur- 
rounded by congratulating colleagues, while Totter stood 
aloof and grew more bitter at a fate that denied to him the 
acclaim of his fellows. It was inexpressibly painful to 
Totter to have all his clever and polished periods knocked 
hopelessly away by the coarse phrases of an ungram- 
matical buffoon 

Richard Kid made a neat little speech in which he 
thanked his champion: 

“IT think I need not add much more,” he said. ‘‘ This 
measure has its demerits, and some of its cireumstances 
are suspicious. But taken near and far, and counting in 
all the objections, the fact remains that it is for the best 
interests of our city that it should pass. While I may be 
one of those strange creatures called amateur reformers, 
I hope I do not expect perfection in the present state of 
our politics, and I look upon the present bill as a business 
proposition that should not be turned down just because 
some of its profits may go to those who should not have 
them. As to the reflections of my honorable critic con- 
cerning my associations, you may permit me to remark 
that a man may choose his friends.”’ 

A round of applause greeted the speaker. Then the 
fight on the bill began. With the excitement stirred up 
by the clash between Totter and Martin and Kid it did 
not require long for the contest to reach fever heat 
Motion and counter-motion clashed. Many members 
were on their feet, yelling and gesticulating. The noise 
rose in fury and in volume, and the atmosphere grew thick 

Miss Glenn Van Nort, who had watched it all as though 
it were a drama, commenced to feel faint. She left the 
gallery and found the reception-room. There, in a deep 
window behind the heavy curtains, she sank on a chair 
and drank in the fresh air. Presently she heard voices 

‘It's a cinch!” said one exultingly. ‘We've got ‘em 
They're going to be paid before they vote on this Water- 


shed Bill They re going in now one by one The 
camera is so fixed that no one could see or suspect, and 
we'll have a photograph of the whole business. We'll 


catch Bull Martin for sure. He’s the main one we're after 
We'll have him count the money, and while he is counting 
it the camera will be recording the whole tableau. We're 
going to get such a record of the grafters of this legislature 
that nobody will be able to escape 





Held the Tiller Firmly" 





In a stage whisper another voice, rapidly approact 
from the legislative hall, said excitedly Ally 
Bull's coming out.” 
‘Now for the big chromo for the rogu gallery aid 
the first speaker 
The men fled. Behind them was a beautiful won 
who went quickly down the ait She reached the ma 
entrance to the House as a big fellow was pushing through 
the crowd It Was easy to put hersell in his way 
Mr. Martin he called, ‘‘may I see you a moment 
Sure said Bull. ‘* Wt i Miss Van Nort 
I do not feel well he said weakly I fear I shall 
faint unless 
Bull did not allow her to finish the sentences He took 
her arm and in a twinkling had her out of the crowd, 
hurrying her down the corridor to his committee-roon 





He placed her in a chair, threw open a window and held a 
ylass to her lips She ope ned her eyes, ga ed blankly 
around for an instant, sipped the water and said faintly: 
Oh, thank you 
They were the only persons in the room. All others 
were jammed in the big House watching the Watershed 
hight 
‘You are very kind he said I hope I am not 
taking you from your dutic 
‘Not a bit of it!’ he declared stoutly 
I could not reach Mr. Kid, and I am afraid to be left 
alone for a litth Do you mind 
It's a pleasure and an honor,” said Bull proudly. He 





was looking into a lovely face, and there was no room for 
other thoughts 
I want to complime nt you on your peech ’ she said 
It was fine, splendid like an act of chivalry one reads 
about. It was noble of you, and 
Bull raised both hands in modest protest. ‘‘ Any gent 
would ‘a’ done it for a friend's lady friend,’’ he said 
In spite of her perfect self-possession, a smile flitted 
across her face at Bull's way of putting it, but she giew 
serious as he continued: 
[ watched you when that yaller hound was snarling 


at him—at him and me—and I know you expected me to 
do something. I don't know what it was or how I done it 
But when you give the word I just jumped in, and 
splashed around the best I could 
“[ gave the word he repeated 
Sure You know you did. You're the kind that 
makes a man do a thing--and you don’t have to speak 
out, either. Seems to me as I set there I saw your lip 
move and say Git up, you mutt, and hand him one! 
That i words to that effect Now, honest 
‘7 hoped you would he smiled 
Same thing aid Bull 
What I liked about your speech, Mr. Martin,” she 
said, with much emphasis and deliberation was it 
manliness. You stood straight. You did not pretend to 
be what you were not But you made everybody feel 
that you are honest and squar lL am proud 
of you You know he added, bending for 
ward in her chair as if inviting confidence, ‘I 
love sports, and politics is the king of them 
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Selling Goods by Show Window 


N THE ground 
floor of a cer- 
tain sky- 


‘A ILLUSTRATED BY 
scraper, on a side 


street within a stone’s throw of Manhattan’s city hall, 
there was a store which for five years held a world’s 
record as a hoodoo, Soon after it had been completed a 
custom tailor settled himself in it and inside of six 
months went broke. A well-known shoe company, with 
branches in many cities, tried the spot, but quit early. 
An office-fixture concern came and stayed three months. 
A stationer tried his luck, but turned the place over to a 
candy-store man, who passed it along to another custom 
tailor, who went broke. After that the shop had a black 
eye. Twice rentals were lowered. Men came and saw and 
went away. 

“It is impossible,” they said. ‘The store is two feet 
below sidewalk level. Look at it; why, it’s sc low that a 
man on the sidewalk has to look down to look into the 
show window. Besides, ask any one on the block; the 
place is a hoodoo.” 

It began to look as if the shop would be unfit for use, 
excepting as a United States Army recruiting office, when 
three men appeared upon the scene. They were clean- 
cut, level-headed men, not in the least oblivious to the 
architectural shortcomings of the store or to the defect of 
its show window. These details worried them about as 
much as the hoodoo reputation. They knew the rental 
of the place and they knew, roughly, hcw many tens of 
thousands of peopie passed this shop, to and from busi- 
ness, between seven and seven. 

For three weeks the windows of the store were clouded 
opaque white from the inside, while the three men worked 
in shirt-sleeves and trucks drew up with store fixtures, 
boxes and cases. In due time sign boards were put up, 
anncuncing the opening of a drugstore. 

Pedestrians whose routes lay past the hoodoo shop and 
who knew its history pitied the poor suckers with the elab- 
orate preparations, when of a morning, instead of pity- 
ing, they halted on their way to business to stare. During 
the night the show window of the hoodoo shop had been 
thrown open to the public, and not on the continent 
had drugstere window been seen remotely resembling it. 


A Triumph of Window-Dressing 


HE window was lined with flaming red crépe paper and 

lighted by a hundred incandesceuat lamps. Inthemiddle 
of the window was a brand-new contractor’s wheelbarrow, 
loaded chock-full with horehound candy and dumped on 
one side. On either side of the wheelbarrow were heaps of 
razors two feet high, flanked by mountains of playing- 
cards with ornate picture backs. Turkish towels shared 
the background with a cartload of wallets, pocketbooks 
and fancy-leather goods of al! descriptions; and between 
these and a dozen similar big features smokers’ supplies, 
jewel boxes, shears, scissors, penknives, manicure sets and 
a score of other articles were tastefully arranged. Out ofa 
thousand spectators it is 
safe to say not one would 
have looked into that 
show window without 
being tempted to buy one 
thing or another. 

At a conservative esti- 
mate sixty thousand per- 
sons passed this store 
between sevén in the 
morning andseven o'clock 
that night, and it was a 
mighty peculiar specimen 
of human who did not 
have it impressed upon 
him that there was some- 
thing doing at the old 
hoodoo stand. 

Within half an hour 
after the store had been 
thrown open it was pretty 
well settled whether or 
n0t the venture would 
make good. Within two 
hours after opening the 
place was literally 
jammed full of people 

‘Of course, with a crazy 
window like that, what 
else would you expect?”’ 
said a merchant at the 
corner of the block. 
“Wait until the people 
get tired of that circus 


By A. W. ROLKER 





In Less Than Ten Minutes a Dense Crowd 
Was Jammed in Front of His Windows 


stunt.” But the 
proprietors of that 
H. M. BRETT store had no inten- 

tion in the world of 
letting them get tired. In that show windowa little 
fortune lay awaiting them, they figured, and they 
meant to keep the pot a-boilin’. 

Monday of the second week the wheelbarrow and 
the horehound candy and the flaming red paper 
were gone. Instead, the color effect was lavender 
and white. At either end of the window stood a 
sugar barrel heaped high with gum drops. The 
entire window display, from razors to playing-cards and 
jewel boxes, had been succeeded by a mass of divers 
articles even more varied and remarkable than those shown 
the first week. Even dollar watches and amber necklaces 
were shown. 

All this happened nearly nine years ago. In New York 
there are four or five stores selling drugs that are larger 
than this one regarding floor space; not one of them, how- 
ever, is more of a veritable gold mine. With novelties 
and gimcracks and trinkets these druggists lure people 
into their store; incidentally they sell them toilet articles 
and powders, and pills and prescriptions. Week for week 
this wondrous display is changed, and week for week 
crowds jam the place so that the sole problem of the pro- 
prietors is how to serve customers quick enough. 


The Merchant’s Best Press Agent 


HE story of the success of this hoodoo store illustrates 

how the up-to-date retailer who knows his business goes 
to work. He does not regard his show window asa sort of 
vermiform appendix wherein to display so many chaste 
exhibits apt to appeal to the customer on the still hunt for 
anything in his line. On the contrary, the show window is 
his brass band, his press agent, his biggest-of-all adver- 
tisements that does not wait for the customer to come in, 
but reaches out through the plate glass, grasps his man by 
the arm and leads him into the store, where he belongs. It 
makes no difference whether he sells men’s hats or shoes 
or pills, or any other line dead as a doornail from the view- 
point of popular interest. He knows that using a show 
window to make a store stick above its competitors is a 
matter of know-how and not a question of guesswork. Just 
as the stage manager of a new play rehearses and tries and 
re-tries and fusses until he has exactly the right lights and 
shades and shadows to appeal to his audience, so the mer- 
chant goes to work, analyzing his line and his audience 
until he hits on a scheme that brings the public flocking 
to his doors, 

Few details in the management of a retail business are 
more interesting than the methods by which the modern 
merchant drums up his crowds and turns his show win- 
dows into a fortune, If he sells staples like hardware or 
meats or groceries, and wants to increase his trade, like 
the drug man, he butts into as widely different a line as is 
reasonable and uses this in his show window and sells it 
without a penny’s profit, solely to attract 
strangers and get them into the habit of 
coming into his store and eventually of buy- 
ing his staples. If heisin a line like shoes, 
which puts side lines pretty much cut of 
question, he lies awake nights thinking up 
some scheme whereby he can stage his 
goods in such a striking manner that the 
bare mention of his line suggests his, and 
only his, store. And if he happens to have 
a line not adapted to either of these meth- 
ods, then he falls back on human show- 
window displays that arrest the attention 
of show-window audiences by mystifying 
or otherwise entertaining them and send- 
ing them away thinking. 

One of the most effective methods used 
by modern merchants to sell goods by show 
window is a variation on the one already 
described—instead of using a potpourri, 
hodgepodge exhibit such as the drug men 
used for drawing trade, the merchant 
chooses one single article at a time as his 
bait. The owner of a meat market, for 
instance, shows a window full of grapefruit 
of the best quality, offered at a price that 
seems ridiculous. A week or so later, of a 
morning, he exploits himself selling white 
grapes at prices that are wholesale. Simi- 
larly, one week a hardware dealer may en- 
tice with a sacrifice sale of fine china, this 
to be followed by glassware and the like. 

In a New England town there was a 
dry-goods and notions dealer who used this 









principle to advantage. 
Time was when this mer- 
chant did a splendid busi- 
ness, but his success 
attracted another and an- 
other man in the same line 
into the district, with the 
result that none was mak- 
ingmoney. While the iner- 
chant was breaking his head 
for some strategy to beat 
out his competitors a bright 
idea occurred to him. 

“Every woman uses 
fancy soaps,” he argued. 
“If I could lay in a stock of 
this and offer it at cut rates I’d have every woman in 
town running in here, and that’s about all I want.” 
When the soaps came the dealer retailed them at a shade 
less than they cost him wholesale; but the rush the women 
made for these soaps will go down in the dealer’s family 
history. Nine out of ten women attracted by the soap 
bargains bought merchandise of other description before 
they left the store. At the end of two weeks, when the 
women of this town were fairly supplied with soaps, the 
merchant repeated the trick with toilet powder. Then 
came perfumes and toilet waters in succession —sacrificed 
at cost, while all the time the sale of white goods, ribbons, 
buttons, and so forth, waxed fatter and fatter. 

Up and down the street the two competitors gazed in 
the direction of the successful one and wondered how 
he was stealing their customers—gazed without seeing. 
Within six months one of the competitors moved to 
another part of the town, while the remaining one accepted 
a call to go into another line. 

Working side lines in a show window as a lure to cus- 
tomers is all very well for a store selling many distinctly 
different articles, likea drugstore or a dry-goods and notion 
store, for the customers who take the bait have before 
them a wide selection of wares, some one of which they 
are almost sure to need. But the merchant whose stock 
consists of a single article that does not permit wide choice 
arranges his display on a different principle. He uses his 
show window for striking exhibits which impress his shop 
and his line on the notice of the public. 





There Was Something Doing 
at the Old Hoodoo Stand 


Timeliness of Window Displays 


LD persis DLY the simplest method of show-window 
advertising is when the merchant scours his town and 
rents, borrows or purchases display objects certain to 
catch the eye of the passer-by. This is the window-adver- 
tising method with which the manager of the Broadway 
store of a well-known fountain-pen company has made his 
shop one of the landmarks of lower Manhattan. 

Long before the Spanish War this store, although deal- 
ing in an article which in itself could boast of no popular 
fascination, was famous for groups of from twenty-five 
to fifty people that stood from morning until night block- 
ing the sidewalk and gazing into its show window. It was 
the Spanish War, however, with its shells and war relics, 
that gave the manager of this place the opening he had 
been wanting. 

The day war was Jeclared he telephoned to a Brooklyn 
projectile works and ordered pairs of projectiles from the 
eight-inch down to the small rapid-fire gun sizes—powder 
charges withdrawn. These he placarded and arranged in 
his window. In New York at this time all interest lay in 
battleships, in twelve-inch guns, in shells and such things, 
but not one person in five hundred ever had seen real, 
live shells of the sort that would plow into one side of 
a battleship and out of the other. Interest created by 
this display was such that two policemen had to be sta- 
tioned in front of the store to prevent the complete block- 
ing of the sidewalk. For two weeks the shells remained, 
then they were sold back to the projectile company and 
their places were taken by pieces of piping and boiler iron 
and the breech-block of a big gun, all relics from the wreck 
of the Maine. Week by week the window display of this 
company kept as near as possible to the war pace and drew 
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enormous crowds. In time there was a big oil painting of 
the Oregon part hidden in the mist of the volcano of flame 
and smoke of her own fire. Later came the Philippine War 
relics, bolos, axes and other weapons used by the savages 
against our troops. 

When the fighting was over and war interest had ceased 
the company changed to less strenuous exhibits. Of a 
morning in May, when half the city yearned for fields and 
the open where young life was sprouting in buds and 
branches, the manager of this store transformed his show 
windows into a bower of flowers the like of which had not 
been seen on Broadway, even in a florist’s window. Two 
truckloads of waxy, pink apple blossoms were heaped into 
a solid mass in the show windows. 

The flowers endured for only a day, and they must have 
cost the price of a fairly good road horse; yet the expense 
was warranted, for even people in passing trolley cars arose 
from seats to press noses against windows for a better 
view. The story of that display and the name of the pen 
company must have been mentioned that night in three 
states and in ten or twenty thousand homes. 

The instances mentioned are, of course, so many drops 
out of a bucketful of water compared with what this com- 
pany has done in the window-advertising line. Now they 
show the originals of the cartoons done by a famous car- 
toonist, now they show Peary’s sledges and snowshoes, 
and now they show an eight-foot-long brass working model 
of a locomotive and tender. The one thing that never 
changes in this window is the fountain-pen exhibit. Shells, 
bolos, cartoons, snowshoes or locomotives—there are the 
fountain pens, from the cheap ones intended for utility to 
the gold-mounted ones intended for presentation purposes. 


Money in a Druggist’s Joke 


| = the world loves a good joke. Nothing travels quicker 
or farther. Nothing is harder to Kill. Now and then 
the up-to-date show-window advertiser comes acrossa nug- 
get of this sort and turns it into profit. 

Several summers ago a New England druggist, famous 
for excellent soda water, struck a good joke which he utilized 
promptly for his show window. On a huge placard 
he drew a grotesque, schoolboy’s outline picture of a 
man drinking a glass of soda and under this he printed: 


I CAN’T DRAW PICTURES FOR SOUR BEANS 
BUT I CAN 
DRAW SODA TO BEAT THE BAND 

The story of the increased soda receipts which 
the druggist said came to him owing to this simple 
joke was carried by drummers about the country 
and was printed in a trade paper. In this way it 
spread, until last year it was used in many places in 
many of our larger cities. 

A good, modern joke suited to the purpose of the 
show window is a mighty rare thing. This is why, 
above all else, the up-to-date merchant pounces upon 
it when he gets a chance. If he can ring in the ele- 
ment of timeliness so much the better for business. 

As a rule one of the slowest days in the year in a retail 
store is the day after election day, always with one excep- 
tion—the hat store. Why men do not bet suspenders or 
socks on elections instead of hats will never be known; 
but the fact remains that the day after election is always 
one of the biggest in the year for the hat store, particularly 
if it happens to be a Presidential election and the store is 
in a well-populated business section. 

It was with a timely joke that a certain hatter in the 
far downtown section of Manhattan practically cornered 
for himself the harvest following an important election 
On the morning after election day the window of this hat 
store was draped in 
somber black. Here 
and there stood a 
funereal, black- 
draped pedestal 
On each was a 
showy, grinning, 
plaster-of-paris skull 
wearing a black 
derby with a broad 
mourning band 
Across the window 
was the black-on- 
purple sign: 


IN THE COLD, GRAY 
DAWN OF THE 
MORNING AFTER 


Likely not in the 
history of window 
advertising did win- 
dow ever show a 
more striking ex- 
hibit,and thecrowds 
that passed and 
laughed and retold 
this joke must have 





Then the Doctor Thumped His Lungs 


and Exiled Him Back to the Country 
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numbered many hundred thousands. But only those who 
had won hats on election bets understood the real signif 
cance of the joke, and they delighted in leading losers 
into this especially-s 
to “pony up 


The cost of this display was more than three hundred 





ged reception hall and inviting them 


dollars and only fora single day was it permitted to remait 
yet it was a marvelously paying investment, for not in all 
the history of this store's d y-alter-election business had 
it sold half as many hats as it did on the day it advertised 
with the joke 

Two retail men, the one an expert in 
window advertising and the other : I 
were having a friendly chat. ‘What's you 
attracting the crowds?” the beginner asked 
thought for an instant and then said: 
cause you to halt on a rush down the street 
show window? Anything striking, would it 
exactly what brings the other fellow to your sh 
too 99 . 

“Anything striking” hits the nail on the head precisely. 
An exhibit may attract by its beauty or by its strange- 
ness, by its mysteriousness or owing to a score of other 
reasons; but always it must be scientifically striking. It 
must have two qualities: first, it must strike the eye; 
second, it must fetter the attention—otherwise, in itself, 
the exhibit may be an insignificant thing. 

Down in the tropics no man would think of eating a 
yellow orange any more than we would think of eating a 
decayed apple. Oranges in their native haunts are eaten 
when grass-green. Not many persons in our temperate 
zone know this. It was a Chicago fruiterer who cleverly 
took advantage of this insignificant fact 

During the recent holidays pedestrians passing the 
store of this fruiterer were brought to a sudden halt upon 
seeing in one of his show windows, not the usual display of 
midwinter fruits, but an exhibit that consisted of baskets 
of grass-green oranges 

Now, although epicures will tell you that an or: 
not fit to be eaten exce pt wv hen still green, most persc 
prefer to see you eat one and to watch you for symptoms 
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He Lies Awake Nights Thinking 
Up Some Scheme 


before they would dare take one themselves, and these 
red for sale in the season of good will 
rest Persons crowded the 


green oranges ¢ 


to men created no end of ir 





place from morning until night to purchase fruits and 
incidentally to inquire about the ‘‘queer green things 

of them for the sake of the 
novelty, but were politely told they would not be put on 


sale until a certain hour on Christmas Eve, as they were 


Some wanted to buy a basket 
yf 
invaluable for advertising purposes. They were, t 
More than double the usual holiday sales were made by 
did this show-wind: 





this store In fact. so une xpected y 
exhibit work that on Christmas Eve the store was all but 
completely sold out 

In your shew window place anything that is droll o1 
that is helpless, or that in another way appeals to humar 


lave an attraction that cannot [ail 





sympathy, and you 

The manager of a dairy’ lunchroom, 
a business section in Brooklyn, used this principle. The 
lunchroom had the up-to-date appearance and character 
istic white-tile interior peculiar to this style of favorite 


ewly opened I 


American eating-house, but it suffered from the start o1 
account of poor location There were too many 
lunchrooms in the neighborhood 

For three months the owner held on, paying a stagg 
ing rent and growing sick with the sight of empty chairs 
If only he could induce people to give him a single trial he 
felt sure he would quickly build up a splendid business 
How to reach out into the street and grasp some of those 
hurrying thousands on their way to rival restaurants and 
bring them to sit at his tables, this was his prot lem For 
originality the plan he finally decided upon would come 
near taking a medal. He went to a chicken farm in the 
outlying district and made a contract with its owner. The 
chicken man was to place in the show window of the 
lunchroom an incubator and he was to see that this was 
continually kept supplied with eggs on the point of 
hatching 

The rear of the tray of this incubator was filled wit! 


china eggs. Only the first two rows of the egg tray were 











kept filled with e; 

about to be pipped 
carefully transported 
daily from other it 
cubators on the 
enicken farm The 
result was that there 


Was an aimost contin- 


ious performance of 
( ( pe T 

thre gh nel ot 
chicks half-way out, 
oO cl S Sstagyering 





with the pu led ex- 





pression of new hie in 
tiny face On the 
floor of the show win- 
dow, in an inclosure 
surrounding the legs 


of the incubator, hun- 
dreds of golden puf 
balls ran about 
scratching, glad with “6 
the pure fun of living 

The crowds that 
came to see this ex- 
hibit so strange to the 
heart of a city were 
enormous. Twoweeks 
after the incubator had been placed in the window the owner 





Splits Hairs With a Razor Sharpened 
on Some Miraculous Strop 


was trying to buy out the lease of a stationer in the base- 
ment under him, with a view to converting this store into 
an annex, the alterations to be made at his own expense 

It is not necessary that a show-window exhibit appeal 
through attractiveness. On the contrary, an exhibit con- 
sisting of a homely contrast attracts the eye through sheer 
forcefulness The window advertisement of this class 
which comes near to holding the record was one used by a 
big shoe company 


One morning, not so man} igo, pedestrians on 





their way to business rubbed eyes upon gazing into 
the show windows of the various branch stores of this 
company, for they saw in them a sight suggesting a 
saw mill. In the center of each window was a regula- 
tion saw table through the center of which a twelve- 
inch circular saw buzzed at a rapid rate. Five or 
IX pairs of shoes sawed lengthwise in two, at right 
angles to the sole, lay scattered on the table 


manufactured by this company; 


One pair 
of these were hoes 
the others were shoes made by rival manufacturers 
What the bu aw revealed was interesting Most 
‘ the soles, finished outside in a glistening black 
howed at the cleavage that they were made of 
inferior red-brown leather. In a number of them 
outside soles had been filled or backed with scrap 
leather 
take the place of leather 
were of high-class quality out-and-out were those 
manufactured by the company making the exhibit 


In one pair felt had been iammed tightly to 


The only shoes shown that 


For nearly a year these circular saws did the work of so 
many hundred human salesmen from the windows of thi 


compan) while it seemed as if the public vuld never tire 





of wat ry the exhibits with the spinning saw What the 
idea of this simpk ae Ce Wa worth to the mpany not 
even its officers can estimate At one swoop it put the 


AS MUST be 
4 exhibit that 


tnat sets people 

















more than spent ‘ S ! nd then an espe 
i triku t é the exper j 
re I ne 
A eceive ‘ e year certain dr od 
( eT ft i i ail ‘ r nt ne | i cor 
‘ ble r Whe he be n to catch } breatt 
i e! ! t na t I t ind he a 
! es K than he pie i t t So he lea ! 
real » the , id red-<cloth 
ns painte } ed thet 
If only he had struck into the dle of a rainv season 
he might have had a ghost of a chance, but at this time 
( ind grass were burni! he burbs a { 
looked as if it never would rain agal For a wee the 
merchant’ walked up and down an aisle tearing his ha 
trying to think up some dodge whereby to move tl! 
mendous stock. Then he sent a hurry call for a plumber 
and got him to install a shower bath anda] y proper 
drainage in the show wind Then he dressed p 
of his young women in a mackintost 
hood, posed her under the shower bath and turne } 
faucet 
In less than ten minutes a dense cr 1 mr 
frontof his wind Ihe ht 
} hower tr t ‘ 
(Conclud on Page 68S 
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GETTING OUT THE NEWS 


What the Associated Press Tries to Do and How It Does It 





“If He Had Fallen and Broke a Leg, Suh, He Would Have Rolled 
as Fah as the Telegraph Office, Suh” 


LTHOUGH it is the oldest, greatest and most 
A widely-known news-gathering organization the 
world has ever seen, although its name appears in 
the daily papers every day in the year, although it reaches 
out to every spot on earth, to the air above and to the 
waters beneath, where events occur or news exists, the 
general public has only a faint appreciation of the nature 
of the Associated Press, and comprehends but dimly its 
mission, its scope and its work 
Men prominent in affairs and public life know it well, 
and they realize that there is in existence today no more 
accurate, honorable and trustworthy organization that 
is subject to the limitations of human fallibility. The 
greater mass of the people understand in a vague way that 
it has something to do with newspapers, printers and 
publication, and is accurate and reliable. Beyond these 
elementary facts they know comparatively nothing 
Frequently there come to its offices letters containing 
money and the injunction: ‘‘Send me a copy of your 
paper."’ But the Associated Press publishes no paper. 
Often, young—some of them very young—men and 
maidens send in poetry, but the Associated Press uses no 
poetry 
At intervals, magazine articles and scenarios of plays 
are brought within its doors, but it has no need of such 
Now and then, advertising matter is sent to it, but it has 
nothing to do with advertising 
The Associated Press is ex- 
actly what its name implies 
an association of newspapers. It 
is mutual and codperative, and 
its sole mission is to collect and 
deliver to its members, with all 
possible speed, an account of the 
leading events of the day. It 
attempts nothing beyond that 
In point of strenuous human 
endeavor it may be doubted if 
there is anything beyond that 
toattempt. Its one aim is com- 
prehended in these four words 





quick and accurate news 


No Profits Made 















Fr; IS not operated for profit 
It does not make and does 
not attempt to make money. It 
is controlled by its members, 
who are scattered all over the 
country. Its expenses are met 
by the assessment of these 
members, who design to lssen, 
through codperation, the cost of 
gathering news rhis news is 


eit? 2 Fa FT 2S 


delivered to the members only, and is 
sold to nobody. The Associated Press 
is simply a money-saving machine— 
nothing more. 

Coéperation as a principle is simple. 
Asa practice between two individuals 
or two newspapers, it is easy; between 
four, still easy, but the possibilities of 
troubleincrease. Codperation between 
nine hundred newspapers in almost as 
many localities calls for great discre- 
tion, fine diplomacy, and exceptional 
ability on the part of him who is re- 
sponsible for the successful application 
of the principle. 

Everybody knows what happens 
when the representatives of all the 
states in the Union gather at Wash- 
ington and endeavor to coéperate on 
tariff. There is a flood of talk that 
begins nowhere, travels in a circle and 
finishes at the starting-point. Inter- 
minable discussion, almost endless 
delay, and much selfishness are always 
evident, resulting in weariness and 
disgust on the part of the public, 
which wants action above all things. 
That is what attempted codperation 
on the tariff means. When it is under- 
stood that the demand for news in 
different localities varies as greatly as does the necessity 
for particular commodities, the difficulty of supplying 
news for such diversified needs becomes manifest. 

It is only a few months since the proprietor of a paper 
located in the Mississippi Valley filed a complaint with 
the Associated Press that he was ‘‘receiving some matter 
that is not important.” An investigation showed that his 
statement was correct from his local viewpoint; but every 
piece of news that he declared to be unimportant was of 
direct interest to the cities and states on the Pacific Coast. 
Geographically, the Pacific Coast is west of the Mississippi 
Valley and, mathematically, the news for the Pacifie Coast 
was obliged to cross the Mississippi Valley. The editor’s 
idea of news values for his paper was correct, but his con- 
ception of true codperation was defective. 

There are staples in news as there are staples in busi- 
ness. Every paper in the country must give to its readers 
certain things each day, such as the trend of prices in 
Wall Street, on the Chicago Board of Trade, on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, and other matters of a like 
character. Such news constitutes the routine reports of 
the Associated Press. With these disposed of comes the 
question of selection. 

The general public believes that newspapers are on an 
eternal search for matter with which to fill their columns. 
There can be no greater error. No paper in any large city 
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in the country either does or can print every day all the 
news that is brought into its editorial room. It publishes 
only such a portion of this news as it deems of compara- 
tive importance and interest to the community. The well- 
edited newspaper of today selects its news with a teaspoon, 
and discards it with a shovel. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties that constantly beset 
the successful application of the codperative principle, 
the Associated Press is today a triumph of codperation, 
without doubt the most successful example of the kind that 
the world holds. That it is such is due to the efforts of its 
general officers, Melville E. Stone, the General Manager, 
and Charles S. Diehl, the Assistant General Manager, the 
President, Frank B. Noyes, and Vice-Presidents J. C. 
Hemphill and John H. Fahey. The broad wisdom of suc- 
cessive boards of directors, backed by the loyalty of its 
many hundred members, has also been a potent factor in 
the establishment of this result. 


The Four Great Divisions 


HE Associated Press is a corporation organized under 

the laws of the State of New York, and its home offices 
are in New York City. For purposes of administration and 
to facilitate the dissemination of news the country is divided 
into four divisions, each in charge of a superintendent 
The Eastern Division comprises the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The Southern Division, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
includes Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Maryland, and part of 
West Virginia. 

In the Central Division, which is supervised from Chi- 
eago, are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Colorado, and a part 
of West Virginia. 

The Western Division, the immediate management of 
which is at San Francisco, embraces California, Wyoming, 
Oregon, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

The Washington office, because of the great amount of 
news handled from there, ranks as a division by itself 
Its immediate managing officer is a Chief of Staff 

In the leading news centers of each division are bureaus 
in charge of men bearing the title of Correspondent, and in 
each of these offices is maintained a force which is respon- 
sible for the gathering and handling of news within a par- 
ticular territory. In the Eastern Division these bureaus 
are at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Albany, New Haven, Portland and Providence. 

In the Southern Division they are at Louisville, New 
Orleans and Memphis. 

In the Central Division, correspondents are located 
at Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Paul, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Omaha, Indianapolis and 



























































*'Sociated Press Savs Dead,” 
He Shrieked 


Toledo. 

The Western Division has 
bureaus at Portland, Oregon, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle and Los 
Angeles. 

Foreign correspondents, each 
with a corps of assistants, are at 
London, Berlin, Paris, Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Tokio, 
Peking, Mexico City and 
Havana; and there are individ- 
ual correspondents in every 
conceivable part of the earth. 

Back of the division organiza- 
tion in the United States are 
correspondents located in every 
city and almost every village in 
the country. These men, who 
are usually employees of papers 
which are members of the Asso- 
ciated Press, are paid for such 
items of news as they file that 
are acceptable for the general 
use of the organization 

The news of the Associated 
Press is sent over the wires of 
the Western Union and Postal 
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Telegraph Companies and, in places, it is transmitted by 
the wires of telephone companies, all of which have been 
leased for that purpose. The organization operates 
throughout the country 40,924 miles of leased wire, the 
rental of which was, in 1908, slightly over $1,600,000. It 
expended for the gathering of news alone during that year 
a little less than $500,000. This does not include salaries 
or office expenses 

The manner in which the leasing of wires accrues to the 
advantage of the newspapers may be shown by a simple 
illustration. One of the leased wires of the Associated 
Press extends from New York to Chicago. In the latter 
city there are three morning papers, and the following 
cities through which the wire passes have each two: 
Albany, Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland. Other cities on 
the same wire, with one morning paper which is a member 
of the Associated Press, are Poughkeepsie, Utica, Syracuse 
and Rochester. The average night report of the Asso- 
ciated Press between Chicago and New York may be 
estimated at thirty-five thousand words. Ifsent from New 
York to each of these papers separately, at the regular 
night press rate of the telegraph company, the expense 
would be to each paper in Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit, 
$175; to each paper in Buffalo, Albany, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica and Poughkeepsie, 
$117, or a total of $2161 each 
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Buffalo. In the office of the Chicago Tribune the manag 
ing editor, James Keeley, finally threw all his special 
dispatches aside in disgust. 

“I’m done with these,” he declared; “we will say he is 
dead when the Associated Press says he dead, and 
until then.” 

It was close to the hour for running off the early edition 
of the paper and, correctly judging that the death of the 
President would be a matter of minutes only, Keeley 
ordered a story set up, declaring that the President wa 
dead —and then he waited 
was making it impossible for him to eatch the fast mail 
trains with a full number of papers, but he held on 

“The Tribune won't say he’s alive if he’s dead, and it 
won't say he’s dead until he is de ad, . said Ke ‘ le y, and he 
waited 

Down in the pressroom a man was standing ready to 
start the press in a second and, again and again, Keeley 
was urged to let the paper go with the unconfirmed state- 
ment of the President's death 

“The Tribune will say it when the Associated Press 
says it,’’ declared Keeley, who was aging each second 

Suddenly the telephone rang—the telegraph editor hurled 
himself at it. ‘‘ ’Sociated Press says dead,’’ he shrieked 


He knew that every minute 


























night, and $64,830 per month. 

If these various papers com- 
bine, leasing a telegraph wire 
from New York to Chicago at 
the standard rate of wire rental, 
the monthly account would show: 
wire rental $1000; operators’ 
salaries, allowing one man for a 
sender in New York, and one 
as receiver in each of the other 
nine cities, about $1320. 


The Cost of News 


HESE figures are given only for 

the purpose of showing the com- 
parative cost of actual transmission 
to the papers working alone, or 
operating under the coéperative 
principle that is the basis of the 
Associated Press. 

The expenses are, of course, in- 
creased by outlays for maintaining 
offices, supplies, salaries of editorial 
men, and the cost of gathering 
news. The first three are compara- 
tively fixed charges, but the fourth 
is capable of the most violent fluc- 
tuation. It may fora single week 
be anything between nothing at all 
and several thousand dollars. A 
national convention will cause a 
direct cash outlay of from ten to 
fourteen thousand dollars, and a 


























embarrassing situation through | lesire t core " 
and his determination t 
had given him an important } 

The occasion was the announcement i 
legal t A } 
ne he m il 
decaae It was of it < er i 
ind was eagerly awaited | ! 

On the morning on which tl I n W } ! 
dow } representat the A I i 
upon the judge who had prepa la 
copy 

** Certainly,” said the judge, and he handed it over 

A hasty glance at the lst sheet of tl pinion showed 
that the line indicating what the decision w to be had 
been left blank 

This doesn't tell anytl Jud l young 
mar 
I know it d r 1 th heer 

‘But I want the decisior 

“You na ! her il r 

‘I can't wa h lor ‘ tor W 

The judg ooped until | ce W na leve th tha 
of the young man, and it 1 in ever licial ton 

LD t wift de« 

& 3 re it i nr nee 
from the | h it will simply rais 
| I i-a-r hell with n 

] el ut i won 
end it till you declare it, but I 
nt it now 
Well, you can’t have it 
‘* Judge, I've got to have it 
I'm rry, but it won't do. I 
am afraid that it might get out 
too soon.” 
You know what the Associated 
Pre i you know we will do : 
I ithe your man 
Of « e I know the Asso 
cla i P rid the jud 2 
I f more confidence in it 





han in anything that exists today 

but it won't get this decision 
ur it’s read 

That will be too late, Judge 


I've got to have it now,” 


Keeping Faith , 
) judge smiled and stooped 
once more, then he said slowly 
bobbing | head with every word 


in the eflort to make his utterance 
emphatic 
I —won't— tell—- vou—one 
word,’ and he wrote out one word 
rhe young man glanced at the 
word and declared with heat a 


sumed for the benefit of possible 





national election will cost as much. 
An event such as the recent mine 
disaster at Cherry, Illinois, will increase expenses by $1200 
or more; the international yacht races of 1901 cost $28,- 
200, and those of 1903, $20,000. The recent discovery of 
the North Pole and the controversy that has ensued added 
$6000 and more to the expenditures. During the Russo- 
Japanese War it cost the Associated Press about $60,000 
to bring from Manchuria the news of that one summer 
and fall. The Spanish War of 1898 was covered more fully, 
and the outlay was close to $300,000. The total expenses 
of the Association for 1898 were $2,605,700. 

The Associated Press endeavors to exclude from its 
service every inaccuracy. It never lends itself to sen- 
sational or yellow narratives that have no foundation in 
truth. Ittransmits factsas rapidly as they can be gathered, 
and every effort is made to give these facts honestly and 
without prejudice. Under no circumstances does it 
knowingly handle matter that is in any sense misleading 
or false. It takes greater pains, expends larger sums of 
money, and puts forth more effort to attain accuracy and 
precision than any paper, or other organization of papers, 
on earth today. It says nothing that is incorrect, if it 
knows it, and allows nothing to remain uncorrected if an 
error has been committed. It is but natural, considering 
the terrific speed with which modern news is gathered, 
that mistakes occur, but they rarely “ get away.” 

A story illustrating the opinion generally held of the 
truthfulness of the Associated Press dispatches may be 
told in connection with the death of the late President 
McKinley. It was generally understood for some hours 
before his death that he could live but a short time, and 
ambitious correspondents, eager to score a beat, were 
flooding the country with reports of his death. These 
were followed by denials, even by statements that his 
condition was improving. Then would come additional 
reports of his death—then further denials. It was impos- 
sible to know from all this stuff the exact condition at 





“I Know the Associated Press, but it Won't Get This Decision Until it's Read” 


**Go on, you,”’ shouted Keeley to the pressman, and in 
another second the papers were flying off the press 

While this was taking place in Chicago the men of the 
Associated Press in Buffalo were justifying Keeley and 
others like him in their faith. For one rumor sent over 
the wire by frantic correspondents a hundred filled the air 
around the house in which the dying President lay. The 
man in charge of the Associated Press service at Buffalo 
was influenced by none of them. He declined to announce 
that the President was dead until he knew he was dead 
He was told that this paper and that paper had announced 
the death of the President, but he refused to send the word 
Finally this information was brought to him 

‘*He is dead, and has been dead for ten minutes. For 
Heaven's sake send a bulletin.’ 

“*T will not,”’ he declared ‘I don’t care if he’s 
dead ten years. I won't send it until I have the of 
statement.’ 

Just then, George B. Cortelyou stepped through the 
doorway and said to the waiting newspaper men: 

‘‘Tne President is dead,’’ and, five hundred miles away, 
the presses of the Chicago Tribune began to roar 


The High Standard of the Associated Press 


AS SACREDLY as they regard it their duty to have all 
news accurately told do the officers and men of the 
Associated Press hold to the rectitude of keeping fait! 
with all people. A pledge given by the Associated Pre 
is never broken. If it has promised that it will not send 
out a certain piece of news until a particular time its word 
is kept, regardless of every consideration. Its entire histor 
does not include a single confidence betrayed or a single 
trust violated. Its word is absolute truth 

It is not very many months since a representative of 
the Associated Press worked himself into a somewhat 




























listeners, as he bobbed his head in 
the judge's face 
Very well, you don’t have to tell me one word, 
which was literally correct 
As he turned to leave the chambers the judge said 





“I want to point out one thing in this opinion 

He ran his finger along a line and d impressively 

**You and | are the only people on earth who know wha 
this decision i going to bDe ] itt i becau 












you belong to the A ciated Pre but don’t you, or 
your honor and on the honor of the Associated Pr t 
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When the judge uttered that word he left t! ol 
leaving behind an assistant to watcl 
r t t phone tar I I ip 
the ju \r caused an unexp 
the offic f the Associa P mal he t I 
me in seven minutes He tl | } ph 
operator with the | t t | } I 
other, and anx is] iN rt i 
sible call from the courtro 
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That Postal Deficit and 
t—By Senator Thomas H. Carter 
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N HIS last annual message to Congress, President Taft 
directed attention to the deficit of $17,500,000 
orising from the operations of the Post-Office Depart- 

ment ‘or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909. In that 
connec.ion the President made a suggestion reading as 
follows. ‘“‘A great saving might be made, amounting to 
much more than half of the loss, by imposing upon maga- 
zines and periodicals a higher rate of postage. They are 
much heavier than newspapers and contain a much higher 
proportion of advertising to reading matter, and the 
average distance of their transportation is three and one- 
half times as great.’’ With this statement tne whole 
subject was referred to Congress for consideration. 

The message, taken in connection with certain figures 
set forth ic -he report of the Postmaster-General, not only 
has excited widespread interest, but has caused much 
alarre among publishers and the reading public. In 
many quarters the President has been vigorously assailed, 
and from the nature of the comments made it is quite 
obvious that his rele‘tions to the subject and his duty in 
the premises are not correctly understood tis the plain 
duty of the President under the Constitution to advise 
Congress of the state of the Union, and he certainly could 
not have been held blameless had he failed to call the 
attention of, the law-making body to the very large deficit 
in the postal revenues for the preceding fiscal year. The 
deficit was too large to be overlooked; it could not be 
ignored, and the President naturally referred to it on the 
basis of the data supplied by the Department directly 
concerned. The annual message not only presented a 
subject requiring the thoughtful consideration of Congress, 
but also aroused an interest in postal matters which 
insures a public demand for adequate remedial legislation. 


Decades of Guesswork 


CRITICAL examination of the facts will show that 
<% piecemeal or temporizing measures will not suffice to 
cure the defects responsible for the deficit, which is of annual 
occurrence in varying amounts. A deficit in the postal 
revenues has come to be regarded as a matter of course, 
and superficial opinions as to the cause are numberless. 
Some years ago an insistent demand was made for one- 
cent letter postage, but this demand was silenced by the 
alleged necessity for an increase of postage on second-class 
mail matter to make up a shortage of postal revenue. 

The unusua! increase of expenditures incident to the 
extension of rural free dclivery so unbalanced the relation 
between postal receipts and expenditures that Congress 
soon felt impelled to inquire into the situation, and for 
that purpose a Jcint Commission composed of three mem- 
bers of the Senate and three members of the House of 
Representatives was created in 1906, On that Commission 
the Senate was represented by Messrs. Penrose, Carter 
and Clay, and the House of Representatives by Messrs. 
Overstreet, Gardner, of New Jersey, and Moon, of Ten- 
nessee 

The Commission was specially directed to make 
inquiry regarding the second class of mail matter, because 








of a statement made several years before by Postmaster- 
General Smith, and often repeated by his successors, that 
it cost the Government seven cents per pound te handle 
second-class mail matier, thus entailing-a loss of six cents 
on every pound handled. Immediately after its organi- 
zation the Commission made public announcement of the 
scope of its authority and the lines upon which the exam- 
ination would be conducted. The laws were compiled and 
analyzed, and every fact and figure obtainable was 
marshaled for consideration. In addition, public hearings 
were held, at which all officers of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment having special knowledge of the subject and repre- 
sentatives of the publishers of the country were heard at 
length, both in New York and Washington. Defects in 
the laws were discovered, extraordinary discrepancies in 
the rates charged for the same or similar service were 
disclosed, and the difficulties of administration were 
ascertained ; but the Commission utterly failed to find any 
basis upon which to determine with even approximate 
accuracy the cost of carrying second-class mail matter. 
No one in the Post-Office Department was able to define 
the premises from which Postmaster-General Smith 
deduced his announced conclusion that the cost was seven 
cents per pound, and Mr. Smith, who was then living, 
excused himself from appearing: before the Commission on 
the ground of his inability to remember the basis upon 
which he had figured. The arbitrary figure announced by 
Postmaster-General Smith seems to have been accepted 
by his successors without question until it became a 
stereotyped, traditional Departmental statement of cost. 
Upon close examination Mr. Madden, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, finally said that four cents per pound 
would probably be a fair rate for second-class matter. But 
it was apparent that this figure was the result of a guess 
rather than a calculation, and yet neither the books nor 
the officers of the Department could shed any better light 
on the subject than the guess Mr. Madden supplied. 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou frankly said that he had 
refrained from making any recommendation regarding the 
rate of postage on second-class matter because the statis- 
tics of the Department were of such an unsatisfactory 
character that he was unable to determine the cost of 
handiing that class. The publishers advanced various 
views as to the cost and presented a variety of arguments 
against any increase of the existing rate. The failure of 
the Department to make out a case against the second- 
class rate was emphasized by the tendency of the testimony 
of the publishers to show that first-class mail matter was 
so largely increased by the distribution of second-class 
matter that postal receipts would diminish far more 
rapidly than expenditures through any reduction in the 
volume of printed matter containing advertisements. 
The Commission found that within a defined radius 
second-class matter in packages consigned to a single 
address can be transported with profit at one cent a pound, 
and that the transportation and handling of the same 
matter by single copies costs more than a cent; but there 
were no data upon which to determine the correct propor- 
tions of profit to loss on the respective lines of service. 
Recommendations were made looking to betterment of 
the service, reduction of railway mail pay, correction of 
classifications, uniform charges for similar service, new 
mail weighing and counting, and a tentative adjustment 
of rates; but on the main question at issue the Commission 
unanimously agreed that a definite basis for just rates 
could not be ascertained until the whole postal establish- 
ment was placed on a more efficient and businesslike foot- 
ing. It was believed that while the weighing, counting 
and mileage record recommended would furnish some 
evidence of cost, that process alone would not furnish a 
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reliable basis for computation, because an analysis of all 
operating expenses and their proper assignment to the 
various classes of service rendered was obviously necessary 
to enable either the Commission or the Department to 
reach a proper conclusion as to the cost of handling second- 
class mail matter or the performance of any other postal 
service. Nosuch analysis had ever been made or attempted 
by the Department. Indeed, it seemed that the separation 
of operating expenses was not possible with the Depart- 
ment system of accounting and bookkeeping. The 
Commission concluded its report as follows: 


This Commission is in accord with the views of the 
Postmaster-General that the whole business system of the 
postal service should be examined and overhauled by a 
set of expert accountants and statisticians to be secured 
from the ranks of those professions outside the Depart- 
ment. Such statisticians and accountants should have 
the same liberty to inquire into, analyze and overhaul 
the methods of the Department that would be given to 
them if they were employed to reorganize the business sys- 
tem of a private enterprise. Their conclusions and recom- 
mendations should be submitted to Congress with a view 
to such a reorganization as would put the service upon 
a basis as complete and efficient as would be demanded 
for a private business organization of equal magnitude. 


Congress Asked to Clean House 


T IS quite evident to this Commission that with the 

force at its command the Post-Office Department can 
never accomplish this purpose. The best statistical talent 
it possesses, which is quite sufficient for the routine work 
which the organization of the service now requires, is 
composed of persons who have risen by merit from ordi- 
nary clerkships to positions paying in general not more 
than $1600 or $1800 a year. It is too much to ask that 
the persons receiving this compensation should, in addi- 
tion to their regular and ordinary duties, be able to take 
that broad and thorough survey of the whole service 
from the standpoint at once of the experienced traffic 
manager and the railway economist that is necessary for 
the gy Oy of this Department. 

It is believed, too, that this examination can best be 
made through the agency of Congress. The officers of 
the service are their agents, and, as this Commission 
believes, they are trustworthy agents. But when the 
system under which those agents act, which is itself largely 
the work of Congress, is found wholly insufficient to inform 
them what part of the business is unprofitable and carried 
on at a loss, and what part of the business is conducted at a 
profit, and to what the deficiency which Congress every 
year have to make up out of revenues from wholly different 
sources is properly to be ascribed, then it is peculiarly the 
duty of Congress to obtain for their own purposes, and 
by means wholly adequate to the end, the information 
necessary for the reorganization of a system which they 
themselves have created. 

The Commission realizes that this is a task of great 
magnitude, but it must not be forgotten that great inter- 
ests are at stake. It involves, first of all, the expenditure 
every year of $175,000,000 of the people’s money. It 
will shortly involve even more than that, for at the rate 
at which the postal service is growing it will not be 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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XI 
OU’'VE got to do it!” said Rosalie Le 
Grange—‘‘no half-way business. I could 
show better reasons than I’m tellin’.”’ 

Blake paused in his slow walk beside her. 

‘*What reasons?”’ he asked. 

“Now listen to the man!” exclaimed Rosalie. 
“And ain’t it man for you! Right off, first 
meetin’, I told you enough to put me in jail, and 
now you won't trust me!’ 

Blake seemed to see the logic in that. 

**T have cause to trust you,” he said, ‘“‘and I 
hope you don’t think that I am afraid of the 
personal danger. It’s just that you’re asking me 
to do something which—well, which people like 
me don’t do.”’ 

‘*So anxious to be a gentleman that you forgit 
to be a man!”’ remarked Rosalie with asperity 
** Now, you listen to me. I've told you that she’s 
held two materializin’ séances for Robert H 
Norcross, haven’t I? I’ve told you it is crooked 
materialization—even if there was such a thing 
as real cabinet spooks, which there ain’t— be- 
cause I found the ceiling trap an’ the apparatus 
long ago. And if Mrs. Markham is playin’ fake material- 
izin’, with old Norcross as a dope, what does it come to? 
Obtaining money, an’ big money, under false pretenses! 
That’s enough to put her behind the bars. So what risk 
do you take even if you are caught? She'll be more ana- 
ious than you to keep it away from the papers and the 
police. And Norcross! He’ll break his collarbone to shut 
it up!” 

Half persuaded, he clutched at his sense of honor. 

** But it’s a sneaking trick —- Annette would call it that.” 

“Yes, an’ ain’t it a sneakin’ trick to hire a housekeeper 
to be a spy?” Rosalie hurled back. ‘‘Seems to me you 
draw a fine line between doin’ your own dirty work an’ 
havin’ it done!”’ 

At this plain statement of the case Blake smiled for the 
first time that morning. 

“‘T suppose you're right,” he said. ‘‘ A good officer never 
sends a man where he wouldn’t go himself. I’m rather 
sorry I started now.” 

The dominant thought in all the complex machinery of 
Rosalie’s mind was: ‘‘And you'll be sorrier before this 
night’s over, boy.” But her voice said: 

“I knew you'd see it that way. Now listen and git this 
carefully. You’re to wear a big ulster, an old hat and soft- 
soled shoes —don’t forgit that. You’re to come to the 
back door at a quarter to nine—exactly. Us servants 
receive our callers at the back door. Norcross will be in 
the parlor at half-past, Annette will be in her room, the 
other help will be out, Ellen and all. Mrs. Markham takes 
no chances—not even with that fool girl—when she’s got 
Norcross. She’s given Ellen theater tickets! That’s how 
careful she is about little things. You can see how clear 
the coast will be. I’m goin’ to bring you straight to my 
room like a visitor. You walk soft.” 

**But how about that electric bell?’’ he asked. 

“I disconnected it this morning at the trap with 
my manicure scissors an’ a hairpin,” replied Rosalie 
triumphantly. 

So, at twenty minutes to nine, Doctor Blake, feeling him- 
self to be a cross between a detective and a burglar, stole 
through the alley that backed the Markham residence, 
crossed the area, knocked softly at the kitchen door. It 
opened cautiously and then suddenly, to show the kitchen, 
lighted with one dim lamp, and the ample form of Rosalie. 
With a finger on her lips she closed the door behind him. 
His heart beat fast, less with a sense of impending adven- 
ture than with the thought, which struck him as he 
mounted the servants’ staircase, that he was divided but 
by thin walls from the object of all these strivings and 
diplomacies—that for the second time in his life he was 
under her home roof with Annette. It wasa firm old house 
Their footsteps made not the slightest creak on the thick- 
carpeted stairs. At the door of her room Rosalie stopped 
and put her mouth to his ear. 

** Step careful inside,”’ she said. ‘‘ My floor is bare.” He 
stood now in the neat, low-ceiled housekeeper’s parlor 
Rosalie turned up the gas and indicated by a gesture that 
he was to stand still. Elaborately she closed the registers, 
plugged the keyhole with her key, and set two chairs beside 
him. 

**Now, sit down,” she whispered. ‘‘ They can’t hear us 
talkin’, though we'd better whisper for safety, but two 
sets of footsteps might sound suspicious. The halls are 
carpeted like a padded cell, which ought to have put me 
wise in the beginning.” 

“* Are you sure Annette’s abed ?” he asked anxiously. 

Rosalie threw him a swift glance, as of suspicion 

“Sure,” she said—‘‘saw her go. Now, before I let you 
out I want to git one promise from you. Whatever 
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“For Two Years You're Just 


Going to Play!" 


happens, you leave this house quiet, as quiet as you can 
You've got me to guard in this as well as yourself —you 
can’t leave me alone with troubk 

**T'll promise that,’’ he said 
I’m going to see?” 

Rosalie, under pretense of consulting her watch, looked 
away. 

**You’ll know in ten minutes,”’ **Now, don't 
bother me with any questions. I’ve got directions for you 
You're coming with me to the floor below. I'll let you 
into a hall closet. It was built into a—into a room, and 
the back of it is only wood. There's an old gas connection 
which they papered over, through that wood. Yesterday 
I punched through the paper and hung a picture over the 
hole. This afternoon I took that picture down. Tomor- 
row morning the picture goes back. But now there's a 
peephole into the room.” 

Doctor Blake bristled 

**Peep through a hole!” he said. 

**Now, ain’t that just like a fashionable bringin’ up!” 
said Rosalie, almost raising her voice. ‘‘ Things a gentle- 
man can do an’ things he can’t do! You're tryin’ to bust a 
crook, an’ you remember what your French nurse told you 
about the etiquette of keyholes!”’ 

‘*You’re my master at argument, Madame Le Grange,” 
responded Blake. ‘‘Go ahead.” 

‘*And you promise to leave quiet?” 

“‘T promise.”’ 

“There's one place I can trust your bringin’ up, I guess 
When you're inside feel about till you find a hassock 
Stand on it; ‘twill bring your eyes up to the hole. Stay 
there until I knock for you to come out 

“But what am I to do? Why am I here if I am todo 
nothing?” 

“You're to look an’ see an’ remember what you se¢ 
that’s all for tonight.” 

At the door she looked him full in the eyes again: 

**Remember, you've promised.” 

“‘T remember.” 

The dim light of a low gasjet illuminated the upper 
hall. From below came the faintest murmur of voices 
Rosalie led to the hall of the second floor, turned toward 
the back of the house, opened a door and motioned. He 
stepped inside; the door closed without noise. He wa 
black darkness 

His foot found the hassock; he mounted it and adjusted 
his eye 


Won't you tell me what 


she said 


Let’s be goin’.” 


He was looking into seme kind of a living-room 
or boudoir. On the extreme left of his range of vision he 
could see a set of dark portieres ; directly before him was 
a foolish little white desk, over which burned a gasijet 
turned low. That apparently was the only illumination 
in the room. For the rest he could only see a wall dec- 
orated with the tiny frivolities of a boudoir, two chairs, a 
sewing-table. He watched until—his eyes grown accus- 
tomed to the dim light —he discerned every detail. From 
far below he heard the subdued hum of a conversation 
and made out at length, in the rise and fall of voices, that 
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unseen Musician played the air, let it dic vith 
} 


a last lingering chord 

Sudder ly his heart gave a great leap r the 
first time, something was happening in the room 
before him It came first as a slight padded 
thump, like bare feet striking the floor 


that the portieres to the left of his range of vision 


He Saw 


were undulating. They parted--and a pillar of 
white stood fora moment beforethem. The thing 
resolved itself into a human figure, swathed draped in 


white, the face concealed by a white veil that fell straight 
from the head. Now the white figure, with a noiseless 
gliding motion, was crossing the room toward the white 
desk. It stopped, lifted a hand which crept toward the 
gaslight With this motion the veil fell away from the 
face The gaslight shone upon it he could see it in 
profile. It was Annette 

In the space ol his long ga p her hand touched the vu 
jet The light went out; the room faded into darkne 

And the vision which stood out from the black back 
ground made him sway and clutch at the garments in the 
closet for her robes radiated dull light, like a coal seen 
behind ashes gn I 
into flame. On her head gleamed a dull star; from it the 
radiance of her robe fell away toward her feet in lesser 
light, like the streaming tail of a comet All emotions of 


hed for a moment 





It was as thou she were about to burst 


despair, disillusion, rage, were ext 
within him by an emotion of 
the tremors running from hi 


iral awe which sent 





his spine and his 


spine to his feet. She stood a perfect phantom of the night 
like Annette called back from the dead 
The pillar of dull light was moving now. She had 


stooped; he heard a faint creak, he imagined that he felt 
new air. Suddenly, too, a voice that had been droning far 
away became audible And now the pil of light wa 

sinking, sinking through the floor The feet were gone 

the torso; the star of light was level with the floor, wa 

gone. He was looking into darkne 








Mrs. Markham’s controlled, vibrant voice rose clearly 
from below—he caught every word Come, Helen; be 
strong. He loves you. His love calls you!”’ 

Silence fora quarter of a minute; then a swish as of gar- 
ments agitated by some swift motion; then Annetts 
well-remembered contralto voice of a boy~-Annette’s 
voice, which had spoken such things to him 

‘** Robert, dearest, I have come agai? Robert, I keep for 
you, out here, the little ring. Robert e will be happy! 

And the voice of a mar obbing and breaking between 
the exclamatives 

**My little Lallie—dear Helen—how long I've waited, 
sweetheart! How many years! 

And the voice of Annetts 

“Onty a few more years to wait, dearest And now that you 
have faith I can come to you sometime But. oh. dearest, I 
fore see a danger a great yer 

Ten minutes later Rosalie tiptoed from that nool 
beside the library, fror ! I he had observed the seal 
to the last detail of met 1, and made } ay te 
closet whereir e |} | Doctor B She ened 
the door with pr itic fumbled. four nothir 
whispe red No« A ne pped I 
| igged the key! t ne I I if 

Che closet was em] 

Rosalie crept D \ | th 
gas she was crying s¢ ‘ of ha ' 
emotional stre talking to herself 1 r her breatl 

‘“‘T had to do it he whispered He'd believe nothir 
but his eyes! 

She sat down ther ind IT eyed her bel I 

‘The job’s overt What whelps it make weOple ist 
to touch this busine 

Xil 

LAKE rose from a night of protracted, dull suffer 

> quick 1 re of hide nrelieved despair W 
the day came and the city roared about him again, t! 
habits of life reasserted themss He rose ire 
sent for coffee, gained tl pathet tor o! A ) 
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it. His face, seared by all the inner fires of 
that night, settled now to a look of steel reso- 
lution. He rose and wrote this note: 


My dear Madame Le Grange: 

I understand perfectly your motive in asking 
me to invade a private house and peep through 
a keyhole. It was the only thing that would 
have disillusioned me. Had you told me this I 
would not have believed you. Though it was 
harsh treatment, I thank you. I enclose a 
check for a hundred dollars, payment two 
weeks in advance for your services, which I 
shall need no longer. You did your job well. 
You will understand, I think, that I do not 
reflect on you when I ask you never to see me 
again. You would recall something that I 
shall try for the rest of my life to forget. I 
wish you well. WALTER H. BLAKE. 

P.S. Do as you please about this—but I 
should prefer you to give Mrs. Markham the 
customary notice. 


As he sealed the letter and put on his hat 
that he might go to post it with his own hands, 
he had the look of a man who has settled every- 
thing, and for life. But the clanging lid of the 
letter-box had no sooner closed than the look 
of resolution began to leave his face. For two 
hours he paced the streets of Manhattan. He F 
found himself at length apostrophizing a brick 
wall: ‘*Who could believe it?’’ And again, to 
a lamppost: ‘I can’t believe it!”” And again: 

‘*She made her!’’ He wheeled on this, turned 
into a drugstore, shut himself into the tele- 
phone booth and called up the Markham house 

After an eternal minute he was answered in 
Annette’s own deep, thrilling contralto: 

Hello!” 

He paused, controlled himself,and plunged in: 

‘*Miss Markham, this is Doctor Blake. 
Please don't go away from the telephone. You 
owe it to me to listen ws 

**T shall listen.”’ 

‘Very well. You will remember that I have respected 
your wishes about keeping away from you. I do not want 
to make you any trouble. But something has happened 
in which you are concerned, and which makes it imperative 
that I should speak to you face to face for five minutes.” 

‘Something important?” He heard her voice tremble. 
He remembered that humiliated lovers had been known to 
shoot women. He had raised his voice; perhaps, what with 
her bad conscience, she was thinking of that. 

‘Understand me,” he added, speaking lower, ‘‘I shall 
be kind. I shall do nothing violent nor disagreeable. I 
want five minutes—at your house, in the Park, anywhere. 
Though I should prefer to see you alone, I should consent 
to the presence of your aunt. But you must see me - 

**T must see you?”’ she repeated, musingly he thought. 
Aunt Paula is away i 

“‘Could you come at once to the Eighty-sixth Street 
entrance of the Park?” 

A pause, then: 

**T will come,”’ she said 

**Good-by —at once,’’ he answered, and hung up the 
telephone without further word. Outside he hurled 
himself into a taxicab. Spurred on by an offer of an extra 
dollar for speed, the chauffeur raced north 

Annette was sitting on a bench by the Park gate. Not 
until he had paid and dismissed the chauffeur did she look 
up. She wore a smile, which faded as she caught his 
expression. With its fading came the old, worn look; he 
had never, even at that first meeting on the train, seen it 
more pronounced. A flood of perverse tenderness came 
over him; he found himself steeling his heart. And so, it 
was Annette who spoke first: 

‘““What is the matter? Oh, what has happened?” 

He stood towering over her 

** Miss Markham, I came to ask a question. Do not be 
afraid to tell me the truth. What did you do last night‘ 

“‘What did I do last night?’’ she repeated. ‘‘Why do 
you ask?” 

‘** Answer, please 
did you do? 

““W hy do you ask that?” 

**Tt will be better, I assure you,”’ he replied, “if you do 
not act with m« 

*“You have never seemed harsh before 

“Will you answer me?” 

A blush ran over her exquisite whiteness. 

**T have to remember,” she said, ‘“‘that, perhaps, I once 
gave you the right to ask such things of me. Last night 
] went to bed just after dinner 

** Exac tly when ? 

“A little after eight I have been tired late ly Aunt 
Paula saw that I went to sleep 

“Ts that all sharply 

“Why, yes. I slept heavily. The old sleep. The one 
that leaves me tired 
You did not get up ——”’ 


“ 


Where were you last night? What 
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“Young man,” said the voice of Rosalie 
Le Grange across his shoulder—‘* Young man, 
Doctor Blake wants to see me as much as I 
want to see him,an’ more, Now you jest leave 
go of him, and you, Doctor Blake, come right 
along with me, or I’ll make a scene and scan- 
dai right here in front of the club - 4 

The hallboy, with the exaggerated desire to 
avoid scandal which marks the perfect club 
servant, fell away. As for Doctor Blake, this 
seemed the line of least resistance. Life and 
death, misery and happiness—all looked 
equally dim and rosy. 

Madame Le Grange said nothing until they 
were three doors away. Under the marquee 
of a restaurant she stopped, and whirled Blake, 
whom she still held by an arm, inside. 

‘“You’ve been drinkin’,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now 
don’t talk back. The question in my mind is 
whether you're clear enough in your head to 
understand what I’ve got to say, because it’s 
something you want to hear straight and 
quick. See that table over in the corner? 
Let’s see you walk to it and take off your hat 
and pull out a chair for me an’ tell the waiter 
we won’t eat till the rest of our party comes. 
If you can do that you can listen to me.” 

Blake, feeling that some one else was going 
through these motions, obeyed. 

‘‘Legs are straight,’’ commented Rosalie 
Le Grange, as she settled herself and picked 
at her glove buttons. ‘‘How’s your head? 
Are you takin’ in what I tell you?”’ 

‘““Yes. Why won't you leave me alone?” 

“‘Tongue’s pretty straight, too. Can't have 
much in you, though you do look like the last 
whisper of a misspent life. Well, men can’t 
cry just when they want to, though a woman 
knows they cry oftener than any man ever 


“I Command You. | am Walter, sees. You have to take it out in booze.” 


‘‘IT am beginning to question your right to — 

‘But answer me. Did you wake?” 

“No. I slept until seven this morning. Walter, 
Walter’’—she had never used his Christian name before 
and at the moment it struck him only as one of her Circe 
arts—‘‘you are cruel! What do you mean by this? Why 
do you trouble me so?” 

Now that she had lied in his face, he felt the blood 
surging scarlet behind his eyes. it came to him that, if he 
remained a moment longer, he should lose all control. 
Without another word, without a backward look, he 
turned and walked away. 

‘‘Walter!”’ she called after him, and again: ‘‘ Walter! 
Don't go! - 

But he was running, top speed, down the footpath. 

When he stopped, from growing weariness of soul as 
much as from physical exhaustion, he was on a cross street 
leading into Sixth Avenue. The tinsel front of a saloon 
rose before him. He tore through the swinging doors, 
ordered a drink of whisky and then another. It might 
have been so much water, for all it either fed or quenched 
the fire within him. With some instinct to go back to his 
own private hole of misery, he took a street car. But he 
found it impossible to sit still. He got down after three 
blocks, found another saloon, took another drink. This, 
too, evaporated in the feverish heat engendered by his 
sleepless night. But it did afford an idea, a plan. He 
would get drunk—for the first time in his life—get drunk! 
When he recovered from that, time would have dimmed 
the misery a little; he would be able to endure. Just now 
he must get drunk or die. 

Alone and in broad daylight he tried it. From the 
corner saloons of the upper West Side to the dives of the 
Bowery he poured in whisky and yet more whisky. 
Nothing happened—positively nothing. The fire within 
burned as fiercely as ever, the misery beat as keenly 
against his temples. He tried his voice; he was speaking 
clearly. He ran once down the open asphalt of a water- 
front street; all his muscular control remained. The 
most that liquor did was to spread a slight mist over his 
senses so that he seemed to be seeing through a veil, 
hearing through a partition. 

On the approach of night the effect struck him all at 
once. It came in a wave of drowsiness, a delicious sense 
that his trouble, still there, weighed lightly upon him, did 
not matter. He was sitting in Madison Square when he 
realized this effect. He could sleep now. He turned 
toward the club, walking on the rosy airs of reaction. 

As he approached the club door he was aware that a 
woman had disengaged herself from the crowd across the 
street, was hurrying toward him. At that moment a 
hallboy dived from the entrance, grabbed his arm urgently 
but respectfully 

‘*That woman’s been asking for you since four. When 
we chased her away she laid for you. If you want to get 
inside “ 





and You Must Obey Me” 


Blake heard his own voice, far away, saying: 
‘*What did you come for?” 
“You'll knowsoonenough. IfI didn’t havethe patience 
of an angel I’d never have waited. Gee, those gentlemen's 
clubs is exclusive! Now, I want you to remember you're 
drunk, and keep quiet and not hurry me. I've got things 
to tell you. Miss Markham came in from a walk ae 

Doctor Blake saw his own hand lift in a gesture of 
repulsion, heard his own voice say: 

‘**T don’t want to hear about her.” 

**Will you kindly remember,” said Rosalie Le Grange, 
“‘that you're supposed to be drunk? She came in froma 
walk this morning about half-past ten, in a worse state 
than I ever saw her. I didn’t much care, the way I felt 
about her then—you know. Now, let me go my own way. 
Mrs. Markham was shut in her room all the morning. I 
was busy packing—I was getting ready to send in my 
notice, but I didn’t, thank our stars—an’ I didn’t run into 
her but once or twice. She was movin’ about the house 
and her face was like death. 

“Just before lunch I came down to the library, lookin’ 
for a sewin’ basket. Mrs. Markham was at the table, 
writin’ a note. In meanders Annette Markham an’ begins 
to pull out the books in the library, listless. She'd open 
one, flip the pages, put it back and openanother. She kept 
that up quite some time. I wasn’t noticing special until 
she took out three or four together, reached into the space 
they left and pulled out a sizeable gray book that had 
fallen down behind the stock—or been put there! 

‘*Mrs. Markham had just looked up, and I saw her git 
stiff. She spoke quick—‘Annette!’—jest like that and 
sharp, you know. Annette looked at her. Mrs. Markham 
reached over and took the book away. The girl never 
looked down at it again, I can swear to that. She was 
starin’ straight at her aunt. Mrs. Markham dropped the 
book on the table, but she put her elbows on it, and said: 
‘I’d been hunting everywhere for that; I’m glad you 
found it.’ Annette never said a word, never tried to get 
the book back; she jest went on rummaging. 

“Well, one thing was clear. Mrs. Markham didn’t 
want her to git as much as a sight of that book. Why? It 
was about the funniest little thing I'd seen in that house. 
Better believe I found business in the front parlor, where 
I could keep my eyes on ’em. After a minute or two 
Annette walked out, listless as ever. Soon as her back was 
turned Mrs. Markham went to the desk an’ locked the 
book in the top drawer. 

“It was an hour before the coast was clear for me to git 
into the parlor and open that lock with a skeleton key an’ 
a hairpin. An’ when I seen the title of that book— well, it 
got as clear ‘5 

Blake saw, through the veil above his sight, that Rosa- 
lie’s face had broken out dimples and sparkles as a yacht 
breaks out flags. It irritated him remotely. 

‘*What has that to do with the case?”’ he asked; and 
then, weakly: ‘‘I don’t want to hear about it.” 

“If I was to tell you,” persisted Rosalie, rolling the 
sweets of revelation under her tongue, ‘that jest the title 
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of the book in the secretary showed your girl was all right 
and you and I was fools, what would you say ? 

The veil lifted from Blake. It was he himself who had 
risen from his chair, was leaning over the table, was asking: 

‘““What do you mean? Tell me--what do you mean?” 

Rosalie herself rose, leaned over to meet him, and whis- 
pered four words in his ear. 

**See?’’ she added aloud. ‘“‘See?”’ 

Blake fell back into his chair with a thump 

**T, a doctor and a man of science—and I never thought 
once of that! What a damned ;<ol I was!” 
““We was,”’ amended Rosalie Le Grange 


XIII 

T SEEMED to Blake, waiting in Rosalie’s sitting-room 

for a quarter of nine, that this silent house of mystery 
vibrated suppressed excitement. He sat with his hands 
clenched, his body leaning forward, in the attitude of one 
waiting the signal to strike. Rosalie, sitting opposite him, 
sent over a smile of reassurance now and then, but neither 
spoke. 

There was no need of words. They had talked out the 
smallest detail of Rosalie’s plot, even to mapping the loca- 
tion of the furniture. Inch by inch, objection after objec- 
tion, she had conquered his cautions and scruples; had 
persuaded him that the dramatic method was the best 
method. When Blake entered the house nothing was left 
to chance except the question whether Norcross would 
miss his engagement to ‘‘sit’’ with Mrs. Markham. Rosa- 
lie settled that. From the front windows she had observed 
the green limousine automobile waiting by the curbing 
outside; through her open registers she had caught the 
murmur of conversation. 

So even Rosalie, whose tongue ran by custom in greased 
grooves, found nothing to say until the little mantel clock 
tapped three times to 
announce a quarter to 
the hour. It brought 
Blake to his feet with 
such a jerk that Rosalie 
shook both her hands at 
him by way of caution. 
At the door she stopped 
a second and put her lips 
to his ear. 

“I don’t have to tell 
you to be brave, boy,” 
she said. ‘But keep 
your head and don’t git 
independent. You do 
what I say!” 

She touched his side 
pocket, which bulged. 
‘*An’ not too brash with 
that!” she added. ‘‘ Re- 
volvers is good for bluffs, 


Simply as a Child She 
Settled Her Face Into the 
Holiow of His Shoulder 


but bad for real busi- 
ness!”’ 
Blake nodded. And 


for the second time they 
crept down the silent, 
padded halls to those 
apartments above Mrs. x 
Markham’s alcove 
library. They ap- 
proached, then, not the 
closet door, but the door 
leading to that boudoir 
that he had seen once 
before through Rosalie’s 
hole in the wall-paper. 
Rosalie applied a key, 
turned it with infinite 
caution, opened the door, 
motioned him in. The 
room appeared as before. 
The light burned low 
over the white desk; the 
portiéres hung close. 
Rosalie pointed to the 
rounded, farther end of the room —the space where he had 
seen the ghostly thing, which was Annette, disappear 
through the floor. That floor space was bare; a rug, rolled 
up, rested against the farther wainscot. Blake took it in 
and smiled at Rosalie as though to say, ‘‘ Everything is 
ready, I see!’’ Then, for a minute, they stood immobile 
listening. A murmur of conversation came up from below, 
and in the room behind the portiéres some one was 
breathing lightly, regularly. Rosalie touched his arm and 
beckoned. Moving without sound they lifted the portiéres. 

No light inside that room, except the low radiance from 
a prone figure by the outer wall. It seemed at first that 
this ghost of Annette lay suspended between heaven and 
earth. Blake’s mind put down the awe that was stealing 
over his senses. His eyes sharpened until he could make 
out a few details. 

At the right, dimly suggested, was a disordered bed 
Annette lay onacouch. The robes swathed her from head 
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to foot, but the veil over her face was parted as thougt 
give her air. her : 
thing strained in their attitude, lay along 
And now Rosalie had her lips at his ear 
** Quick! 
Blake crept to Annette’s side and spoke in ¢ 
** Annette, this is |—Walter, your 
me. I revoke no other commands, but you are t« tet 
to me also and do as I tell you 
have been commanded to rise when you hear mi 


As by the miracle of one speaking in normal tone 


Her eyes were closed 





she said 


Answer me first \« 


sleep, Annette answered: 

Te: 

**Speak low. You have been commanded to enter the 
other room, then turn out the light, lift a trap, let down a 


rope ladder, descend it and Say certain thing 

‘Yes.’’ The tone was less than a whisper 

**Have you been given anything special to say tonight 
has anything been impressed upon you 

‘Toa. 

“What is it?” 

‘After the rest Iam to say: ‘ Robert, they tell me that 
the great danger is near. They give me a message I do not 
understand —‘* Declare that dividend tomorrow. You do 
not know the awful things that will come if you do not 

Blake could hear Rosalie catch her breath at this. It 
him, also, that he had intervened at the 
climax of Mrs. Markham’'s operation on Robert H 
Norcross. But he went on firmly 

‘Obey that But do something 
So that you will remember, | am going to whisper it 


came to very 


Do as you were told 


else 





inderstood ast 
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* Declare that dividend tomorrow 


iwful things will follov id 
Rosalie’s clutch tightened nB 
had ceased aitogether \ nt 





j nis thing wa 
ger-nails up into his palt 
Rosalie’s touch brought } 
Here now came 
which ever) 
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in your ear.” heard a sudden shuffle of feet, heard Annette’s voice, loud 
Blake leaned over for a minute and whispered. Presently clear, distinct, crying 
he raised himself a little, so that he bent over her face “This isa lie! Lam not Helen Whitton! Iam Annette 
and said in a low speaking voice: Markham. Iam notaspirit! Lamative! You are being 
fooled — fooled! There 
followed a jangleof piano 
keys, as though some- 
thing had dropped upon 
them 
In that instant Rosa- 
lie Le Grange i rked the 
tring of the cabinet 
light, throwing the shut 
ter wide open The de 
tails of that group by 
the curtain blazed into 
Blake ight as he 
umped i rwara 
Annette, all in black, her 
White gauze robes a 
crumpled heap at her 
feet waying in the cen- 
ter of the floor; Norcro 
a huddle against the 
wall Mr Markhar i. 
stiff as though frozen to 
stone, leaning against the 
piano. More light blazed 
on them: Blake kne 
that Rosalic according 
to program, had lighted 
the ga Hereached the 
curtains an instant be 
fore Mr Markham 
roused to sudden, catlike 
ac Lior threw herself 
ward An lf Blake 
7 came betweer out « 
Y hi p ‘ ne whippe | 
, the revolver 
I'm talking to you 
“ all! he said 4 Yo i old 
- fool over there, and you 
you devil! I'll kill the 
/ ng { o first that moves! 
a a , Now, Rosalie had 
_ : y i slipped up beside Mrs 
i = Markham, laid a hand 
on her shoulder 
“Do all that. I command you. I am Walter, and yi Don’t make any fuss, my dear. I'm a medium myself 
must obey me. And remember, especially —when y¢ an’ I’ve been exposed four time lal rom m¢ iT 
have done it all, then wake —wake and do not be alarme pl to be i Spor 
Do you hear?” sudae I f } no 
Yes Ke ind p € 
Will you obey ? Annette ear. cor e. deal 
‘Yes.’ . M p nsane niece. M Nor ‘ the 
‘You will not be frightened ?”’ truders later. Come to n ‘ epped 
‘No to rd Blake ho a ith ft Annette 
Rosalie touched his arm. Blake, with one last lool Blake fe Annette shrir Ly I elt her “a 
back, stepped outside and dri pped the portieres Rosalie toward her aunt He raised the ive 
drew him into the hall, softly locked the door, beckoned » where 1 are I Annette 
him to follow to the head of the stairs. And hard upon listentome. I control [ herwise 
this movement the piano downstairs began Wild eep your face on m le D Keep 
roamed an Indian Maid, bright Alfaretta.”’ yur n on what I an t 
‘‘Make no noise—and hurry!"’ whispered Rosalie Anne s first movemer m him ceased he 
Down the stairs they went and stationed themselves by ave a little inar ite Simply as 


the drawing-room. There it was pitch 


the hall door of 


Continued on Page 60 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 12, 1910 


Much Ado About Something 
Id REGULAR intervals the American people work 
themselves into a fine frenzy about somebody or 
something. Every one grabs the nearest weapon and fires 
into the air, or takes a pot-shot at the first head that shows 
itself. The resultant noise is stunning, the smoke bewil- 
dering. Before it has blown away everybody gives three 
cheers, goes about his own particular little stunt of dolJar- 
chasing, and straightway forgets what it was all about. 
Just now you are gunning for the men who are respon- 
sible for the increased cost of living. A commission has 
been appointed to find out what every one with ordinary 
common-sense knows, but before it reports you will be 
all worked up over whether you will elect Congressmen 
who belong to the grand old party of Lincoln or the grand 
old party of Jefferson 
Why not, for a change, disregard the labels that the 
candidates wear and find out what is in their minds? Why 
not ask them just what they propose to du about the 
increased cost of living, and then, when you have elected 
them to office, see that they do it? Why wait for a new 
House, even? Start work on the material at hand. If 
you will concentrate your fire and write to your Senator 
and your Congressman as you would to your personal 
representatives in Washington; if you will make them 
realize that they must redeem every promise with a vote; 
if you will let them see that they are watched like paying 
tellers in a bank-—for they are actually handling your 
money~-your ballots will be bullets, not blanks. But 
until you get a conception of this Government as your 
intimate personal business, and of your Senators and Con- 
gressmen as your personal representatives, accountable 
to you, the cost of living in this country is going to keep on 
going up! up! UP! 
Rud 


An increasingly large number of voters and Corgress- 
men are beginning to grasp this idea of Government. We 
call them Insurgents or Independents. An Insurgent is 
simply a Congre. sman who has a constituency that thinks 
for itself and demands an accounting from its representa- 
tives. Even the bravest Insurgent is a little half-hearted 
as yet, a little afraid when Uncle Joe shakes an impressive 
forefinger at him and shouts that he can’t belone »o the 
Grand Old Party. That is simply because he is not quite 
sure of you—the man behind him. He is afraid you will 
wobhle if you are told that you are not true to the G. O. P. 

You will attach more and more importance to honest 
thinking and voting, and less to labels, as the cost of living 
goes up. But in proportion as the number of Insurgents 
increases the cost of living will decrease. 

It is time to stop shooting in the air and to take aim. 
Rest your lungs and work with your brains in the coming 
campaign. Forget your Grand Old Party if it does not 
pay close attention to you, and givea little thought to your 
family and your country. Concentrate on your Congress- 
man. Tell him what you want and make him tell you 
what he is going to do about it. If he straddles, vote for 
some one who has opinions that he is not afraid of. A 
man on the fence is looking for a chance to run, not to 
fight. This is a time for less politics and more patriotism. 
Right now there are measures of the greatest impor- 
tance before Congress —measures affecting the railroads, 
the trusts and conservation—a bill providing for postal 
savings-banks, and the Carter bill, insuring a reorganiza- 
tion of the Postal Department on a business basis. 
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The whole truth of the matter is that, during the past 
twenty years, while you have been hurrahing for men and 
paying scant attention to measures, the cost of living has 
been receiving careful consideration. It has been attended 
to by an exceedingly able body of business men, whose 
sole concern has been to make it just as high as possible. 

The price of what you eat, of what you wear, and the 
rent you pay are affected by almost every measure before 
the Common Council, the State Legislature and the Con- 
gress. If you are interested, impress your views on your 
public servants. The able business men just mentioned 
need no urging to state theirs. Abandon your impersonal 
attitude toward your Government. Every bill passed 
takes money out of your pocket or puts it there. Even 
the man who has no patriotism has a pocketbook. 


Our Human Safety-Valves 


ITH eloquence and conviction ‘an able sporting 
contemporary pleads for the umpire. Not only is 
he ill paid, says this authority, but both players and 
public treat him like a dog. To whichever side he gives 
the decision, the other side heaps abuse upon his devoted 
head; whereas, for the good of the game, he should be 
invested with the highest dignity, honor and emolument. 
That would be good for the umpire; but we don’t know 
about its being good for the game. Here is the mighty 
Casey bursting with certainty that that last ball was a 
ball and not a strike, and that he isn’t really out. Yet 
the umpire says he’s out, consequently he is out, no 
matter how positive he may be that the umpire is mis- 
taken. Under these excruciating circumstances, if Casey 
couldn’t blackguard the umpire a while he would blow up. 
Here is Perkins surcharged with assurance that his 
story is a capital one. But the editor refuses to print it, 
and no matter how mistaken Perkins may know the editor 
to be, he simply can’t get around the decision. If he could 
not console himself by calling the editor a low, ignorant, 
mercenary ass, his health would suffer. Policemen are 
never popular, because when they say ‘‘G’wan” you have 
to go, in spite of your passionate conviction that they 
haven’t any right to make you. 

To keep the game going, somebody, of course, must be 
invested with power to say the decisive word. In view 
of the human sensibilities that he is bound to outrage 
thereby, it would be rather a pity if those against whom 
the decision runs were not privileged to vent their feelings. 
We hope to see the time when, through a more tender regard 
for the anguish of wounded vanity, a young lawyer will be 
permitted to lick the judge who overrules his pet point. 


The Check and Balance Theory 


HE Government’s deficit for the current fiscal year 
will probably be seventy-three million dollars, says 
Secretary MacVeagh. It was well known when the appro- 
priations were made that the Government would not have 
sufficient revenue to meet them. Yet they were made. 
Nobody in particular was charged with the duty of making 
income and outgo balance. ‘‘The absence of anything 
like a budget in our Government,” adds the Secretary, 
“has undoubtedly led to a great deal of extravagant 
appropriation.”” How could it be otherwise, when respon- 
sibility for the fiscal program is divided up among the 
executive departments and the two Houses of Congress? 
Carefully separating the powers of government accord- 
ing to the English model, so that each department would 
offset the others—what Hamilton called the ‘‘check and 
balance’’ system —was a prime object with the framers of 
the Constitution. But since then the English executive 
department has practically disappeared, becoming merged 
in the legislative, for the king is hardly more than a figure 
of speech used by the majority of the House of Commons 
in carrying on the Government. In the century before last 
a great many enlightened statesmen would have deemed 
such a condition highly perilous to liberty. But in prac- 
tice the predominance of the legislative branch of the 
English Government has certainly not militated against 
liberty. On the contrary, it has given that Government 
an efficiency in various directions which ours lacks. 
When any century imposes its political wisdom upon 
the next much inconvenience is bound to result. 


Let the Goats Suffer 


T IS a trifle disconcerting, at this late day, to discover 
again the dummy director in the full flower of his 
uselessness —blushing witi: simple-minded embarrassment 
as he surveys the perfect fruits of his incompetence. We 
thought the heavy frosts of the life-insurance scandal had 
practically extinguished the species. But a recent fire- 
insurance case presents, in miniature, the salient features 
of that unhappy episode—a president who ran the con- 
cern to suit himself, made false statements and juggled 
the securities; also, the very respectable director who did 
not direct. 
Of all forms of perfectly gratuitous folly this seems the 
least excusable—merely for the dubious pleasure of being 
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known as the director of an important concern to take 
upon one’s self, with the eyes shut, responsibility for the 
unknown acts of another man. Howcan farmers be blamed 
for buying gold bricks when men of long business experi- 
ence will calmly elect themselves goats? 

There is no excuse. The dummy director can justly 
claim no sympathy or indulgence. If he will be a goat, 
let him suffer the full penalty. 


The Railroads Still Running 


HAT the so-called Hepburn Act, giving the Interstate 

Commerce Commission supervisory power over rail- 
road rates, would work great harm to the carriers was a 
fear eloquently expressed when President Roosevelt was 
insisting upon the passage of that measure through a 
reluctant Senate. How baseless that fear was appears 
from every railroad report that comes to hand. Since 
then, the earnings of the roads have been greater than ever 
before. Nor is it true that all the “‘interference” by state 
and Federal authorities in the last ten years has, in the 
mass, reduced rates. The average rate per ton per mile 
was higher in 1907 than in 1899 or 1900. 

No harm to the roads is involved in President Taft’s 
proposal to extend somewhat the Commission’s power 
over rates. Each separate rate must be investigated 
before the Commission can act upon it; from each deci- 
sion of the Commission appeal will lie to a United States 
Court. The roads make rates much faster than the 
Commission can investigate them. Even with the pro- 
posed United States Court of Commerce, devoting its 
time especially to appeals from the Commission, the proc- 
ess of adjudicating rates must be vastly in arrears of the 
process of making them. To legalize pooling, or uniform 
rate contracts, among the roads will relieve them of an 
inconvenience probably compensating whatever inconve- 
nience may arise from the Commission’s extended powers. 

Some railroad men have learned not to cry before they 
are hurt, and are accepting the President’s recommenda- 
tions with the unruffled sobriety that they deserve. 


Reciprocity and Greed 


OU may recall that reciprocity was going to be the 

great corrective of an excessively high tariff. That 
is, we would keep our tariff rates high, but whenever a 
foreign country granted us substantial trade favors we 
would grant that country lower duties. Mr. McKinley 
was a strong advocate of this policy. 

So the Dingley act, passed in 1897, provided that the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, might negotiate 
reciprocal trade treaties, thereby reducing by twenty per 
cent the duties named in the bill as to the products of 
countries that granted us equivalent favors. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill names duties which, on the 
whole, shut foreign manufacturers out of this market as 
effectually as the Dingley rates did. In the main, where- 
ever a chink had appeared in the tariff wall—as in the 
importation of cheap foreign watches and German picture 
posteards—the new act stopped it up. And the new act 
does not provide that the duties named in it may be low- 
ered by treaty. On the other hand, it provides that if a 
foreign country gives us less favorable treatment than it 
accords another nation, the duties named shall, as to that 
country, be increased by twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 

After the Dingley act there was much hopeftl talk about 
negotiating reciprocal treaties that would lower our duties 
by twenty percent. But the Payne-Aldrich bill is followed 
by much talk of tariff wars that would raise our ducies 
fifty per cent. This is where reciprocity, confronted by 
the organized greed of protected interests, finally gets off. 


Incompetent Street Cleaning 


OW and when do they clean the streets in your city? 

Do they do it in the daytime, when sidewalks and 
crossings are thronged, and without having sprinkled the 
pavement before sweeping it—thereby generously scatter- 
ing the dust upon the clothes and in the faces of passers-by ? 

That is the way they do it ina good many cities, so that 
walking to the leeward of a battery of sweepers is as agree- 
able and healthful as a trip through a sewer. 

That method of street cleaning has been characterized 
by high medical authority as a crime. 

It is found that street sweepers are unusually liable to 
consumption. Deaths among them from that cause 
decidedly exceed the general average. The reason, of 
course, is that they inhale the germ-laden dust of the 
streets. How much the general average of deaths from 
consumption is affected by the practice of sweeping street 
dust into the faces of passers-by no one can even guess. 

Cities that pursue the tubercular method of street clean- 
ing plead necessity. They know it is a wasteful and 
insanitary method; that much of the dust blows away, 
spreading disgust and disease. But they say they can’t 
possibly get the money to do it properly—an example 
of that pathetic incompetence which sadly distinguishes 
American city government. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Thirty-Six Feet of Democrats 


XTRA: David Rowland Francis, of St. Louis, has 
thirty-six sons! Wouldn’t that cause you to throw 
up your hat and give three long Missouris? ’Rah- 

rah-rah! I should say it would. When it comes to sons 
nobody in this broad land has anything on the Governor. 
Good boy, Dave! When it comes—but—-wait—wait a 
minute—that seems to be an amazing number of sons. I 
must consult my notes again. Let me see. Scribbled on 
the back of an envelope I find: ‘‘ Francis—thirty-six sons.”’ 
Regular, so far; but over here is another mark that looks 
like a word. What can it be? Oh, yes; it is ‘‘feet.’’ That 
first statement is absurd. Hence: 

CORRECTION: David Rowland Francis, of St. Louis, 
has not thirty-six sons. What was meant was: The sons 
of David Rowland Francis, of St. Louis, have thirty-six 
feet! 

Of course that modifies the original statement some, 
but it still keeps the Governor in a class by himself, with 
enough sons to go around. A simple mathematical cal- 
culation will show that if his sons have thirty-six feet he 
has eighteen sons, figuring on the accepted basis of two 
feet to every son. Now, that’sa family for you. Think of 
having eighteen lusty sons! Great, eh? Still, if you knew 
the Governor—but wait—be calm —there’s another mix, 
as sure as you are alive. 

Now, let us put the cold, clear light of reason on this 
Reflecting earnestly, it all comes back. The Governor's 
sons have not thirty-six feet, nor is his son thirty-six feet 
tall. What a stupid reading of perfectly clear notes. 
Give heed: 

THE Fact: David Rowland Francis, of St. Louis, has 
thirty-six feet of sons—six sons—six feet each—or there- 
abouts—-all Democrats. There! I am glad that’s over 
Dear reader, you should not jump so quickly at conclu- 
sions. The virile verity is that a states- 
man who has provided this notable 
addition to the population of Missouri 
should have anything he wants at the 
hands, first, of the state, and second, of the 
Democratic party, for any man who can usher 
six sons past the voting age and keep them all 
in the party of their dad during the sad Democratic days 
that have prevailed during the last thirteen years, is some- 
what of a party man. 

The particular thing Mr. Francis wants at this time is 
the United States Senatorship from Missouri, to succeed 
Senator Warner. There has been talk, for months, that 
Governor Francis would be asked to make a contest for 
this toga in the primaries, and he has finally consented, and 
consenting, has placed his O. K. on the job in these burn- 
ing words: ‘The position of United States Senator is a 
highly honorable and responsible one and worthy of any 
man’s ambition.’’ That being settled, all that is now 
necessary is for David R. to go out and tag the toga. 

Political mutations in Missouri are various and sundry 
Of late years the state hasn’t seemed to have any fixed 
political habitat. It has squeaked ina couple of times for 
the Republican President, and now has a Republican Sen- 
ator and Governor, notwithstanding the old theory that 
Missouri’s Democracy isof the rockiest and ribbedest kind 
The situation Governor Francis is now facing is the carry- 
ing of the primaries next November, which will indicate 
the choice of the Democrats for Senator, with the Repub- 
licans indicating their choice at the same time. Then, the 
party that gains the legislature is expected to register the 
will of the people by selecting as Senator the man whose 
political party won the majority in the primaries. Thus 
Governor Francis goes into battle not with a legislature 
that becomes merely a rubber stamp but with an entire 
proletariat which can stamp or not stamp, as it pleases. 


A Start in Business 

T IS always interesting to consider what might have hap- 

pened if a man, who has been successful, had taken up 
some other line of work than the line he did take up. When 
Francis graduated from the Washington University in 
1870, aged twenty, he wanted to be a lawyer. Also, he 
owed four hundred and fifty dollars. He went back home 
to Kentucky, where he was born, to see if he could raise the 
money for a professional course. While he was there a 
letter came from his uncle offering him seventy-five dollars 
a month as shipping clerk in the house of Shryock & 
Rowland, commission merchants. That was two dollars 
and a half a day and a chance to pay back the money he 
owed. He took it and paid the money back, putting his 
legal ambitions aside. He might have been a great lawyer. 
The result was that he became a great business man and 
went steadily forward to his present position —one of the 
most distinguished citizens of his city and his state. 

There are few men better known in Missouri and, 
probably, not any Missourians better known outside. His 
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All That is Now Necessary is for David R. to Go Out 
and Tag the Toga 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


business activities, his political honors and his work for 
the educational interests of his state have brought him in 
contact with all classes of citizens. He began in a com- 
mission house and, seven years later, had established his 
own business, which continues to the present day, and isa 
large operator in the wholesale grain trade. Six years 
after he had started for himself he was elected vice- 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange, and next year, as 
the candidate of the young men, when he was thirty-three 
he was made president. His public career began at this 
juncture 

Francis had the interest of the publie-spirited citizen 
in politics and worked in the precincts and at the polls. In 
1885 the Democrats were deadlocked overthree candidates 
for mayor of St. Louis. The convention balloted all night 
Early in the morning they nominated Francis, who was 
not one of the men over whom the convention deadlocked 
and he was elected. This was his first political office 
although he had, in the previous summer, been a delegate 
to the convention that nominated Cleveland for President 
For mayor, Francis had a plurality of twelve hundred 
against a plurality of fourteen thousand for the Republican 
candidate for the same office four years before. He insti- 
tuted various municipal reforms, gave the city a business 
administration and became known as an ardent, active 
progressive young man 

He was elected Governor of Missouri in 1888, taking 
office on January 14, 1889. About the first thing that 
came to his attention was the lack of representation of 
Missouri in the celebration in New York of the centennial 
of the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States. He ordered out the militia, paid for special trains 
with a personal check for fourteen thousand dollars, made 
a creditable appearance in New York, and then put the 
matter up to the legislature for justification of his act and 
for reimbursement. The legislature refused to justify or 
reimburse, but, next day, took second thought of the mat- 
ter. reconsidered and passed the bill 

Many important laws were passed in his Administration 
but the act that gave him greatest credit was the law pay- 
ing over to the state university the $600,000 refunded by 
the Federal Government for the direct tax. There werea 
dozen schemes for disposing of this money, but Francis got 
it for the university. Healso had laws passed reorganizing 
the university and putting it on a business basis, and when 
the main buildings burned, in 1892, called a special session 
of the legislature and hurried through an appropriation 
for a quarter of a million for rebuilding 

Francis was a close friend of Grover Cleveland and 
worked for his renomination and election in 1892. He 


served as Secretary of the Interior duri 
Cleveland's second Administration. Abx 
retired with Cleveland Francis made a speech in St. Lon 








the time he 


concerning the proposed celebration of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and was made one of a committee of fifteen t 
select a committee of fifty to make preparations. Later 
he was made president of the exposition that was held in 


St. Louis in 1904, and was general genius and executive 
head of that great show 

These points but touch on the many activities of th 
father of thirty-six feet of Democratic sons. He has been 
cease lessly identified with all the great public enterprises 
of the Missis: ippl Valley, has been delegate to all kinds of 
conventions and member of all kinds of commissions, has 
been active in the affairs of the Democratic party and in 
educational, charitable and reform work He is a man of 
great energy, great capacity for work, of quick decision 
and sturdy physique, a good speaker and a most compan- 
ionable and agreeable friend 

Now that he is out for the Senatorship it may be 
expected that he will show those Missourians in the way 
they demand to be shown If he doesn't rattle that 


commonwealth into shouting acti 





ty before those pri 


maries are held it will be because he has changed ind he 
hasn't 

The Governor is a live wire I shouldn't wonder if he 
would organize the David R. Francis Thirty-six-Foot Glee 


Club and take the boys out on the stump with hin 


Eugene’s Excuse 
2 IMAS NELSON PAGE tells of an office-boy named 


Eugene, and colored, whom he had when he practiced 
law in Richmond. The boy wasn't much of a help about 
the office, but, with proper persuasion, he could be induced 
to sweep out every morning. One day 
however, he did not appear Page went 
to the office, saw it was not swept and 
went out and walked around for an hour 


t he G reat a nd the Nea r G reat So waited pce coe an pr hs ey, ie 


waited until three o'clock in the afternoon 

and no boy so, very angry he decided to go out and 
interview the boy's father about it 

* That rascally boy of yours hasn't been at my) office at 
all today,” exploded Page 

**Sho'ly, Massa Tom," replied the father, *‘ yoh-all ain’ 
tellin’ me dat boy Eugene hain't done bin dar yet 
He hasn't been there all day 


commented the father but I 


‘I am telling you 
‘Tha’s ver’ strange 

reckon yoh-all hafter 'scuse him th 
Excuse him? Why roared Page 
‘Well, Massa Tom, he’s daid 


A Final Arrival 
B F. YOAKUM, of the Fr 
ee 


Texas farmers to New York a time ago and 
showed them around 


$3 mawnin 


One institution they visited was the National City Banl 
building, a most palatial banking structure 

As they were walking through the bank looking at it 
splendors and pe told of its vast resource Sam Hamp 








ton, one of the farmers, grabbed a companion by the sleeve 


Well, Jim, | reckon we're ir 


and whispered hoarsely 


with the Money Power now, al ht 

Che Hall of Fame 
€ Postmaster-Genera! Hiichcock is one of Washington 
most flutterous social butterflie when he can get awa‘ 
from politics 
© Daniel Sully, the former cotton king, is taking steps to 
become cotton king again, through the medium of a.new 


ginning machine he has in hand 


cr Hopkinson Smith goes to Venice every Septembe 


and has for twenty-five years, and paints the Doge 

Palace that is, he doesn't exa tly paint the pal ict 

although he could, but paints pictures of it 

@ Henry C. Emery, of the Tariff Board, was a professor 
of economics at Yale when hew ippointe 1 to the Board 
He garnered knowledge of economi it half a dozen 
universities, including Berlin, before he began te teach it 
@ Henry Gassaway Davis, aged eighty-seven, candidate 
for Vice-President with Parker in 1904, and former United 
States Senator, is worth a few dozen millior and always 


lives at Levi P. Morton's hotel in Washington, Mr. Morton 
being eighty-six himself, former Vice-President, and hay 
ing a few scattering millions of hisown. They both think 


five cents is enough for a shine 
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The Ingenuity of Captain Spink 


He Plays at Tag With the Japs 


stretch, half a dollar,” said Spink; ‘‘but if you 
interfere with me much more, Ward, I shall arise in 
my might and lay you out cold and paralytic.”’ 

‘Oh, have your own way!” said Ward. ‘But not that 
you can paralyze me with anything but your tongue.” 

The tramp steamer Swan of Avon was just entering the 
western channel of Korea Strait, and right ahead of her 
lay a thick fog that stood like a cliff. Ward, the chief 
oificer, Day, the second officer, and Captain Harry Sharp- 
ness Spink—of Glo’ster—who commanded, were on the 
bridge together, while the Malay serang and some of the 
deckhands stood on number two hatch and stared east- 
ward toward Japan. The setting sun gleamed like hot, 
polished copper over China, and its reflections lipped with 
blood and fire the diverging and transverse wave pattern 
made by the bluff entrance of the Swan. 

** She’s after us,’’ said Spink. 

** And will catch us, too,” said Ward. 

Along the wall of fog that hid Tsushima Island came a 
third-class Japanese cruiser with a bone in her teeth —that 
is to say, with a white bow wave that foamed and glittered 
in the sun. 

“I'd stop and let her overhaul us,” said Ward. ‘‘ Why 
not?” 

The Swan was bound for Vladivostok with coal, some 
oil on deck and a deal of dynamite and picric acid under 
the coal. Over all were a thousand bags of sugar shipped 
in Sourabaya. But from Sourabaya Spink had cleared for 
Wonsan on the north of Korea, as the war was in full 
swing. There was no particular need, as Ward and Day 
had argued all up the Celebes Sea, to fear a Japanese till 
they were north of Wonsan. But the little skipper scorned 
their arguments and the more sound they seemed the more 
he scoffed at them. 

“I'd rather not be searched,’’ said Spink; ‘‘and what’s 
more, I don’t mean to be. It’s hard on my dignity as 
a British sailor to be asked questions, and to have my 
word doubted’ when I know I’m lying, by any Eastern 
son-of-a-gun.”’ 

So now he turned on Ward. 

“Yes, you'd stop, but Captain Harry Sharpness Spink, 
of Glo’ster, ain't the one to do any such thing. I’m going 
into that fog, Ward, and shail rely on my luck and 
ingenuity.” 

“You haven’t any real ingenuity,’ 
just then the cruiser fired a gun. 

“That's ‘ heave to,’” said Day, who spoke for the first 
time. 

“Would you do it, Day?” asked Spink 

**T would,” said Day. ‘I don’t rely on your luck a 
cent, and to run is to confess you've contraband on board. 
They’d be justified in taking us into Nagasaki on that 
alone.” 

For a moment the lucky and ingenious Spink really 
hesitated, but just. then a portion of the wall of fog bulged 
out and hid the cruiser. And Ward, 
of course, said the wrong thing. 

‘“*T suppose your ingenuity made 
this fog, eh?” 

**I’mgoin’ ahead,’ retorted Spink, 
‘“‘and I'll trouble you to be civil for 
once. I'll have my own way, if 
we're sunk; so there.” 

The fog looked almost as solid 
as a cliff as they ran for it. It was 
less than half a mile distant, and 
the Swan was doing, under pressure, 
something over nine knots. But 
again they saw the cruiser, which saw 
them also and fired a shot. They 
heard it seream overhead 

** Dip the Jack as a compliment,” 
said Spink; and as Day went to do 
it the skipper called out: 

“‘ Dip nothing; here’s the fog com- 
ing down, right on the charge.” 

And, indeed, it moved suddenly. 
The Swan’s bows were in it while 
the sun still shone brightly upon her 
red funnel. The next minute they 
could hardly see their hands before 
their faces, and the quartermaster 
could not read the compass card 
till the binnacle lamp was lighted. 

“‘T call this luck,”’ said Spink, rub- 
bing his hands. 

**T thought you called it ingenious- 
ness,” said Ward. 


S: penn’orth of ease is worth a shilling or, on a 


said Ward. And 
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This Scheme Only Made Day Wet and Cross, for the 
Fog Was as Thick There as Above 


**Not the fog, but usin’ it, is ingenious,’”’ replied Spink, 
“and you ought to be the last man to question my ingenu- 
ity, Ward. What about the Philadelphia girl I rescued 
you from? When I step into the breach to save you I 
don’t turn as red as Bibby’s house flag or as yellow as the 
funnel of an Elder Dempster boat. I’m equal to the cir- 
cumstances, and any common, ordinary, measly circum- 
stance knocks you endways. You know it.” 

**T don’t,” said Ward, who couldn’t bear to hear about 
the Philadelphia girl. 

“You do,” said Spink. ‘But I’m lucky, courageous 
and full of ingenuity.” 

** You've no foresight or caution,” said Ward. 

“Caution never caught ducks,’’ retorted Spink. ‘“‘ Let 
this fog last and we’re hunky. What will that cruiser do?” 

** Cut us off or run us down,” said Ward sulkily. 

‘He'll reckon we'll alter our course,”’ said Spink, “‘so 
alter nothing and keep the boilers busting. Let her scoot.” 


Morley Roberts 


He went into the chart-house, lighted a Java cigar and 
sat smoking. Ward and Day stood together on the bridge. 

“‘Was there ever such a bullheaded blighter as our 
own especial Spink?” asked Ward. ‘‘ We'll be copped 
and taken into Nagasaki, and fed on a catty of rice a day.” 

“You're always thinking of grub,” said Day, who had a 
very fair twist himself. 

“All right; I'll get even with you for that,’’ replied 
Ward. 

**You do at meals,”’ retorted Day brightly. 

“You alligator,” said Ward. ‘‘Hullo! what’s that?” 

Day heard nothing, but Spink heard Ward’s exclama- 
tion and came on the bridge. He stood grasping the 
telegraph and they all listened, hearing nothing but the 
thump, thump of the Swan’s engines. 

“T hear nothing,” said Spink. 

**No more do I now,” said Ward. 

But fog is as deceitful as any girl, whether from Phila- 
delphia or London Town, or as any big mate who courts 
one and has to be saved from her by an ingenious skipper. 
What one hears in a fog isn’t evidence, or it is the kind of 
evidence listened to by a sad and unbelieving judge when 
an arson case is being tried or a case in a divorce court. 
A fog says too much or too little, and is as easy to cross- 
examine as it is to decipher Hittite inscriptions or Greek 
palimpsests by the light of Nature. 

But presently Ward, who had flaps to his ears about the 
size of an engine-room ventilator, once more said he heard 
something. 

“You ought to, with your hearing apparatus,” said 
Spink. ‘‘I wonder you don’t catch on to what they’re 
sayin’ on shore.” 

Ward was too anxious about the general situation 
to resent the insult or Day’s chuckles, which lasted till 
Spink told him to go aloft to see if he could get above the 
fog. When he came back to say he couldn’t the ingenious 
Spink had the accommodation ladder lowered till it nearly 
touched the water and instructed Day to go down and 
look under the fog. This scheme, which is often useful at 
sea and too little practiced, only made Day wet and cross, 
for the fog was as thick there as above. And just then 
Spink heard something himself. 

‘You're right, Ward; I believe it’s that benighted 
cruiser.” 

And Ward, who seldom received praise, since he was 
fearfully chary of bestowing it, purred like a cat and 
looked, as seamen say, like a dog with two tails. 

Just as there are areas of silence in a fog, so are there 
areas where no fog is. The Swan now hit upon one which 
was roughly triangular, with each side of the triangle about 
two cable-lengths long. She ran right out of the fog, as 
one may run into the calm center of a cyclone, and as she 
did so Ward and Spink saw the stern of a vessel disappear- 
ing on the other side. 

“The devil!” said Spink. He rang the Swan down to 
half speed, so that her engines should make less noise, and 

altered her course forty-five degrees 
to starboard. When they were in 








“It's Hard on My Dignity to Have My Word Doubted When I Know I'm Lying” 





the fog again he went full speed once 
more. 

**On this course we shall soon be 
ashore,”’ said Ward. 

Spink requested with a great deal 
of ornament to be told something 
he didn’t know. Ward, who could 
doas he was requested when he found 
something disagreeable to say, 
obliged him with a few oaths trans- 
lated from the worst Spanish. 

“That'll do you,” said Spink; “‘if 
there are ears the size of yoursaboard 
that cruiser they'll twig you. But, 
all the same, I believe we've bilked 
the blighter.”’ 

But he was wrong. Perhaps some 
one on board the cruiser had seen or 
heard the Swan, after all. For, in- 
side of ten minutes they heard her 
again and presently saw a gray- 
black shadow on their port side. 
Much to Ward’s astonishment Spink 
yanked the lanyard of the Swan’s 
whistle and made it bellow as if 
with fear. And he rang her down to 
“Stop” and ‘‘Full speed astern.” 
While he did so he used some of 
Ward’s new expressions. He was 
never too old to learn. 

“* Now you're done,’’said the mate. 
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They were hailed in Japanese, and Ward, who was the 
linguist on board, said they were asking: ‘‘ What ship's 
that?” 

*“‘Say we’re—oh, the Annandale, from Fusan to Naga- 
saki, in ballast,’”’ said Spink. 

“Tf that’s your ingenuity say it yourself,’ replied Ward. 
**T’ll take no hand in it.”’ 

Spink did say it himself. He also said things to Ward 
which are not fit for publication. 

‘*My ingenuity has no limits,’”’ he declared. 
asked the cruiser who she was. 

‘The Japanese cruiser Yakumo, and we'll send a boat to 
you,” replied a voice from the cruiser in a decided Japanese 
accent. 

‘‘Where’s your ingenuity now?” asked Ward bitterly. 
‘Why didn’t you pipe out Wonsan?”’ 

‘Cruiser ahoy!”’ said Spink, and he was answered with 
the orthodox ‘‘ Hallo!” 

** We've got smallpox on board, sir,’’ said Spink. 

They heard voices speaking. The officer who hailed 
them evidently translated smallpox into Japanese. 

**Smallpox, did you say?”’ asked the officer. 

“*Yes, and two cases very bad,”’ said Spink mournfully. 

“Tf you’re bound for Nagasaki why are you steering 
northeast?” asked the 
officer suspiciously 

‘*We altered our course 
for another steamer which 
nearly ran us down just 
now,” said Spink, “a 
steamer bound for the 
nor’ard. Didn’t you hear 
us? It wasa very narrow 
shave.” 

There was an air of 
simple truth about Spink, 
and, as Ward owned after- 
ward, he almost swallowed 
what he heard, even to the 
smallpox. 

“They believe you,” 
said Ward; “ they actually 
believe you!” 

“Dry up!” said Spink. 
“You leather-lunged 
Mick, dry up!” 

“Oh, allright,’’ returned 
Ward; ‘we'll see about 
that later.” 

They heard the officers 
of the cruiser speaking 
through the fog. Its star- 
board side-light threw a 
sickly glare on the mist. 
And then suddenly the 
light disappeared. 

Spink spoke through the 
engine-room speaking- 
tube and ordered the engi- 
neer to go ahead dead slow. 

“We'll send a boat 
aboard of you,’’ said the 
voice from the cruiser. 

**Please let me have a little quinine and some salts,” 
roared Spink; ‘‘if you will I shall be much obliged.”’ 

The voice that answered was lost in the fog. It was 
now as thick as a blanket. But Spink listened for the 
splash of the cruiser’s boat in th» water, and when he 
heard it he went half speed ahead ind turned her to port 
under the cruiser’s stern. Then he let her out full speed 
and, as he did so, heard dim exclamations from the lost war- 
vessel. 

‘*Now you've done it,” said Ward. ‘If you’d said we 
were bound for Wonsan and showed 'em your papers we 
should have got off. If we’re caught now your name's 
Dennis.”’ 

But Spink was joyous. 

‘*Wonsan’s thin enough and too thin,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I want no Jap blighter aboard me with his 
‘Hatches off, if you'll be so good to be so kind.’ We'll iose 
‘em in this fog. I never thought to bless one before.” 

** Wait till you’re out of it,” said Ward, who saw a cruiser 
in every wreath of mist. But as a matter of luck Spink’s 
luck served him. The cruiser had to pick up her boat 
again, and by that time the Swan was out of hearing and 
might have been at the bottom of the sea for all the Japan- 
ese knew. Spink steamed round in a half circle and then 
laid a course to clear Matsusaki, the northern point of the 
island of Tsushima, if he didn’t knock a hole in it. He 
went north again an hour later. 

‘*What did I tell you blighters about my ingenuity?” 
asked Spink, as he headed for Wonsan. 

‘“*Your luck, you mean,” said Ward. ‘‘Is there another 
skipper in the British merchant service that has it?”’ 

‘There isn’t, I own,”’ said Spink, ‘‘ but my saying small- 
pox very near bluffed ‘em. I consider it highly ingenious.” 
“T don’t. Do you, Day?” asked Ward. 
‘Certainly not,”’ said Day; ‘‘far from it.” 


Then he 
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“You're a lot of measly, unappreciative swine,” said 


Spink. ‘If I ain’t ingenious I’m nothing 
I’m ingenious before I’m through with you 
courage, too—heaps of it.” 

** Bullheadedness,”’ sniffed Ward 

“You were scared to death, Ward; but did my voice 
tremble when I lied? When you were lying to that Phila- 
delphia girl a child could have spotted it 

““You don’t know her as I did,” said Ward weakly 

*‘I knew her better before I had her choked off, and 
I'll never help you with another unless you own I’m very 
ingenious,” said Spink. 

“‘T won't,” said Ward. 

“I'll make you before I’m through with you,” said 
Spink firmly. ‘‘ There’s no one equal to me for running in 
a bluff on man, woman, girl or child. Is there, Day?” 

“‘Heaps of them,” said Day. ‘You ain’t half the liar 
that Middleshaw, of the Peruvian, is. Oh, he’s a dandy 
at it, a real dandy.” 

**Oh, very well,” said Spink; “but I'll make you own I 
can lie equal to Middleshaw, or I'll bust. See if I don't 
You're both ungracious swabs, and Ward's most ungrate- 
ful. Didn't Philadelphia ring with what I did for him, from 
the Reading Railroad Terminal to the Naval Asylum? But 


I'll show you 
And I've got 
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* Capitan Sahib He Makee Play Pidgin for Japanee”™ 


I'll takea snooze inthechart-house. Both of youare to keep 
a bright lookout till we're clear of this fog or it’s daylight 

And in three minutes he was fast asleep. He looked 
like a hardy, innocent child, as indeed he was 

“*Wonderful chap, the skipper!’ said Day 
Too bally wonderful! He must walk crooked. Why 
didn’t he say straight out he was for Wonsan? Why 
shouldn’t we take coal and sugar to Wonsan, I'd like to 
know? Let ‘em come and search. They'll not find the 
dynamite,” said Ward 

‘It’s the blighter’s way. He can’t let us off on a piece 
of acting,’’ said Day. ‘‘ He'll prove he’s ingenious enough 
to get out of a trap if he has to make the trap to get into. 
But he’s an amazing galoot.”’ 

“He is. I own it freely,’’ said Ward. “ But I'd not let 
him know I thought so for a tank full of dollars.” 

“Not for a round-bottomed chest of twenty-dollar 
pieces,” said Day. 

“Can we make Vladivostok?” asked Ward 

**He'll coax a Jap cruiser into towing us there,” said 
Day. ‘‘ We may lick him at scrappin’, but for luck, lying 
and ingeniousness he lays us out cold and paralytic 
Think of the time he tackled that girl of yours at 
Philadelphia.” 

“Oh, shut it!” said Ward. 

** And that other woman at Boston.” 

“Oh, dry up!” said Ward. 

**To say nothing of the others.” 

“Oh, give us a rest and don’t make a song about my 
girls!’’ said Ward. ‘I’m in a cold sweat when I think of 
some of them. But I'll say this for Spink: He's a good 
sort. When I took that Cadiz girl from him he never bore 
malice.” 

**You—you ass,”’ said Day scornfully 
‘*What d’ye mean?” asked the angry mate. 








“Ain't you tumbled to the machine-made fact that he 
wanted to get shut of that woman? Oh, youarea blight 

“I’m your superior officer and you're insubordinat: 
said Ward with as much dignity as he could call up 
sidering the conversation : 

“So are you insubordinate to the skipper,” said Da 
“There never was such a ship as the Swan for insubordina- 
tion, and it’s all Spink’s character that causes it. What 
can you do with a skipper who goes for you and gets 
knocked out?” 

‘But he always keeps up his end,”’ said Ward, ‘so far 
as brains go.’ 

‘You and I haven't the brains of a duck compared to 
him,” said Day. ‘‘That’s where it is. He may be crazy 
and unlike any skipper that ever cursed a tramp or her 
owners, but he has brains and we haven't.” 

“*Speak for yourself,”’ said Ward 

“Blimy, I can speak for you, too 

**T consider ‘ blimy’ a low word,” said Ward. 

“I'm a low person,” said Day, ‘‘and the fact never 
feazed me. I'd bea duke if I could, but I can’t.” 

One hour later the Swan emerged from the fog as sud- 
denly as she had entered it, and so far as mere sight could 
tell there was nothing between them and Siberia But 
Ward called Spink, and 
the skipper, who was al- 
ways considerate, said he 
would take Ward's watch 
on deck, for the mate had 
been up since dawn 

‘I'm a very wonderful 
man, Ward,”’ said he 

“Yes said Ward, 
yawning ** Are you? 

He was too tired to con- 
tradict the skipper, and 
went below, leaving Spink 
to consider what a mar- 
velous person he was 

I've left that blighted 
Jap in the fog hunting for 
me,” said Spink, ‘“‘and I 
hope she'll go and butt 
Tsushima into the middle 
of next week It'll be a 
deal handier there than in 
the middle of the fairway 
But what shall I do if I'm 
pulled upagain? I believe 
they're not half scared of 
smallpox, so next time I'll 
make it plague! Oh lam 
a wonder 

About noon the next day 
they saw a steamer right 
ahead of them and made 
out that she was a tramp 
Presently they were close 
alongside each other, and 
Ward said heknewher. She 
was the Queen Victoria 

Her skipper luckier 

even than you, Spink,”’ said 
Ward. ‘She goes in and out of Port Arthur and Vladivos- 
tok as if she owned the high seas, and never gets held up 

Spink held a short conversation through a megaphone 
with the luckier skipper 

**Seen any Japs about ?”’ he asked 

‘‘There’s one somewhere about Khalezov Island ahead 
of you,” bellowed the other skipper ‘But I'm that 
lucky I never run aboard ‘em till I'm in ballast or with 
beans out of Wonsan, as 1am now. Good luck to you 

‘“*Humph,” said Spink to Ward 1 scorn pure luck 
Any fool can be lucky. You might be lucky, Ward 

‘I am—to sail with you,”’ said Ward, sniffing 

‘You mean that for satire, don't you? aid Spink 
‘and for sarcasm. But I scorn it. When I get my brand 
of sarcasm to work you turn red and white 

**And when I get red,"’ retorted Ward, “you turn off 
your sareasm and bring out butter 


Let it go at that said Spink. ‘‘ You can lick m« 
with the gloves or without ‘em, but my tongue is your 
master, Ward. You don't understand the pleasures of 


the intellect.’ 


Ward owned sulkily that he didn’t 


‘It ain’t a pleasure to you to read poetry or t ee my 
quickness and ingenuity in peril,’ said Spink N 
suppose, as we pass this blighted Khalezov Island, I see a 
Jap cruiser lying doggo. What would you do 

** Let him search me and chance it aid Ward. ‘‘ You're 
for Wonsan and why not? as I keep on tellin’ you 


‘*I'd rather he didn’t,” said Spin You never know 

what they'll think. If they see coal under sugar they 

may wonder what's under coal. I'd rather bluff them 
‘With smallpox?” asked Ward 

said Spink, 


Look here. get 


“You talk as if I'd no resources, Ward 
‘‘and you ought to k 
that Malay serang to do something for me 


now I'm full of ‘em 
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| and Day can fix your deader. 





‘*What is it now?” asked Ward wearily. 
“More ingeniousness ?”’ 

“‘T want a corpse,” said Spink thought- 
fully. 

“You want what?” 

“Don’t you understand English ? ?” asked 
Spink. “7 want a corpse.” 

‘You want—oh, my! Here comes Day. 
I say, Day, he wants a corpse,” said Ward. 

‘Well, give it him,” said Day; ‘‘I don’t 
mind.” 

‘I want the serang to make me one,”’ said 
Spink. 

‘Out of a Chinaman?” asked Day casu- 
ally 

“No, out of anything,” said Spink. 
‘‘How would you make one, Ward?” 

‘The nearest I ever came to it was with 
a belaying pin,” said Ward; ‘‘ but the bull- 
headed blighter got well.”’ 

**Don’t you see I want a dummy, not a 
real one? You've got the native savvy of 
an epileptic chicken,” said Spink. 

‘Oh, have 1?” asked Ward. “ Well, you 
It’s my 


| watch below.’ 


Spink turned to Day. 

‘‘He’s got a poor intellect, Day, so you 
and the serang fix me up a kind of dummy. 
Make it of a donkey's breakfast and a 
blanket and fix it up dandy, with a couple 
of fire-bars at its feet.” 

**What’s the game?” asked Day. 

“Aren't you more intelligent than 
Ward?” asked the skipper, ‘‘or are you an 


| epileptic, too? Don’t you see already there 


| DNBC, 


NATIONAL” has | 


is a cruiser lyin’ doggo behind Khalezov 
there, with her steam up, layin’ for us? 
Can't you see her smoke over the point? 
Get me that corpse, or I'll log you for 
insubordination and refusin’ duty.” 

So Day and the serang fixed up the 
dummy, while the Chinese deckhands 
looked on, wondering what it was all about. 

“Tell ‘em it’s a Chinkee and one of 
them,”’ said Spink, ‘‘and tell ’em to look 
sorrowful, or I'll come down and make 
‘em too muchee solly fairee.”’ 

So Day told them it was alla same one 
piecee dead Chinaman, and they looked 
solemn and considered the more. 

* _ with the gaudy yellow and black,” 
said Spink, and they hoisted the yellow 
| and black that mean cholera and plague. 

“And half-mast the glorious flag of E ng- 
land,” said Spink. ‘‘Oh, ain’t we gay? 

And coming past the point of Khalezov 
Island they saw a Jap cruiser there lying 
at anchor. 

Spink rang the Swan down to “Slow,” 
and Day hoisted signal flags reading 
which signal equals plague. 

“Get the funeral ready,” said Spink. 
‘Be quick, but solemn all the same.” 

They saw a boat put off from the cruiser 
as Day, bareheaded, tipped the plank and 
launched a seaman’s mattress, commonly 
known as a donkey's breakfast, into the 


| sea. Spink and Ward looked on and took 
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their caps off, while the Chinamen, acting 
under orders from the serang, raised a 
melancholy howl. 

‘““Make ‘em howl again, Serang,”’ said 
Spink. 

** Accha, Tuan!” said the serang. ‘‘ Makee 
op age her bobbery. Capitan Sahib 

e makee play pidgin for dam Japanee.”’ 

Whereon the Chinkees moaned again in 
chorus, and Spink put on his cap. He 
turned the sl to ‘‘Stop,’”’ and as 
the Swan’s screw ceased to revolve the 
Japanese cruiser’s boat came to within 
twenty fathoms and backed water. 

“ What ‘sthe mattah? You have plague, 
eh?”’ asked the bright little Jap lieutenant 
in the ste rnshe ets 

‘That's so- a Chinaman,’ 

**Where you from?” 

“From Singapore.” 

**Where you bound for?” 

‘**Wonsan,”’ said Spink. 

““What with?” 

“Coal and some sugar,”’ said Spink. 
‘**Could you come on board or would you 
like to look at my papers where you are ?”’ 

The lieutenant, who loved plague no 


said Spink. 
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not to board this — if things seemed 
straight, said he would look at the papers 
where he was. He sheered in alongside, 


| and Spink lowered him down a tin case 


and the official log carefully made fast to 
a piece of line. 

“Don’t drop ‘em overboard,”’ said Spink 
anxiously. A shipmaster’s soul, if he has 
one or is allowed to mention it nowadays, 
is wrapped up in his papers. W ithout 
them he’s no better than a pirate or a per- 
son wandering about the high seas with no 
visible means of subsistence. 
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“What you think, eh?” said the Jap as | 
he undid the case and took out the precious | 
documents. For the information of the | 
unlearned in such matters it may be men- 
tioned that they consisted of the ship’s 
register, the articles, the victualing bill | 
from Singapore, the manifest, the bills of 
lading, the charter party, the Suez Canal | 
certi cate, the latest lights bill, the load- 
line certificate, and, as Wonsan was in | 
Korea, technically a Chinese port still, a 
consular manifest as well, all of which 
shows that it takes hard faking to pretend 
at sea to be anything but what you are. 

The Japanese lieutenant went through 
them all as gingerly as if they were full of 
plague germs, and after returning them to 
their case he washed his hands over the 
side of the boat. 

“All right, Captain,’ 
in order, very good. 
have in the Straits?” 

“That foggy you could make bricks out 
of it, Lieutenant,’ answ ered Spink. 

“You see Russians?’ 

“‘Never a sight of one. We spoke your 
cruiser Yakumo in the fog.” 

“‘T have brother in her,’ said the Jap. 
“‘Have you any more sick with plague?’ 

‘‘Not yet,” said Spink, who could never 
resist a joke, though his face was as 
solemn as an owl's; ‘‘ but I think my mate’s 
sickening for it.’’ 

Ward turned white at the very notion 
and, under cover of the rail, as he stood on 
the main deck, shook his fist at the skipper. 

“Very good,” said the Japanese. I 
think we have more fog, eh?”’ 

It certainly looked thickish to the north, 
and the sun, which had been bright, was a 
little paler already. 

“It looks like it,”’ said Spink. ‘‘Good-by 
and thanks, and good luck to you. My 
best regards to your brother, please.” 

With that he took off his cap, rang the 
Swan up to “Full speed ahead”’ and waved 
his hand to his visitor, who turned back to 
his ship. Ward came up the ladder to the 
bridge, where Day and Spink were. 

“Why d’ye say I’m goin’ to have the 
plague?” ay asked sully 

“‘I was wrong,”’ said Spink. ‘I’ve got 
it, and you're it. But what do you think 
of my ingeniousness now?” 

“Very little,” said Ward. ‘They don’t 

want to interfere with British ships if they 
can he lp it, so—— 

“You're a ve ry disa pointin’ beggar and 
hard to please,” said Spink, ‘‘and it’s only 
jealousy. It would have been a long time 
till you’d have invented such a powerful 
notion as mine. I believe that mournful 
howl of the crowd worked wonders.” 

“Bosh!” said Ward. 

‘*Fog’s coming down,” said Day. 

“It comes out of Ward’s intellect,’’ said 

Spink, who had expected praise. But 
Ward didn’t hear him. He was looking 
astern. Presently he gave a bitter laugh. 

‘‘What’s the joke now?” asked Spink. 

** Joke! Well. it is a joke,’”’ said Ward. 
“Your ingeniousness has let you in this 
time, or I'm a Korean ina high hat. That 
deader of yours has come up! See!” 

He handed Spink the glasses. Spink 
clapped them to his eyes and saw the bao 
lamented mattress and red blanket on the 
surface of the sea. The boat which had 
visited them had nearly reached the cruiser, 
but they saw her turn about and row for 
the spot where the red blanket showed. 

“‘Curse you, Day, that’s your fault,” 
said Spink. ‘‘ You never nde those fire- 
bars properly fast! Did any shipmaster 
ever have such officers? Here’s all my in- 
geniousness wasted and worse than wasted. 
They'll know it was a faked funeral and be 
after us!” 

He swore in English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, to say nothing of 
American, for though he was a poor lin- 
guist he knew the swear-words of most 
languages. Even as he spoke they saw 
their late visitor inspecting the floating 
object, at first with care and then with 
none. He went round again and rowed 
for the cruiser. As soon as he got within 
hail of it they heard the windlass going 
and the cruiser got under way as they 
picked him up. 

““Now where’s your ingeniousness ?”” 
asked Ward. ‘If you’d just play no 
games it would have been all right. The 


’ he said; ‘they all 
What weather you 


matter with you, Spink, is that you're too | 


ingenious.’ | 


For once Spink felt that Ward was right. 
But he would not own it. He hit at Ward’s 
sore point. 

“You didn’t think so when that ‘Phila- 
delphia girl meant to marry you,” said 


‘ished product, 
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Spink. ‘Oh, no, you didn’t say so or think 
so then! No, you came to me as if I was 
your father and your brother, and I saved 
you from death or marriage! And now 
you turn on me! You're the most ungrate- 
ful swab between the North and South 
Poles. A tame alligator is a trustworthy 
pet compared with you.” 

‘*Leave me and my girls alone,”’ said 
Ward; “and as for that Philadelphia 
girl on 

‘“*Here she comes,”’ said Day. But he 
referred to the cruiser, not to the young 
lady from Philadelphia. 

“Yes, she does,’’ said Spink. ‘We're 
bound for Nagasaki, after all. You and 
Ward will look well on a catty of rice apiece 
per day. Hallo!”’ 

For the cruiser fired a gun 

“That's ‘heave to’!’’ said Ward. 

“Is it?” said Spink. ‘“*Then I don’t 
heave to. I'll run to the last and trust to 
my luck. Where's that fog? Oh, where 
is it?” 

It was overhead if anywhere, for the sun 
went out and the sea turned green and gray 
and as desolate as poor Spink’s prospects 

wah | eg, I 
was too in- 
genious,”’ he 
said. “Lown 


The cruis- 
er fired a 
dumb shell 
from a four- 
inch gun 
over the 
Swan. It 
screamed 
mournfully, 
and Ward 
ducked his 
head 

‘You'd 
better stop 
her and cave 
in,” said 


said Spink 
** Herecomes 
the fog 
again!”’ 

But it 
didn’t come 
or not their 
way. Yet 
on looking 
astern at the 
cruiser, 
which began 
to come 
alongina 
hurry, they 
saw her ina 
mist a couple 
of miles 
astern. 

“I trust 
to my luck 
still,” said 
Spink. “It 
can't,itwon't 
desert me!” 

It didn’t. The next minute the cloud 
overhead settled down on the sea as calmly 
and sweetly as thistledown in a green 
pasture. Spink turned swiftly te the 
Chinese quartermaster at the wheel. 

“Hard aport!’’ he said. And the Swan 
turned to starboard. 

“They'll run us down if you don’t watch 
it,"’ said Ward nervously 

“Dry up.” said Spink. And Ward did 
dry up, waile the Swan ran northeast for 
half a mile. Then Spink stopped her 
They heard the cruiser pass astern of them 
going full speed, but saw nothing. Spink 
went ahead again, turned the Swan another 
eighth part to starboard, and went back 
south about, round the island they had just 
left. 

“Once more [’m in luck,” said Spink 
triumphantly. “I shall be glad if Mr 
Ward and Mr. Day will apologize for 
doubting it.’’ 

“T will when we get to Vladivostok,”’ said 
Ward. “But I'd have you understand 
you're not there yet.”’ 

“Who said I was?” asked Spink. ‘“ But 
I suppose you own it would be cruel, nght 
down cruel of Providence to go back on me 
after all this?” 

“After leadin’ you on, I suppose you 
mean,”’ said Ward 

“Yes, leadin’ me to believe I was all 
hunky and as good as in Vladivostok,’ 
said Spink. “You own that would be 
cruel?” 
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“Very,” said Ward. ‘‘And where are 
we now’ I hope you know, for I don’t.’ 

The fog thickened till it was like good 
pea soup, as Spink presently suggested 
real soup that a spoon would stand up in, 
not bilge-water of a vessel loaded with 
split peas 

“I don't know exactly where we are,”’ 
said Spink, ** but in this life, and especially 
in blockade-running, you've got to take 
chances. So I'll lay her straight for Vladi- 
vostok and chance those Japanese ducks.”’ 

After they had been running for two 
hours at full speed —that is to say, at nine 
knots —-Spink sighed pleasantly, or as pleas- 
antly as a seaman can in a fog, and de- 
clared they were all right now 

“And | hope you'll own, Ward, that 
I've been very ingenious,”’ he ended up 

“Why do you want me to own it?” 
asked Ward 

** Because I like praise when it’s my due,” 
said Spink modestly. ‘‘ And I want to see 


a man like you, that’s obstinate to a degree, 
give in and own it’s my due.’ 
“I'll own you're lucky so far,’ grunted 


Ward 


‘but as to the ingeniousness, I don't 
see that it 
did more 
than give 
you another 
opportunity 
to be lucky 
It looks as if 
you carrieda 
fog in your 
pocket and 
let it out 
when you 
wanted it 
but that’s 
not clever- 
ness,”’ 

I ve bee n 
known to be 
clever and 
ingenious 
since I was 
knee-high to 
a grasshop 
per said 
Spink, in an 
injured tone 


of voice: “all 
Glo'’ster 
owned it 
and Ow ned 


it freely 
And Glos'ter 
isatine place 
full of very 
clever men 
espe ially 
my father 
I've never 
Lo l d you 
about him 
but I will 
some day 
So when I 
prove that 
I'm ingen 
4 ious I like 


W Vinny 


“Oh, Capitan Sahib, I Velly Much Likee Dollah’ to have it 


owned 

“Well, your father may have been as 
clever as mud,” said Ward, “‘and Glo’ster 
may be fair rotten with ingenuity, but I'll 
never own you are more than lucky. And 
Day won't, either.” 

Spink smiled 

“Oh, Day! What's his opinion worth 
he asked. ‘‘He ruined my plan by not 
fastening those fire-bars in and letting up 
the re} uted corpse But for that, you 
know, it would have worked. My luck’s 
not good with either of the mates that my 
unfortunate nature compels me to sail 
with. They're not respectful 

‘How can you reckon on us bein’ re 
spectful when you behave as you do 
asked Ward. “I've sailed with a dozen 
worse men than you, and been as polite to 
‘em as if they were tin god You talk and 
brag too much to be respected, unless you 
can knock us about 

Spink shook his head gloomil) 

‘““No doubt you're right, Ward I’m 
what I am and can't heip it I’m not a 
high and haughty nature, and can't sit by 
my lonesome in my own cabin and pass the 


time of day with a gin bottle, which too 
many skippers do. I ain’t askin’ you to 
treat me like a tin god or a brass one, but 


I do think I might have a little apprecia- 
tion of my ingenuity. Why, I'll bet you a 
fiver the very Chinamen see that I’m 
ingenious.” 

*T'll bet you ten dollars they 
won't,”’ said Ward 
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How 
did 
Daniel 


Boone 


3 keep 
his trousers up? 


You know many things about this 
great pioneer. But do you know how 
he kept his trousers up? 

You can find out if you will but 
go to the leading Men’s Furnishers 
in your city and ask for the booklet 
prepared by the makers of 


lexo 


Suspenders 


Forthe Manof Action 
or write to us for it. 
It is a mighty interesting 
little pamphlet. It tells 
how Menof Action from 
Alexander the Great to 
Daniel Boone kept their 
facts of 
which men in general 
know but little 

Keep your trousers up with PLEXO 
SUSPENDERS — The lightest, comeliest, 


most comfortable suspenders ever made. 


trousers up, 


Pat. April 30, 1907 


Every bit of tension is taken up by a stout 
oit of cord running in a little pulley. You are 
not aware, with PLEXO SUSPENDERS 


on, that you are wearing suspenders at all. 


At all leading Haberdashers 
: SO cts. 


or of the Makers — 
KNOTHE BROS. ,120 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Money beck if you want it 














For E Eve r ru rClime | 
pand all the Time 





| Be sure.you act this Box | 


\ At your dealer's, U5c, Suc and $1.00 per pair 


A. STEIN & CO., 506 Center Ave. » Chicago | 


OF Sy Gt & 6) OF OF s B C018 





THE BRONCHO BUSTER HAT 
DYrect from the tand of the Cowboy. Suitable for all 
weathers, manufactured and seid by us exclusively, 
consumer. Description — Fine quality tek 
light tan color, with richly Mexican carved leather band; 
*“never flop’ brim, made in twodimensions; brim Jinches. 
\ 


crows 4% inches; brim 3% inches, crown 5 inches 

a regular Ave doiiar Aat, sent ex 5 Prepaid $3 
State sim. Money potanted 08 oth on cagrenented 

Than on 4, HOUSTON HT CO. Houston,Texas 


UDS and SWINDLES” 


This Book explains methods and details of 
frauds, swindles and crooked schemes. Postpaid 
for $1. Send for Table of Contents. Publisher 
THOS. FULLER, Stewart Bidg¢.. Washington, D.C. 








| “T’ll take that bet,” said Spink. And | 
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just then the fog began to thin perceptibly | 
| and lift from the surface of the sea as if it | 


were alive. 
Pin anal said Ward. “Look there!”’ 
when a looked he saw a great 
ah right ahead of them. 
| Have you a fog in your pocket ?’”’ 
| asked Ward sad 
| “T’ll use you ‘intellect for one if it’s 
needed,’’ said Spink. ‘‘ Don’t you see she’s 


a Russian, and the Rurik at that? You've 


no eye for the profile of a battleship or | 


| cruiser, you eminent idiot.” 

And Ward was too much relieved to re- 
sent Spink’s language. The Swan steamed 
close past the Rurik, and Spink informed 
her in joyous tones that she was bound for 
pet ostok. Day came out on deck in 


jamas to see what the row was. | 


Spink called to him. 
“ Now, ain’t lingenious? Won’t you own 


| it, Day, after lettin’ me in with your cursed 
| carelessness ?”’ 


“‘Luck’s not ingenuity,’’ said Day. 
“That’s what I’ve been tellin’ him,” 


| said Ward. 


| said Spink. 


“‘Why, even a Chinaman would see it,”’ 
“T’ve ten dollars in my pouch 
screaming out that a mere Chinkee could 


“T’ll bet you haven't,” 
back to his berth. 

** Done with you,” said Spink. 

And leaving Ward in ies of the Swan 
he went below. 

“But I'll prove it yet,” 
he fell asleep he seemed to see how he could 
prove it. 
sent the Chinese steward for the Malay 
serang. 

“You want five dollars, Serang?’’ asked 


| Spink graciously. 


“Velly muchee, Tuan,” said the serang, 


| who talked pidgin-English with every one 


but Ward, who, as he said, was a whale at 
Lascari bat. ‘Oh, Capitan Sahib, I velly 
much likee dollah.”’ 

i Tomorrow we shall be in V ladiv ostok,”’ 


said Spink. “ You savvy, eh? 
“Heap savvy,” said the Malay; “velly 
good, I tink.” 
“Suppose you and Chinamen come 


| for’ard after we're at anchor, and I’m still 


on the bridge, and you stand on number 


two hatch,” said Spink. 


“Yes, Tuan. What for makee so?” 
asked the beady-eyed Malay anxiously. 

‘Suppose you bow to me, makee kow- 
tow, you savvy, and say: ‘Oh, Capitan 
Sahib, you heap clever inside,” said Spink, 
nodding. 

“T savvy, Tuan,” 
you give five dollah. 
can do!” 

‘All say one time: ‘Capitan Sahib, you 
velly ingenious, heap clever inside,’’’ in- 
sisted Spink. 

“In—in 
the serang. 

“In-ge-ni-ous,” repeated Spink. “ All- 
a-same clever. 

“ In-ge-ni-ous,”’ answered the Malay. 
“ All li’, Capitan Sahib, I savvy him numpa 
one. 

Next morning they anchored off the 
town in the Zolotai Rog, and before the 
customs boat came aboard Day and Ward 


said the serang, ‘and 
Accha, | makee t’at; 


me no savvy that talkee,”’ said 


| were much surprised to see the whole crew, 


| kowtow to Capitan Sahib,” 


including the serang and the Chinese stew- 
ard, muster on number two hatch. 


“What do the blighters want?’’ asked 
Spink innocently. 

“Blamed if I know,” said Day. “Hi, 
Serang, what for this bobbery ?”’ 

“Tuan, Chinamen wantshee makee 


replied the 


| serang solemnly. 


“Yes, what is it? 
up, Serang.” 

Whereupon the entire crew bowed down 
before Spink and wailed unanimously: 

“Capitan Sahib velly, velly clever in- 
side; he muchee in-ge-ni-ous! ”’ 

= Say, it again,” said Spink. 
Savvy: 

And again they bowed and said: 

“Capitan velly, 
muchee in-ge-ni-ous!"’ 

“Thank you, men,” 

much obliged to you, 
adrink. That'll do! 


” said Spink. ‘Speak 


“T no 


said Spink, “I’m 
_ Steward, give them 


velly clever inside; he | 
| 


And turning to Ward and Day Spink | 


held out his hand. 
“Ten dollars each, please.” 


They looked at each other and paid in | 


silence. 

** Ain't I ingenious, or am I not?” 
Spink. 

“‘ By the Lord, you are!” said Ward. 


asked 


fe: PATENTS that PROTECT 
R.S 


said Day, going 


he said. And as | 
When he awoke he tried it. He | 
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OU retail clothing men are certainly 


having things done to you on both 


quality and price these days. We quote 


this paragraph from the Trade Record. 


Coeds Manipulated Badly.—It has just 
‘he front that 
ings, widely distributed as all-wool, will 
not boil out. 


come to a line of overcoat- 


This, it is stated, is only one 
of a number of instances of the manipu- 
lation that is going on in goods this season. 


The fact of the matter is that this “manipulation” 
of fabrics is a manipulation of your reputation for 
good quality; you'd better be careful. 


We have been charged with doing injury to the 
clothing trade by saying so much, publicly, about 
all-wool and our rigid adherence to that standard. 
But which do you think does more harm to the 
clothing business: A plain statement of such a policy 
as ours and the reason for it; or the marketing of 
such frauds on the public as these manipulated fabrics? 


We believe in playing the 
above the table. 


game with our hands 


Schaffner & Marx 
Makers 


Hart 


Good Clothes 




















"| GIALLENG, L 


GOLLARS* roe c UFFS 


Pat. Dec. 26, 1905. Pat. Nov. 24, 1908 
YOU CAN’T DISTINGUISH a Challenge Collar from a linen one even when 
their wearers stand side by side —except that the Challenge Collar zs aft fo be cleaner 


Fir Li IKE LINEN 


Look Like LINEN 


They are nothing like the ordinary waterproof collar but have the style and fit of the 
best linen—same dull finish—same linen texture. They are not shiny and never turn 
yellow —can be cleaned with a damp cloth. You ought to know Challenge Collars and 
to wear them—they’re a great help to a stylish appearance and ¢hey save laundry bil/s. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Collars, 25 cts., Cuffs, 50 cts 
new “Siip-Easy” finish makes tie adjustment easy 


THE ARLINGTON CO., Dose. A, 725- “ed Broadway, New York 
Established 18 


,or matied by us direct. Our 
Write for our latest style book 


SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
58-64 Fraser Ave 


BOSTON, 65 Bedford St PUTLADELPEIA, 900 Chestn eundass, 161 Market St 18 Mission St. 
8T 


St 
LOUIS, DETROIT, 117 Jeflerson Ave TORONTO, 


Ca 


OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE 
THE ONLY COMPLETE BOOK ON BASE BALL 
Ready About March 15th 
The official guide of the American League. Contains the 
new playing rules, schedules, averages, and is profusely 
illustrated. History and action pictures of world’s series. 
10 cents at dealers’ or by mail 
Base Ball Catalogue FREE. A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Talip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


et 


a Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio__! 
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Cata 





Jur 3 books for inventors mailed onreceipt of 6Octs. stamps 


. & A.B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C., Estab. 1869 


Free 
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THE BRUSH 
THAT HOLDS an - : a 
ITS BRISTLES e one tp arp ideas as to the right kind of a tooth 


brush and they'll lead you straight up to the Kleanwell Display 
Case on your dealer’s counter. There’s absolutely no need to buy 
a toothbrush that’s near-right when you can get a Kleanwell that’s 
exactly right— your favorite shape (select it from the samples 


‘ x oN shown); fast bristles (they will not come out in your mouth); clean, 
“=F & EN 


fresh, not “thumbed over,”’ because the Kleanwell is 


SOLD IN A SEALED BOX 
$ der Brisco-Kleanwell Seal on the box and the name Kleanwel] 


on the brush guarantee the genuine. Price 2¢¢ each. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. = Adults’ and children’s sizes. 


Send 4 cents for Dolly's Klean 


Aten ~ 
SSA 


tn 


THIS SEAL MEANS AN UNHANDLED BRUSH 


OUR knowledge of hair brushes 
need go no further than the 
name ‘“ Brisco.’’ That is your posi- 
tive assurance of the quality of 
materials and workmanship. Brisco 


BRUSHES ARE Hair Brushes are the recognized 


standard everywhere, and anybody 


BEST FOR who knows brushes will tell you so, 
THE HAIR Ask your dealer. 


Prices $1.25 to $5.00. 
The name 
B e 
is on each brush. 


ALFRED H.SMITH CoO. 
84-86 Chambers Street 
New York 























-ceestul dinner 


GOOD soup is the key 
to a successful dinner. 
And you could not offer 
your guests anything bet- 
ter or more inviting than 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

No amount of money could pro- 
cure better ingredients. And they 
could not be prepared and blended 
with more daintiness and skill. 

Its smooth creamy consistency 
and the rich color—which comes 
from nature alone—make our 
‘Tomato Soup wonderfully inviting. 
And its extremely appetizing flavor 
makes it suitable for all except very 
heavy dinners. For luncheons— 
even the most formal— it is ideal. 
‘There is no guest nor function too 
important for 


Camptell. 
Tomato Soup 


‘The New Jersey Tomatoes we 
use are the choicest grown anywhere. 
We get tiiem fresh from the vines— 
red-ripe, sound and perfect. And we 
putthem up immediately. Such soup 
would be impossible without these 
advantages at the very beginning. 

This soup contains no meat- 
product whatever. We eliminate the 
water by a process exclusive with us, 
which preserves all the natural spicy 
flavor, the aroma, and the valuable 
tonic properties of the fresh ripe 
tomato, so that every can makes 
twice its volume of rich soup un- 
equalled in quality and flavor. For 
your own sake insist on trying it. If 
not satisfied the grocer returns your 
money. And the same with any of 
Campbell’ s Soups. 


21 kinds 10¢ a can 


Celery 


ea able ert 
Ox Ta Julienne 
Mock Turtle Asparagus 
‘ ke Consomimé 
Mulligatawny Pea 
mato-Okra Bouillon 
Clam Chowder Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Pepper Pot 
Mutton Broth 
Chicken Gumbo (Olera 
Vermice Tomato 


Just add hot water, 
bring to a boil, and 
serve 


we for the red-and- ellis label 


Campbell's Menu Book is an ever- 
ready assistance to the busy house-wife. 
Shall we send you a copy — free ? 





Josep: CAmMpBett CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Why am I so red-and-white ? 
Campbell's can is my delight 
And I love to frisk and play, 


*Cause we open it each day. 
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ALLSTREET expected something 
when President Taft made his 


speech before the Republican Club 
in New York. Nobody seemed to know 
just what, but it was something. Wall 
Street got something, which was merely 
a reiteration of the Pasident’s position, 
many times put out by him in speeches and 


| messages, and it amounted to just this: 


This Administration has neither desire nor 
intention to injure legitimate business. 
Rather, it hopes to foster legitimate busi- 
ness. But this compa aeanraey has neither 
intention nor plan to protect illegitimate 
business, never has had and never will have. 
If the enforcement of the law hurts some 
kinds of business then those particular kinds 
of business will be hurt. Those whom the 
coat fits can put it on. 

Various able financiers seemed to think 
they had a mortgage on this Administra- 


| tion and, especially, on the head of it. 


| They didn’t know why. 


They just thought 
it. Thus, when Taft's message to Congress 
went in, and his railroad and other bills 
were drafted and introduced, these various 
financiers began hopping up and down and 


| shouting hysterically that Taft was injur- 
' ing business and that blue ruin would 


result. They broke stocks. The market 


| that had been buoyant began to sag. They 


sent up loud howls for Taft to say some- 
thing. Taft issued a statement saying he 
was doing nothing that had not been 
clearly outlined in his messages and speeches 
and intended to do nothing else. Still, the 
market sagged. 

There was a scare and an appeal was 
made to Taft to come out and say some- 
thing again. Taft did just that. He said 
what he has frequently said before. After 
the speech the market opened weak. Ap- 
parently, those who control the manipula- 
tions in Wall Street had — and expected 
that Taft would get up and say he intended 
to and hereby did stultify himself, that he 
withdrew all his previous utterances, would 
take steps to kill the bills now pending 
having to do with trusts and corporations, 
wouldn't do a thing to stop combinations 
in restraint of trade and then and there 
called the ettention of all the world to the 
fact that he threw up the sponge, sur- 
rendered abjectly, gave Wall Street a 
certificate of good character, O. K.’d every 
trust and combination, whether illegally 
formed and conducted or not, and now 
let's see this great boom! 


The Howling of the Captains 


When it comes to national affairs Wall 
Street and its leaders have about as much 
sense as a lot of educated hens. There 
isn’t. a Captain of Finance who doesn’t 
believe firmly that it is Taft’s bounden 
duty to do just what is outlined above 
because the Captain of Finance wants him 
to do it and thinks it would be for the per- 
sonal benefit of himself, as a Captain of 
Finance. The rights of the people, the 
rights of the law, the morality of it, the 
other side do not appeal to him. He may 
lose a few dol'ars if stocks go down or if 


| one of his greedy corporations has to dis- 


solve, and that is paramount 

It has not yet seeped into the minds of 
the Captains of Finance that there are 
some ninety millions of people in this 
country and that they have a few linger- 
ing rights -not many--buta few. It prob- 
ably never will seep into their minds. 


| So, every time any movement is made in 


Washington to clean up the mess of rotten 


| corporations and illegally organized and 


illegally conducted combinations, the war 
dance begins and the Captains of Finance 
and their underlings begin yipping and 


| yowling that Washington is disturbing 





yusiness and things are being ruined, that 
everything has gone to pot. 

They knew Taft's position. He expressed 
it in his inaugural message, in his campaign 
speeches, in his speeches on his swing 
around the circle, in his message to Con- 
gress. It seemed they didn’t think he 
meant it, that he was only fooling. So, 
when it began to percolate that, perhaps, 
he did mean what he said, they evolved the 
intelligent scheme of frightening him into 
taking it back. They organized a break in 
the market. Values dropped. They pre- 
dicted disaster from every coeetan They 
sent their orators out to tell the people, at 
dinners principally, that if this course was 
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‘The Senator’s Secretary 


persisted in there would be chaos. Where- 
upon they learned that whatever they may 
think of Mr. Taft they have got another 
thought coming about his susceptibility to 
ascare. He came back at them with exactly 
what he had been saying for a year—no 
more and no less. But they do not under- | 
stand They never will understand. 
This Pin of doing business, not with re- 
gard to what the law provides, but with 
great regard for what there may be a 
chance it does not explicitly forbid, wuaiie 
as far as possible, instead of legally inside, 
appears to dumb the intellectuals of all 
those who engage, through those processes, 
in the fascinating occupation of gathering | 
other people’s money to everything except 
that one branch of human endeavor. 





The Feelings of Senator Heyburn 


When Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, feels | 
deeply he certainly has a deep feeling. 
Moreover, as the Senator’s specialty is 
feeling deeply on everything that comes 
along he is » tne on the lower levels of 
emotion all the time. And as the Senator 
is of large and globular physique his con- 
stant reaps gives him a sort of an 
undulatory effect that is fascinating. 

The visitors to the Senate galleries may 

expect to see the Senator get up almost any 
moment and feel deeply on his feet—that 
is, not exactly feel deeply on his feet, for 
his feet are all right — but feel deeply while 
on his feet—and hear him give vocal vent 
to his emotions. The Senator is a serious 
man. Everything projected is a problem 
for him to solve, nor does he ever consider 
it solved until he has put in his solution. 
That done, he waits calmly and com- 
ylacently for the approval of the Senate. 
Vhen that approval does not come, as it 
usually does not, he gazes about in amaze- 
ment and excited pity that ninety-one 
other men there in the Senate with him 
can be so blind to the exact truth. 

Recently he felt deeply on the subject of 
the late war between the states. There 
came a resolution before the Senate to 
allow the Secretary of War to loan to the 
Confederate Reunion at Mobile a certain 
number of army tents, saddles and bridles. 
There was no expense attached to the loan, 
for the veterans were to pay carriage both 
ways, and a bond for the safe return of the 
stuff was to be exacted. 

Heyburn objected to the consideration 
of the resolution, but fifty-three Senators 
voted to consider it. hen the Idaho 
statesman arose and announced he would 
be the last man in the Senate who would 
wantonly reopen wounds of the Civil War. 
Whereupon he must have been the last | 
man, for he did as complete a job of plain 
and fancy tearing open of wounds as has 
been done since bloody-shirt oratory went 
out of fashion on the stump. He not only 
felt deeply on the subject of the rebel flag 
floating above these tents of the U. S. A., 
but on the wearing of their old uniforms by 
the Confederate veterans, and along in the 
middle of his speech he put in a few extra 
emotional deep feelings about the statue 
of General Robert E. Lee which is now 
in Statuary Hall in the Capitol. 

Well, it was surely an impassioned 
oration, pleading for loyalty and forgetful- 
ness and less of rancor and a lot of other 
things, but protesting against the loaning 
of the tents to the Confederate veterans 
and chiding Virginia for sending the statue 
of Lee to Washington. It appeared to be 
the Senator’s contention that the request 
for the loan of the tents stirred up ques- 
tions that should not be stirred, and that 
the veterans should provide their own tents 
to prove that the South is contented. 
Certainly he was right in the assertion that 
the request for the tents stirred up some- 
thing, but that something was Senator 
Heyburn, and none other, as events proved. 

He felt deeply for about two pages and a 
half of the Congressional Record. While 
he was talking there were conferences 
among the Southern Democrats as to 
whether he should be answered. It was 
thought, at first, it would be a good plan 
to ask Senator Depew, of New York, to 

ag for the other ninety-one members of 
the Se nate, and there is no doubt Depew 
would have made a good speech had he 
been called upon. However, the bulk of 
opinion was that the best way to answer 
the speech was not to answer it at all. So, 
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R. H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Your New 
Spring Costume 


Should have the touch of New York’s 
most stylish fashions. And it can have at 
moderate expense. All the new Spring 
creations which we have imported from 
London and Paris, and all the most popu- 


| lar American fashions, are being daily 
| examined by Men and Women who throng 


the various departments of MACY’S im- 


| mense store on Broadway in New York. 


Non-Residents 


Although you may be a non-resident of 
New York, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, you still can purchase direct from 
MACY’S the distinctive 1910 Spring Milli- 
nery and Shirtwaists, and Dresses and 


| Wraps, and any class of wearing apparel, 


for any member of your family; also hand- 
some furnishings for your home, and all at 
the moderate prices for which MACY’S is 
famous, and which have attracted the most 
discriminating purchasers in New York 
City for over a half century. 

Guar- “% 
anteed 
Wool 
Black 
Voile 
Skirt 


$5% 


Postage 
2Ic. 






















No. 404, Fash [st 
ionable, new 
serine design in 
Bl ack Twine 
anteed all wool 
stylishly tailored 
and handsomely 
trimmed. This ex- 
tremely attractive Skirt 
close fitting hips. with 
tunic design falling 
deeper in back and 
with the front trimmed 
with double clusters 
and two narrow bands 
of Taffeta Silk, which 
extend down the 
front and entirely 
around the bottom 
tween the bands of 
Taffeta trimming is 
a narrow band of 
Silk Braid inser- 
tion, This skirt is 
lored and thepleats 
extending from the 
tunic down give to 
the figure a charming 
gracetulness. This Skirt 
and stitched belt, and offered in 
black only; guaranteed all Wool Voile in lengths 
from 37 _— inches inclusive; waist 22 to 29; 
postage 2lc.; special price. _ 
Non-residents of New York have all the 
facilities of the MACY store extended to 
them, through the MACY Mail Order Serv- 
ice, and MACY’S beautifully illustrated 
450 page Fashion Book and Household 
postage prepaid, to those residing outside 
of New York and vicinity, and not therefore 
within easy shopping distance of our store. 
Your Money Refunded 
Remember that any purchases which you make at 
can be returned and your money promptly refunded 
if you are not entirely pleased with your selection 
WRITE A POSTAL NOW 
For Macy’s 450 Page Book Free 
R. H. Macy & Co. 


Voile Skirt, guar- 

is a one piece model, 

of tiny silk buttons, 

of the tunic, and be 

beautifully tai- 

1s finished with a deep stitched hem 

Beautifully FREE Illustrated 
Catalogue, which will be sent upon request, 

MACY'S cither by mail or personally at our store, 
Dept. 608 BROADWAY, 34th and 35th Sts. 
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THE PEN 


YOU CAN 
BE SURE OF 





You don’t buy the Conklin 
on empty promises of what it 
will do. It’s the se/A-filling 
pen that’s made good—eleven 
years of constant satisfaction- 
giving. A mere thumb pres- 
sure on Crescent-Filler fills 


»s CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


No separate filler, nothing 
to take apart, nothing compli- 
cated. Ink reservoir guaranteed 
for five years. Unsurpassed 
writing qualities. Finest 14-k 
gold pens in all points and 
for all special uses—mani- 
folding, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, etc. 
At dealers every- 
where — $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00 to 
$15.00. Interest- 
ing literature sent 
on request. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg.Co. Waa 
216 Manhattan Building \ QB | 


Toledo, Ohio 
Genuine Indian 


in Hy ae 
For 


indoors 
or out, the 
nost comfort- 
able shoes you ever wore 
the latest in high grade 
foot-ease. Ypsilanti Moose 
hide is tough but pliable, heavy 
yet very flex .— Guaranteed to 
and to s fy for years, ye a 
INDIAN SEWED Burnt and t ore fc 
men, women and children at Factory 1 ‘PRICES. “Men s (size 
5% to 10) or Ladies’ (size 2% t 2; Babies’ (size $i 


ORDER TODAY, stating size, or write fee's ider of 1910 styles. 
YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO., 30 E. Cross St. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A Big $1 Offer—“KEITH’S” 


for six months and a copy 
of my new book 
¢ Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith's monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized author- 
No. 85 — $2300. One of the 100. ity on planniag 
and Decorating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy 
Each 64-page issue gives several designs by leading architects 


other books for home-builders are 


74 







ppp. 


(ppp) 
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100 designs for Attractive Homes, §2,000 to $4,000 . . . . $1.0 
100 designs for higher priced homes, up to $10,000 - 1,00 
162-page book— Practical House Decoration 1.00 
1#2 Beautiful Interior V iews of Halls, I iving Rooms, et 1.0 

one of these books and ** ‘a’ one year 2.00 


y 
All 5 of these books and ‘‘ Keith's’ one year 4.00 





M. L. KEITH, 539 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. aout 


Success Shorthand School 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT 

to beginners and stenographers by 

court reporters. The system used by 

experts. Instruction by mail. Write 

for catalog. If astenographer, state systen 

SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 213, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


W. L. James in charge 











f PORTABLE, pure white, steady, safe 

4 light. Brighter than electricity or 

lene 100 candle power 

nor odor. Lighted instantly r 

per week. Over 200 styles. Fvery lan np war- 

ranted. Agents wantex Write for catalog 
Do not delay 


gh THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
(ep) 5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
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when Senator Heyburn sat down, mopped 
his brow and looked defiantly around, 
Senator Bankhead, who fathered the resolu- 
tion, said benignantly: ‘‘I am sure, Mr 
President, that the Senator Po Idaho 
feels much better now, and I ask for a 
vote.’ 

The vote was more of a rebuke than 
forty denunciatory speeches would have 
been. Sixty-one Senators voted for the 
resolution permitting the Secretary of 
War to loan the tents and saddles and 
bridles, and one, Senator Heyburn, voted 
against it. It has been a long time since 
the Senate of the United States has ex- 
pressed its disapproval of a speech or the 
action of one MF its members in such a 
forceful and dignified manner. 

Still, a little thing like a rebuke of that 
character will have no effect on Heyburn. 
He is the original right-forever-on-the- 
scaffold-wrong-forever-on-the-throne boy 
Somewhere during the course of his life 
the idea seeped into him that the way to be 
independent is to insert your own ideas 
about everything, want everything done 
your own way, and disagree with every- 
thing that you, personally, have not pro- 
posed. When there was a chance to get 
an agreement for a vote on the postal 
savings-bank bill he was there. ‘‘It is my 
intention,’’ he said in opposing the fixing of 
a voting date, ‘‘to formulate an amendment 
that will be in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill.” Why not? It isa poor stick 
of a bill that can come along and not be 
bettered by the formulation of an amend- 
ment by Senator Heyburn that shall be 
in the nature of a substitute, or by the 
formulation of a substitute that shall be in 
the nature of anamendment. It’s immate- 
rial to the Senator. Only he feels deeply, 
and he knows. 


Jobs for Insurgents 


Recently, investigations being all the 
rage, Senator Aldrich came to bat with 
a resolution providing for a Government 
Business Methods Commission which pro- 
vides for a commission of nine members 

three from the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three from the 


House of Representatives to be appointed | 


by the Speaker, and three from private life 
to be appointed by the President. The 
object of the commission is to inquire into 
the methods of the various executive de- 
partments and to suggest what changes 
are desirable and what laws are necessary 
to put those changes into operation. In 
fine, to make an investigation of every 
executive department. 

Last year the Senate, with a great blow- 
ing of trumpets, appointed a Committec 
on Public Expenditures which consists of 
fifteen Republicans and five Democrats 
This committee was to regulate public 
expenditures and work in the direction of 
economy. Ofcourse, it would appear to the 
non-Senatorial mind that a committee ap- 
pointed to scrutinize public expenditures 
would, naturally, scrutinize the methods 
that make those expenditures demanded. 
Apparently that is not the plot. The Ex- 
pe snditures Committee will hold the expend- 
itures in check and examine them, and the 


| Government Business Methods Commis- 


sion will examine into the methods of 
business which create the expenditures. 
Moreover, there are three nice places on 
the commission for three civilians. Noth- 
ing is said about compensation for these 


| three civilians, but there will be compen- 
| sation just the same, and the new investi- 


gating commission will provide roosting- 
ae sag for three of our lame ducks, there 
yeing a large flock present in our midst at 


| the present time, waiting for some roost to 


turn up or, to put it in another way, wait- 


| ing for some public excuse for their being 


here, so they can give some other reason 
for their presence than the real one, which 
politely speaking, is ‘‘influencing legisla- 
tion.” They used to call it lobbying in 
the old days, but we were less refined then. 

As soon as the insurgents heard of the 
plan they talked it over and wondered 
what it all meant. It seemed rather a 
reduplication of ideas and investigations, 
but nobody had any serious objections 
except this: It was suggested it might be 
well to demand a place for an insurgent 
lame duck on the commission, that being 
about the proportion the insurgents think 
they should have, and it being certain some 
lame ducks would get the jobs. The mere 


| quality of insurgency, you must under- 
| stand, does not deprive those who have it 


of an eye to the main chance. 
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Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


express refinement. Every feature of style-elegance 1s 


embodied a masterly manner, with the avoidance of 
any tendency toward extremes. We produce this high type 
of apparel for the man who aims to be “a good dresser” 
—who appreciates real style and real quality. Spring 
suits and overcoats are shown by the foremost clothiers. 


Prices $15 up to $40. Our fashion book mailed free. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 


































Pay Envelope 








Whether yi sung or old, if you're 
untrained, your weekly pay en- 
velope will tell the same old 
story—skimping along ona smail 
salary—livingexpenses advancing 
yearby year-——nohopesof araise— 
Why? Becauseyoulackthe traim- 
ing that makes promotion sure. 





















[raining makes the difference in 
men and in salaries. The untrained man 
of sixty, in spite of his years of service, 
can earn no more at a common job 
than the untrained youth beside him. 

The American School of Corre- 
men to fill well-paid 
positions in business and engineering. 
If you want to get ahead—to get 
bigger pay check, in the coupon 
below, the position you want to hold 

and mail today. 
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The coupon will bring 0 agent — 
we employ none; it will bring specific 
information and sound advice. Tell 
us frankly your condition -— your am- 
bition and let us show you how to 
get a better position and better pay. 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
American School of Correspondence : 


Please send me vour Bulletin and advise 
me how I can qualify for position marked 
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Stenographer Architect 
Accountant Civil Engineer 

Cost Acc — Electrical 

Systemati Mochanteat Baghacer 






Cert ra Public Acc’nt Santtary Engineer 
Auditor Steam Engineer 
Business Manager Pire Insurance Eng’r 
Commercial Law College Preparatory 
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Cup-Winning Marine Engines 
If you run a motor boat—if you intend to 
run one—you should know about the 
famous cup-winning marine engines. 


Write for the T. & M. Book 


This book shows boats that won with T. & M. 
chgine It te you about the phenomena! rec- 
ord of T. & M. Marine Engines during the past 

fifteen years to 150 horsepower—new features — 
ho Increase In price 


See the T. & M. at the Rost Show! 







6th to Apr 
Write for the T. & M. Beok toa 
One Ax sory Catalog also sent free 
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TERMAAT & MORAHAN COMPANY 
Dept. D Osh kosh, W is, 


\I MADE $3,000 
AND BUILT THiS PRR 


»HOME IN ONE YEAR 
Mars. J.Lee.On.anoma: 
Improved 


—s verd Steam Cookers 


iy? Astonishes women bats wt ous lous 
kl J.€ « $4 
fir t eight hour 
seller out. W.'T. Corry, 
145 in 4 weeks. Cooks meal for 8 
on one burner, Saves half fuel ill, 
Recommended by thousands. 
State and District Monsges 
and Agents wanted t 
® this and 100 tyme 
ticles. Write quick 
sales plan, 


Toleds CookerCo., Box 29, Toledo, 0. 
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Medieval Methods for 
Modern Children 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the teachers there will know that the gram- 
mar school has done its part well. Of 
course, the teachers must often let down the 
bars; they fall back on expediency. But if 
they do not get a certain amount of given 
information into the children’s heads within 
a given time they are no good. 

A teacher is hampered both from within 
and from without. First of all, she is too 
remote from the children when she first be- 
gins teaching. Mary Grant at the age of 
six commences her education in first grade. 
By the time she has reached the fourth 
year of high school she is one of seven re- 
maining from the original fifty; the others 
are in factories and shops. “Mary, very 
superior now to the little ones of the — 
grade, intends to bea teacher. So she 
to college or, at the least, to normal sc al 
for two years, where she hears chiefly peda- 
Bony methods and methods and methods. 

e Child”’ to Mary means so much in- 
fant psychology which must be mastered, 
so much power of acquiring information, 
and so much natural deviltry that must be 
disciplined. She throws away a good deal 
of knowledge for which she has no use, in 
order to absorb pedagogic theory which 
may be good if it can be humanly applied 
to children, but which is certainly of no 
practical good in itself. Mary Grant un- 
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consciously associates it with books, and | 
principals, and the curriculum and the ne- | 


cessity of being a successful teacher, and 
she sees very little of Jimmy and Billy and 
Susan. 


When at last she does stand before | 


her class of fifty she does not know the | 


child. She is probably sufficiently in- 
formed on the subjects she has to teach, 
and unless she is below the average she is 
sure to be conscientious, painstaking and 
unselfish, for teachers as a class, in spite 
of being underpaid and overworked, are 
splendid citizens. 


But before Miss Grant has a chance to | 


discover by herself that in successful teach- 
ing personality and impetus are more 


essential than the acquiring of all the sub- | 


jects, and also that the course should be 
adapted to the child and not the child to the 
course, she is hemmed in by the system, 
which does its best to clip her into a rigid 
machine shape. She cannot just teach; 
she cannot be a free individual, because she 
must get so much done. She must consider 
the course of study, the marks for the chil- 
dren, the rules, the principal and the marks 
the principal must give her on her efficiency, 
the supervisors, the assistant superintend- 
ent, and the great central superintendent, 
who is the most disquieting of all, for he 
may issue some order that will disturb the 
routine. Besides all this, the average 
teacher, associating with minds of inferior 
development, becomes narrowed, and there 
is no one to tell her when she is missing 
chances of helping the children. If they 
should point it out to her she would call it 
impertinence. She is not like the average 
minister whose wife can tell him when he 
is failing in the pulpit. No wonder the 
teacher submits to casting the thought and 
action of the children into a preconceived 
mould; no wonder she is soon unable to 
conceive of efficiency in any form that is 
not the orthodox form. 


Bad School Management 


At present there is inefficiency in the busi- 
ness management of many schools such 


as would not be tolerated in the world of | 


offices and shops. The school supplies are 
sometimes ordered a year before they arrive. 


| Letters from principals go unfiled or un- 


| answered for weeks 


| makes him write out his resignation! Again, 


A principal may write 
letters for six months asking that his dan- 
gerous machinery be safeguarded, and when 


at last he does get the matter attended to | 


he may be reprimanded for not having 
seen to it before. Incompetent clerks hold 
their positions; incompetent teachers are 
not weeded out because on the part of some 
board member there is a reason, political or 
religious or friendly, why they should be 
retained. Board members who prove use- 
less to the schools are retained, usually for 
political reasons 

There is a close relation between the 
polities of a city and its schools. If the 
polities are bad the schools suffer. Here is 
a board, for example, appointed by a mayor 

but before he appoints each member he 
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OurGenera! Catalog forthe Spring 
and Summer is now ready. A postal 
request will bring it. Ask for sam- 
ples | also, if you wish them. This 
is artistic pitcher New York, Philadelphia and Paris 
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because it is helpful in decorating and setting a 
The handsome illus- 


table for special occasions. 
trations add to its charm. 


Pedestal dining tables 


are the correct kind. 
So much can be done with them in beautifying 
the home, and they are practical and convenient. 


The Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock 





makes the table last longer and look well all the time because it locks the halves 
together inside the pedestal and prevents them spreading apart. 


You can now lock in extra leaves without opening the base, and can always 
be sure the top has not been shoved too much on one side of the pedestal so the 
table is liable to tip over—as the lock fastens it always under the center. 


A table with this lock costs no more than 
without it—the dealer doesn’t have to pay any- 
thing extra as the principal manufacturers are 
putting this lock on their standard pedestal 

dining table with- 

PSOE CEPR Kite a out extra charge 


= You can easily 
i? 


know if the table you buy is equipped with this 
valuable lock by opening the top, and see nd 
the trade mark, ** Tyden Duo-Style Lock,’ 
there. It is your guarantee from the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. 

The lock cannot be sold separateiy as it is a 
part of the table. 


Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau 
676 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Man’s Garter 
Without a Fault 






| Ventilated, 
non-bind- 
ing band 
permits free 
circulation 


DeONGRESS 
GARTER 


Possesses important and exclusive 
features. It has an elastic triangle 
which gives with every movement 
and absorbs all strains. “The non- 
elastic, ventilated band is absolutely 
non-binding, insuring free circu- 
lation, ease and perfect comfort. 

A garter that binds the leg is 

not merely uncomfortable but 






impedes the circulation. Such 
a garter is one to be avoided. 


No metal touches the leg 


Ask for and insist upon 
the Congress. 
Sold everywhere at 25 centsa 


pair Blue, pink, tan, navy 
black and white 


Arthur Frankenstein &Co. 
Manufacturers 
514-516 Broadway 
New York 
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The Boys’ Magazine 





azine f 
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e boy. Special departinentsde 
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The R. S. Motorcycle is built for going, and 
it goes No sputtering, no stuttering, no 


wheedling. The R. S. will take you anywhere 

it will loaf with you or it will develop the 
speed of an express train, at your will. It will 
climb the side of a mountain. The R. S. motor 
is the coolest, lightest and most powertul 
found in any motorcycle. R. S. construction 
is so simple a boy can understand it. R. S&S. 
mechanism requires no attention from the 
rider. Write for catalog Agents wanted 

READING STANDARD CO., 
Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles, 
River St., Reading, Pa. 
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| here is a board, every member of which 
| represents vested interests. This may 
| Mean muc h tax-dodging, and unless the 
teachers’ salaries are fixed by law they are 
liable to be cut. Even the superintendent 
may be a tool, whose business is not to 
educate, but to reduce expenses. In some 
| cities there are amazing opportunities for 
graft in connection with buildings and sites 
| and the children’s interests consequently 
suffer. Some critics say that there is a con- 
stant duel between vested interests and the 
children’s interests. 
And then there are other defects. In 
| some cities the teachers have absolutely no 
influence whatever in determining the sys- 


make suggestions. In no city are they paid | 
what their time and services are really 
worth; in many cities they are paid so badly 
that the best of them go to New York. New 
| York is the Mecca of teachers, for it gives 
not only the best salaries in America, fixed 
by law, and a pension fund, but it also 
supplies clerks to help do the routine record 
work of the schools. 

It is with no feeling of impatience or lac 
of appreciation that one points out defec ts 
in the schools. The school, like church or 
state, is a vast and social institution. It 

cannot be democratized in a day or: a gener- 

ation. And everywhere there are signs of 
the coming change: teachers, parents and 
children are all more interested, more bent 
on making the school fill the needs of the 
people. The interest in industrial educa- 
tion is everywhere growing; the vacation 
school adds its weight to the impetus to- 
ward natural and wholesome training 
there is a growing tendency to make the 
most of the live spots in the children. 

For example, the superintendent of the 
schools of Chicago has cut out the five 
months’ course in algebra in the eighth 
grade, and she has substituted the Chicago 
course. The children are to learn some- 
thing of the typical industries of the city; 
they are to be shown some of its mills and 
hospitals and social settlements. The idea 
is to relate the institutions of Chicaga to 
the present experiences of the children, to 
let them study city government, history, 
industry, geography, sociology, concretely 
in their own city. They will learn some- 
thing of the conditions in which they live, 
and along with this they are to get an idea 
| of their individual responsibility toward 
these conditions—in short, they are to learn 
the necessity of becoming good citizens 
When boys and girls go down to the city 
hall, have the theory of city government 
explained to them, meet the chief of police, 
and see the finance committee at work 
voting away the money of Chicago, they are 
pretty likely to come home with quickened 
minds, which is better than knowing and 

forgetting that A’ B* A? B’. 
| We have had our big ideal of education 


for all the people since before we were a | 


nation. Our ideal was democratic, but the 
| method we inherited with it was aristo- 

cratic; yet we can develop it into some- 
| thing broader and better. We assimilate 
millions of foreigners; they breathe in 
American ideals even on the ships coming 
over 

Their little ones cluster in our schools, 
and the best and sincerest English they 
learn is the Salute to the Flag. To hear 
a roomful of children repeat those noble 
words would thrill even a heart discouraged 
over American politics. Surely the nation 
that can make those little descendants 
of hand workers love so well the flag that 
means to them opportunity and freedom 
has enough largeness and wisdom to evolve 
some day a system of education that will 
give the trusting young creatures a chance 
at the opportunity and freedom for which 
their fathers became a part of America. 


The Breach 


The gunlight, as sunlight 
Encrimsoned with storm, 
Flares fitfully down 
On each shadowy form, 
As from the dark places 
Drift thousands of faces 
Hate-whitened, Death-brightened — 
Like foam on the beach 
They swirl up the walls, 


| And their eyes are black spaces, 


Save the hell-spark that glints 
In the rolling of each 

Ah! Their bared teeth are shining, 
The foe's in the breach. 





Calvin Johnston. 
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tem of which they are a part; they have no 
| power of initiative—no chance, even, to | 


BDOARD 


Walls and Ceilings 


take the place of lath, plaster and wall-paper in every 


type of building, new 


or remodeled. 


Years of suc- 


cessful use have proven their value. 
They are ideal in their artistic beauty and practical 


durability. 
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Beaver Boarp is put up in panels 
(wall and ceiling-beams). 





They can be put up easily and quickly. 


Transform Your Attic 


The artistic and comfortable apartment show: 
at the left was once part of a barren atti It 
was cold in winter, unbearably hot in summer 
Ihe extremes of temperature made lath and 
plaster undesirable 

Now it contains 


ample space left for closets, storing trunks, et 


several good room with 


Beaver Boarp solved the problem quick! 
and economically It will do the like for y« 
In the same way you can turn your cx 


damp cellar into dry and comfortable laun 


storeroom and workshoy 


and nailed directly to the studding 
Any carpenter can do it. 
ae -an be done without moving 
confusion or litter. 


Sawing and cut 
} 


furniture. There will be no dirt, 


Remodel Your Dining Room 


and let Beaver Boarp walls and ceilings give 
you as beautifully artistic harmony as is revea 
in this dining room of the well-known aut 
Anna Katherine Green 

Billiard-rooms, libraries, hal!-ways and 
ing-rooms can all be transformed at Littl ce 

Beaver Boarp can be put on an old 
without removing plaster The work can be 
done in an incredibly short time. 

The whole house can be improved fron 
cellar to garret by Beaver Boarp walls a 
ceilings 


Beaver Boarp is made entirely of selected woods, reduced to fibrous 


form and pressed into panels of uniform thickness with a pebbled mat 


surface. They do not crack; they 
keep out heat and cold, and are very 
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improve with age, deaden sound, 
slow-burning. 


Uncle Sam Uses BEAVER BOARD 


At Fort Banks, Mass., lath and plaster « 
not stand the shock and vibrate f f 
the big gu ind mortar-batteri Plastere 
walls cracked and fell in run 
Since the War Department talled Braver 
Boarp in the Administration Buildir at the 
Fort (see illustration at left}, there has bee 
no further trouble 
Now Beaver Boarp is also being ed | 
the Department of Agriculture, Int r, and 
RE een Commerce and Labor 
Send for BEAVER BOARD Booklets. Al! about Beaver Boarp walls and ceiling how t 
put them up and decorate how thev are used in a thousand home Sent free for the name of 


| nat dealer 


One ot these booklets, ** 


little 
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Mills and Factory 
Beaver Falls, N. Y. ' 





Beaver Boarp Handicraft,’’ tells how you a , oY 
or girl can make many useful and decorat 
articles at low cost 

The articles 
Beaver Boarp and decorated with surpr 


shown at left can be made of 


trouble or expense. 


BEAVER BOARD is sold by 


hardware, lumber, paint, wall-paper and 
builders’ supply dealers, and decorato 

ves to meet all requirement For y pro- 
tection every panel is stamped on the back 


the Beaver Boarp Trade-mark 


The BEAVER COMPANY o/ DUFFALO 


General Offices and Warehouse, 108 Beaver Road, Buffalo 


Canadian Factory 
Oitawa, Ontario 













































An Organization of Craftsmen 





InChicago and New York—the meccaof the 
world’s greatest custom tailors — we oper- 
ate two of the largest tailoring establish- 
ments in the world. These establishments 
are manned and directed by cutters and 
designers we havesifted out through 45 years 
of man-hunting in these two rich 
tailormarkets. 
And the skill 
and genius 
of this full 
organiza- 
tion we 
bring to 
clothes 
buyers 
every- 
where, 
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Chicago 


Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 
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hatter, your butcher or your baker 
price of ordinary ready-made clothes. 
to wear better clothes than ever before, at an actual decrease in cost! 








through a net work of Royal dealers and 
stores, taking measures for us and showing 
our beautiful woolens, in nearly every city 
and town. 


In these two tailor-organizations, we are 
building the highest type of custom-cut 
garments to be found in America—build- 
ing each and every garment to a separate 
set of measures— yet building them all to 
the same maximum standard of quality and 
on the same uniform schedule of time. 

Into every garment order, we put six full 
working days of care and pains and handi- 


work. No less 
ing and neglect. 


for that would mean skimp- 
No more — for that would 
mean soldiering and delay. 
We pay $1 a day forfeit when a garment 


is overdue. And we emphasize that, not 
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This is the story of the most remarkable clothes-making 
institution in all America—an institution that is making 
clothes 4o order for men all over the country on a time-limit 


schedule as unvarying as the run of a great express train—a system that 
knows no broken promises, no delays or disappointments—and that pays 
you a forfeit if your suit or overcoat is not ready the day you expect it. 


This is the story of a nation-wide tailoring system that brings the 
services of a real New York or Chicago tailor as near to you as your local 
and as near to your pocket book as the 
That makes it possible for you 


because of the signific: 
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suit within any set tim 
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You young men, who feel that the best clothes are none 
too good to cover the body you are rearing to manhood, 
—you older men who know, in your worldly wisdom, the 
prestige that a well tailored appearance gives in both business and society — 

—Learn now, how the very wivost in tailoring is not only within your 


means, but within your wa/éing dis‘ance—at the store of a dealer in your own 
Learn now, of a tailoring system that has eliminated the wastes, the 


town. 


high rents, the big overhead expense that the little local tailor must meet 
and has perfected economies and refinements beyond the local tailor’s dreams. 

—Learn now, of a system that makes it not only fashionable, but actually 
rugal tor every man to wear the best in made-to-measure clothes. 
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| to you to get your 
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perfection that has 
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expense of the average local tailor on his 
small volume of business 

Despite the increased cost of commodities 
in all other lines, Royal Tailor clothes are 
lower in price than ever this Spring. We 
are supplying the utmost in_ tailored 
suits and overcoats at $20, $25 and $30 
and even at $16.50 there are many invit- 
ing selections. 


The Legal Guarantee 





Finally, we ask no clothes wearer to 
order a Royal Tailor garment on an unsup- 
ported promise of satisfaction. Every Royal 
garmentis backed by asatisfaction insurance 
policy —a legal guarantee that is as strong 
as any guarantee could be made. It says 
in plain English “If this garment doesn't 


please you in every way—don't take it! 
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You and your mirror are to be sole judges.” 
Call Or Write To-day 


There is a Royal dealer near you who will 








consider it a pleasure to show you his eye-de 





lighting exhibitof 500 Royal Spring Woolens. 
If you don’t know 
better 


Write 
still, send two red 


his name 
us to-day — or 
stamps forour 
beau- 
tiful 
Port- 
folio. 
Wewill 
send 
also a 
card of 
introduc- 
tion to 
thedealer. 


New York 


148 Branch Roya! Stores 
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We 

what a treat you have 

missed by not knowing the 
delicious, nutritious 


want you to know 





EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


And just as soon as we receive your name and 
address (and your grocer’s name, if conve- 
nient) with two two-cent stamps, we are going 
to send you 


A TRIAL BOX 


Educator Crackers are made with flour that is 
milled from the choicest selections of entire 
grains, ground by old-fashioned mill-stones. 
stor Crackers and you'll be 
itute your grocer hasn't 
m for you fer direct 
to-day for the trial box 4 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
se... 209 Tremont Street p 
"> Boston, Mass, ¢ 





The Deaf 


Can Hear 


Thirty Days’ Home Trial 


Deaf people should send 
theirnames and ad 
at once to get this: 
mentonthirty day 
trial. This wonderful in- 
strument is perfected to 
such a degree that a deaf 
person can hear the faint- 
est sounds, and we unhes- 
itatingly send it to any 
afflicted person on thirty 
days’ trial that they may 
know that by its use they 
can converse as those who 
are not afflicted converse. 
You can enjoy the theater 
and distinctly hear public 
Thousands:are in use 











dresses 
tru 


s' home 





' trophone in use— 
a »| INVISIBLE 
speakers 
tell 
aud has stopped their bead noises 
instances the normal hearing has been entirely 
restored. If you are deaf or hard of hearing, do 
not fail to send your name and address today, 
and test this wonderful instrument, and see 
what many responsible people who are using it 
say of the Electrophdne. Write at once 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CoO. 
267 Stewart Building, 92 State Street, Chicago 


SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 
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One Acre and 
Independence 


Feeding the Family 
And Making Money on the Side 


This is a story of the actual experiences of Harry 
Nprackland; the story of a man who, still keeping 
uphis dailywork ina large city, bought a suburban 
acre on which to raise his family and his vegetables. 


HE most independent man in the 
world is the man with just one acre. 
It isn’t too much, and it isn’t too little. 
A man can get out of an acre all the vege- 





tables that he and his family can possibly | 


| eat for the entire year; he can store and 
can them for the winter, and he can also 
raise a good deal to sell. With an acre a 
man can have a comfortable home and 


| “ype of space for grass and flowers, and 


1e can grow fruit. I know all this from 
personal experience. My family consists 
of a wife and six children. My place is just 
anacre; my house has nine rooms, I have 
got good returns, and I started in without 
| any real experience as a gardener or farmer. 

As to grass and flowers, I thought from 
the first that we ought not to crowd them 
out, for they make the home so much more 
attractive; and though, in a narrow sense, 
they may seem to take up space that might 
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be used for money-making, there is a bene- | 
fit from the beauty of such things that’s | 


worth more than money. 


Three-quarters of my acre is given up to 
| vegetables. 


Half an acre, including the 


house space, would be enough if all I wanted | 


was to grow things for ourselves; 
want a chance to sell things as well. It’s 
a mighty good thing to have something on 
the side, as a help in good times and to fall 
back on in bad times. I feel that a man can 
get such a big success, and can do it so 
easily, that I want to tell about it. And, 
perhaps, I'd better begin at the beginning. 

I'm forty years old, and it was ten years 
ago that I first thought of going out into 
the suburbs of the city, Philadelphia, where 
I work. Well, I went out and rented a 
house and farm. I didn’t know anything 
about farming and found I’d got too big a 
place and that it was lonely for my wife 
and children. So I gave it up and went 
back to the city. But in a few years the 
fever hit me again; and this time I went 
into the suburbs and rented a place with a 
lot twenty-five by one hundred and twenty- 
five feet. That was too small. 


Raising Purchase Money 


And itseems odd, looking back at it, that, 


| though I wanted to live in the country, I 


| 1 couldn't be happy without it. 


Many users | 
us it has greatly improved their hearing | 
In many | 


hadn't yet got the slightest taste for actu- 


but I | 








ally working in the soil. I wanted the fresh | 


air and the sunshine, and that wasall. But 
after we'd gone back to the city for the 
second time I got into the way of visiting a 
friend who hada place in the country; and 
there I began picking up the hoe and spade 
and working at the ground. He used to 
say he liked me to visit him! And the love 
for touching the soil came upon me and 
I've never got over it. It seemed as if I 
must get land that would be my own; as if 
And so I 
began to look around fora place to buy. 


Well, I found the general locality— | 


barely more than six miles away, and yet 


a place where there were still possibilities of | 


acre properties. There were both railroad 
and trolley. It was a locality bound to 
build up and thus make the land go up in 
value—a big point to look into and be 
sure of! 

I found just the particular spot. A man 
was opening up a big tract and I decided to 
getin. But I hadn't much money. I don’t 
earn much and, as there are always heavy 


living expenses with a large family, besides | 


rent, I hadn’t saved much, though I had | 


always tried to. But owning an acre helps 


| your bank account! 


(9) | 


Well, I couldn’t interest the owner at 


first, and so here’s how I went at it—and | 
it’s just as important, it seems to me, as is | 


the growing of the vegetables after the 
place is bought. I learned his prices and I 
got busy and hunted around for people who 
might buy—with the result that t found 


| him customers for several of his acres and 


pedia of chickeador y ne 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 813, Freeport, Ill. | 


received quite a little sum in commissions. 
Aman, whatever his business, shouldalways 
be on the lookout for things to do on the side. 

But I got something else out of this side 
venture of mine besides the commissions. 











They Look 


Raw Grains Magnified 




















Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice looks much like raw grain viewed 
through a reading glass. 

When shot from the guns the grain is puffed to eight times natural 
size —made four times as porous as bread. 

Every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
juices act instantly. 

The grain is cooked in its own moisture 
—crisped by terrific heat. 

Yet the grain coats are unbroken. We have the natural grain in 
its natural shape, made porous, nut-like and digestible. 


The Most Wholesome 
Cereal Foods 


Nature has placed in wheat and rice all the best of the food elements. 
But it remained for Prof. Anderson to make these grains wholly digest- 
ible—as they never were made before. 

‘That’s the real merit in Puffed Wheat and 
you get the grain’s whole food value. 

But that isn’t why people eat them. They 
nut-like and crisp—that people forget why the grains are puffed—why 
the granules of starch are exploded. 

Four people in five—as proved by lunch counter tests — like these 
foods better than any other ready-cooked cereals, when they judge them 


by taste alone. 
Puffed Wheat, 10c ....,. i, 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ “"™"" 


This is the curious process invented by Prof. Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University. ’ 
‘The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 559 degrees. 
The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure 
becomes tremendous. 
Then the guns are unsealed, and the steam explodes. 
every starch granule is blasted into a myriad particles. 
Thus the grain is cooked—the starch granules exploded— the 
puffed grain is crisped by the heat. Then we have the whole grains J 
made gigantic in size, but shaped just the same as before. Fe 


Used in Candy Making “ 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the ideal foods for fo 
breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. But children also J 
delight in using Puffed Rice for candy. It makes fo 
a nut-like addition to fudge. r 

Don’t be without these curious foods, for ra 
there is nothing else so good. Jf 

Cut out this coupon, so you won't a Puffed Wheat 


forget to order some today. a ; 
Sitio Gale tar the - and Puffed Rice 
Quaker Oats Company fo 








exploded by its own steam 


Puffed Rice. Now 


are so enticing —so 





Instantly 


a 4 
Reminder 


to include 


in my grocery order today, 




















Abolish This 


Labor Forever! 
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It is me mg essary for any woman t 
herself out running 1 sewing machine end 
health and sapping with treadle rudgery 

You do yourself a - terrible injustice when you 
patiently endure such wearing, wear work For 
you can do away with it forever — you need never 
touch foot to a treadle again 

The Biscell Electric Motor 

atta dto wing machine simply works a 
mirac Your machine runs itself —you only g € 
your work. With this motor y lo twice 
sewing you did before in ‘the same time. It doubles 
your recreation hours and leaves you rested to 


enjoy them 





| 
\ r is small—no 
! act « i ! 
and you 
with a drop head ma 
e ov No ' 
et —- k 
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“ achine m 
“ re i i 
1 mut ’ I 
hine — ju th 
f time ar gut 
u cde bu 
t ay ul 
or wish to ou time 


klet Let us tell you 
own a Bissell Motor 

ll never miss the mor 
leave out for lack of space 
(11) 





rhese ‘det ails we must 
Write today 
The Bissell Motor Co. 


Dept. 21 Toledo, Ohio 





CARDS 


U C “= Gold \Edges 
Payne CARS| TNEW DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC 
DURABLE’, 
LARGE) INDEXES 


Trego: Le 


| PLAYING CARDS. 

% i weve | The Most Durable 
25° Card Made 

More Sold Than)jAll, 
Ohdal ism @leliielisi-tek 


Wale] (0) 2) (3) 


OFFICIAL RULES OC! OF CARD GAMES. 


SENT FOR + C.1N STAMPS oR 
RESS WRAPPERS,OR 6 FLAP EN 
DEPT 10. THE-U.S PAAYING CARO 


Mr FROM CON 
oF BICYCLE CASES 
INCINNATLUSA 
s 








YOUR TWO HANDS AND 
Fernald Quick- Shift . 


- @) 
hange shafts to pole or ee ome, 
‘most § cantin Beate ; 
; y. Notools NF f 3 
A H 


Easy to attach. No spe 
requ gta Ab 
Be 1 





haft or pole iron 
tely prevents all rattling 





gey now, Furnished by all 
ifacturers B dealers ev. ry ¢ | 
\ ir hardware or harness dealer or write 


FERNALD MFG. COMPANY, North East, Pa. 


‘Profitable Poultry.” Best 

@ Latest Book fetes eaiey books 
Describes largest, most successful poultry 
farmin U.S, 45 Varieties pure bred poultry. 
Thousands to choose from. Lowest priceson 
fowls, eggs, incubators, étc. Sent for 4 cts. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bor94, Clarinda, lowa 











| The man for whom I had sold the land ap- 
parently decided that I was the kind of 
man to get as a settler on his place, and so, 
when J told him I wanted him to put up a 
house’for me, he thought it over for: i while 
and then agreed. Here are the 
Cost of acre, three hundred and ff y 
lars; cost of house seventeen hundred and 
fifty dollars. I paid one hundred and fifty- 
five dollars down this was in the year 1908 
and I agreed to pay twenty-five dollars a 
month till 1910. Then I was to take title 
and give a mortgage for fifteen hundred 
dollars, or as much less as I could make it 
And I tell all this to show that if I can do 
such things, with my limited earnings and 
limited means, almost anybody can 
do them. 
Well, when they were building the house 
I used to go out and look at it, and some- 
times I'd feel a little chesty about it; and 
othertimes I would think to myself: ‘* How 
on earth am I going to carry it?”’ 
But there was my family, and 


ures: 





, 
dol- 


else 


well, if I'd 


got my acre sooner I'd have been glad to 
have twice as many children. Many hands 
make easy work. The children all help 


And think of the benefit to them of fresh air 
and sunshine instead of the crowded, dirty 
streets! 

Now, I’m not going to tell any wonder- 
ful experience. It seems to me that if there 
is any value in what I have gone through it 
is because my experiences have been just 
what might come to anybody. I’ve made 
successes and I’ve made mistakes, and I'm 
going to make more successes and fewer 
mistakes—and that, after all, is the princi- 
pal value of experience, as It seems to me 
And I’m not going to give much advice 
That would be foolish for a beginner like 
me. All I can do is to set down what I've 
been through. 

It was in June of 1908 that I took pos- 
I had managed to slip in some 
early seeds before that, but everything was 
all rough and unready, and there was all 
the litter of the new building to clear away 
Although we planted more things at 
and along in the season began getting good 
returns, on the whole | can count that 
broken year as only good for what it taught 
It was with the beginning of 1909 that my 
real work with the place began. 


session 


once, 


The Benefits of Okra 


In the first place, 1 prepared a hotbed and 
a cold frame; but they did not do very 
much good. I made amistake withthe hot- 
bed—made it too low and faced it toward 
the east instead of the south. And the 
cold frame I didn’t protect enough, and it 
let in cold air instead of keeping it out. 
But I'll be more careful with them for the 
| next season. 

Now, as to what I tried to do. I aimed, 
first, at growing all the vegetables that my 
family could eat. I think that ought to be 
a man’s first effort, before he thinks. of 
growing things to sell. Fill your own t able 
and cellar first, and then on your surplus 
land you can raise things to sell 


There 


are several benefits in having a 

small wleee of land. The money invest- 

ment is much less; and then, too, the land 

| itself can be worked to far better 
tage, for you can give it much more per- 
sonal attention and do so with much less 
expenditure of time. And you can fer- 

| tilize it richly for much less cost than you 
can a large piece 

We had practically all the vegetables: 
tomatoes, potatoes, beans, peas, cabbages, 
beets, turnips. And besides these I gave 
attention to a few things with which I 
could get special results. That’s the way 
to do. Grow everything for your family, 
and, besides, speciali: xe with a few things for 
the market. 

First, there was okra, which wasn’t 
much known. I tried some in the hotbed, 
but there it failed. But I planted thirty- 
five cents’ worth of seed early in May and 
gave up a space of twenty by fifty feet to 
it. Some of the seed was dug up by the 
chickens, but I got a lot of plants from 
what was left. It just grew easily for 
me, and I was ready with some to sell on 
July 23. It happened to be the first 
Northern okra in the market, so far as I 
could see, and people were still buying the 
vegetable from the South. Well, it came 
right along for me, and I saw grocers in the 
city and sold it. I got nine dollars and 
twenty cents from okra alone; and this 
was my first effort, and without any par- 
ticular knowledge on my part. For the 
coming season I expect to make a good big 


sum out of it, for my hotbed will be all | 


advan- | 
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TRADE 


If fruit 
caustic soda process for peeling peaches, 
think that this chemical treatment improves the 
fruit, or is evidence that they have used the best fully 
ripened fruit, why are they so secretive about it? 
Why don’t they tell the public that they use this 
lye process ? 


canners who use the lye or 


As a matter of fact, the {lye process is 
objectionable from every view point of the consumer. 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


THE KIND THAT i8 NOT LYE-PEELED 


are guaranteed to be knife-peeled strictly and prepared 


without the use of lye or caustic soda, or chemicals of 


any kind. We use only the finest tree-ripened California 


fruit and pure cane sugar syrup. Ihe utmost care and 


attention, and absolutely clean methods every depart 
ment of our establishment results in our being able to 
produce canned fruits retaining the characteristic 
the tor 


orchard flavors of different varieties 


**We can the flavor as well as the fruit.’ 


be 


specify Hunt’s Quality Fruits, and you will get the finest 


In ordering canned fruits from the grocer, sure to 


canned fruits obtainable anywhere, so delicious that one 


taste will leave an appetizing remembrance and _ settle 


the dessert question in your home for good. 


HUNT BROS. CO, A 1Raxcisco, 


of His Hayward, Alameda 


hest Grade California Fruits, 
Los Gatos 


argest Canners 


Santa Clara ( 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN 
PROMOTION OF PURITY 


FOR THI 
IN FOOD PRODUCTS 


ASS IATLION 


We will mail you, 

illustrated booklet 
“Hunt's 

California Canned Fruits 

if y 


your 


postpaid, a prettily 


” 
name ol 


yu will send us the 


grocer, 


from our 
of three 
FREE 


r six trade-marks 
will mail a set 


labels 


cans, we 


beautiful slendar 
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The man that is 
“Always Tired-Out” 


will soon be worn-out. 


If the day’s work fags you,— 
If an ill-chosen meal upsets your 
digestion, - 


If a sleepless night spoils the next 
day—then you are not normal, but 
are below par, unnecessarily, yes, and 


shamefully 








You were given a body that had an 
abundant reserve fund of energy to draw 
upon in just such hours of need. 


Ihe Thompson Course of Exercise is a 
rational, pleasant and easy means of securing 
and maintaining that reserve power which | 


your body originally had and which you have 
dissipated by unthinking neglect. 

My course is different from any other in | 
that it regenerates (by natural movements | 
scientifically applied) the governors of the | 
bodily machine, i. e., the lungs, heart, | 
stomach, intestines, etc. All these are muscles 
and can be strengthened by proper exercise. 
Yet it is an amazing fact that until my Course 
was evolved, no systematic treatment existed 
that was based on this axiomatically natural 
method 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in 
living, all depend on the tone and vigor of 
vour vital organs. 

l offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of yewr body and mind through every 


nute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial- 


terms that make it impossible for you to lose 
a penny 
| 
tre vou tntevested en gh in making vourselfa 
lhuman being t nd for ana 9 ad my 
Hu an Energy tfrecand ys stpaid) ? 
hi uid i ry sities at dhedvenlh dra 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 30, 311 Main Street Worcester, Mass. 
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da 


A most comfortable 
and stylish 


ARROW 


COLLAR 


15 cents each—2 for 25 cents 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
ARROW CUFFS, 25 cents a Pair 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap 
Horse owners and teamsters 
m, Fasten 

“i 




















instantly with gloves on. QOutwear t 
Wr 


ect entisincks today for confklential terms to ag 
F. THOMAS MFG CO, 868 Wayne 8t., Dayton Ohio 


| see how it can fail. 
| larly good yet, but within two or three 
| years it will be so worked up with manure 


| square foot 


| red clover when 
| clover under to help fertilize. 
| already put on four hundred pounds of a 


| eighteen inches apart, and then 
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right and my soil will be in far better | 


condition than last season, and 


I’ve had | 


experience bothin raisingand in marketing. | 


And here’s a 
market your t 
offer them rough shape. 
died in a lot of four-quart peach boxes, 


ings attractively. Don’t 


ecg —you must learn to | 


My okra I han- | 


and got forty cents a box on the average. I | 


happened to get the peach boxes without 
cost, but if I hadn’t got them I would have 
got something else. 

And another point is to watch your 
market, and if a specialty, such as okra, 
shows signs of falling off, perhaps because 
too many people are growing it and offering 
it for sale, push something else instead. 
Keep your eyes open. 
other fellow. 
he does. 


Keep ahead of the | 
Try to think of things before | 


Another good thing was endive. I hap- | 


pened to know of it and of its unusual 
virtues for salad. I knew that good 
restaurants wanted it, and that it was 
wanted in the homes of people who go to 
good restaurants. I planted a lot of nice 
seed, but the chickens scratched up a good 
deal and I had to try agai 

Right here, perhaps, 
started with too few chickens and not 
enough chicken house and fencing. But 
I know better now, and the chicken trouble 
will be remedied for next year. A great 
advantage of having so much as an acre is 
that you have room for making experi- 
ments. 

To get back to endive. 
grow a good deal of it and then I went to 
a fancy grocer. He was indifferent; but I 
explained the value of itto him. And that’s 
another thing to learn: Do not be too 


n. 
should say that I | 


I managed to 


easily rebuffed in trying to sell your own | 
vegetables any more than you would be if | 


I 


you were selling any other kind of goods. 


| explained to this grocer and he agreed to 
1| 


take some at seventy-five cents a dozen. 
went home happy. But my happiness 
was but short-lived; for when I came to 
get the endive out I found it was moist 
inside from having been moist when it was 
tied up for bleaching. You see, endive 
must have its tops tied over for bleaching 
when it begins to head up, only it must be 
tied up on a clear, dry day. 


A Lesson in Economy 


That was one of the {things I found by 


experience—expensive experience, too, for 
didn't get a cent for that endive this past 
season. But I did learn that I could grow 
it, and now I know how to bleach it prop- 
erly and I also know that I can sell it. 
And next year I don’t see how I can help 
making a good lot of money out of it. 
can get eight dollars a hundred heads if I 


sell it by the end of December, and as I am | 


going to begin it in my new hotbed I don’t 
My soil isn’t particu- 


and fertilizer as to be a different thing. 
When I get my soil into tiptop condition, 


if I should devote a little less than a quarter | 


acre to endive—one hundred rows, one 
hundred feet long, with one plant to a 
I ought to get ten thousand 
plants, which at average price should sell 
at fifty cents a dozen; besides, so much of 


will be free for something else 
beans, for beets or turnips, or the like. 

My land is heavy clay loam, liable to 
cake or turn to clods if worked in rainy 
weather. It was part of a farm and was in 
took it. I plowed the 
I have 


commercial fertilizer for which I paid 
four dollars. I got it cheap, but I don’t 
know just what was in it; for, like most 
garden men or farmers, I bought it of a 
local dealer and had no choice. 

Besides this I am going to have some 
sand mixed with my soil before I begin 
next season. There is a sand pit near here 
and I can easily get it. 

I experimented with five cents’ worth of 
romaine seed, and had an unlimited supply 
for ourselves and all our friends. 

Lettuce, of course, I tried, but it did not 
for what I put into it. I planted it in rows 
lanted a 
row of lima beans between; so that when 
the lettuce should be off, by early June, the 
beans would be there. 

A man ought to economize with his land 
all the time, and I see that there is a good 
deal more that I can learn along this line. 


| it matures and sells early that the space | 
for green | 


| price not high. 


| do very well, though well enough to pay | 


Land should be kept at work just as a man | 
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THE MODERN WALL FINISH 


Keystona wall finish is something every household should 
know about. It makes a most beautiful, sanitary, satis- 
factory wall finish. It has no glaring effect, but is in 
every way pleasant and restful to the eyes. It does not 
rub off. Any stain or grease spot can be removed by 
washing. Is most durable and it is easily washed 
repeatedly without damage. It strengthens the 
plastering and helps to keep it intact. It is not a lime 
preparation or a kindred substance. It is more like a 
combination of paint and varnish; a special preparation 
already mixed ready for application. It is much cheaper 
than paint because it covers a much greater surface. 
Is very easily applied and can be handled by anyone. 
One gallon of Keystona will cover from 500 to 600 square 
feet of surface. All things considered, it is the least 
expensive wall finish on the market and most satisfactory. 
Will not change color behind pictures or furniture. 


Send us $5.00 and we will send you enough to cover one room. 
Anyone can apply it. The old wall paper or kalsomine need not be 
removed. Send for booklet and color chart. For sale by everyone 
selling good paint. Keystona has a wide sale but should your dealer 
not have it, send us his name and we will supply you through him. 


Keystone Varnish Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Patents issued on Keystona make it impossible for any other Manufacturer to pro- 
duce a liquid, flat, washable wall finish that will do what is claimed for KEYSTONA. 
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The Standard of America 

HERE is something charac- 

teristic of vigorous young 
manhood about ‘‘ Sampeck Clothes” 
that appeals very strongly to the 
young man, the business or the 
professional man. 


The idea back of ‘“Sampeck Clothes’’ is to pro- 
vide men and young men with fascinating gar- 
ments, authentic in style and true in quality at a 


In ‘‘Sampeck Clothes’? two indispensable features, 
style and quality, are combined, which make them 
the most fashionable clothes it is possible to design 
and produce even in Gotham, the city of skilled 
tailors and fastidious dressers. 


Booklet ‘‘A’’—‘‘Clothes of To-day,”’ free on request. A 
beautiful College Poster in colors mailed on receipt of 25« 


SAMUEL W PECK & CO. 


806-808 Broadway, New York 
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You can write 1 

with a single sheet of MutT Kopy and 

get good copies of each. Or, you can 

make 20 copies at one writing with 
~ east? 


ULtit OPY, 


CARBON gall 


Send for samples and test both these 
claims. They mean saving of money 
and increase of efficiency. 

MuctiKopy is made in black, blue, purple, 
red and green. This list nan es the varietie Ss, 
with number of copies each will make at one 
writing: 











Regular Finish Hard Finish 
Mult:Kopy, Lt,.Wr., 20 MultiKopy, lt.Wt., 4 
MultiKopy, Medium, 8 MultiKopy, Mediun 
MultiKopy, Billing, 6 MultiKopy, Bi ‘ 


cal as Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 

guaranteed for 75,000 impression 
2 of the letter a or e without clog 
a4 ging so as toshow on paper. Non- 
filling, non-drying, non-fading. 
Any dealer can supply you. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
335 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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— How to Select Cut Glass — 


Many people cannot tell pressed glass from cut 
glass. If the uninitiated will look for the name of 


semaine 


they can be sure of get- 
ting Cut Glass noted for 
twenty-five years for 
perfect workmanship 
and brilliancy of color 
The beautiful “Rose” 
pattern can now be 
had in various articles 
If not at your dealer's send for illustrated booklet. 
T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa 
































Water Ballast — Any Weight 











Wilder's Wa “ aw 

wit h 4 irum w © part 

or completely filled with water or 1 
duse a buck rahos making the 1 t 
ANY weight. Fi 1 eiuptied ina jiffy 


Just right for a soft ‘‘Spring’’ lawn 
Just right fora hard ‘‘Summer"’ lawn. 
A cracker-jack for the Tennis court 


sried when empty; lasts a life-time. Two 
sizes—No. 115 and No. 132 empty, giving 
ay weight up t Alf to ed 
Write to- Wilder. Strong 
day for 





our free 

booklet — 

“The Care 

of the Implement Co. 
Lawn.” Box 17, Monroe, Mich. 





a) THE HERZ SELF- 
HEATING SAD: IROK 








AT E N T SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 
tot «tree sear ¢ ris How to 
rete a Patent an Nv song's to Invent » wit lit eines 
wanted zee ofte 


vertised free. VICTOR J ‘EVANS & CO Woshingten, D C 


Fine Baby Chicks Sera: A 


ing $4 perl Ma 
moth Turkeys. Imp igeons. 1 ated Catalogue F 


Culver Poultry ~ sally 4072 Main at. Benson, Nebr. 


$1.00 








3000 GUMMED LABELS, 


Size, 1x 2 inches, printed to order and 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 







| should be kept at work. Tolet part of one's 





— stand without a growing crop is 
like letting a laborer stand with nothing 
todo. You own the land's time and ought 
to have the benefit of it. Aim not only at 
early results but also at frequent results. 

There is good money in potherbs; and 
this season I grew, from the seed, parsley, 
leeks, sage, thyme and celery. I did not go 
into celery largely, but grew only a little 
for bunching up with the potherbs. Ten 
cents’ worth of leek seed will yield all that : 
family of our size can possibly use, ond 
furnish at least two dollars’ worth for sale 
in addition. Of parsley I put in five cents’ 
worth of seed and had prodigious returns 
we supplied all our friends, had all we 
could eat, and shall continue to have it 
through the winter by putting a box over 
it and protecting with leaves. I gave up to 
it only a space three and a half feet square 

That mention of leaves reminds me that 
leaves are worth something. They are too 
often thrown away or burned. They make 
an excellent protection for plants in cold 
weather, and an excellent mulch 

I had a large root of thyme given me, 
and I put it in last spring and had thyme 
throughout the year. The coming spring 
I will cut it up and get several dozen plants 
from it. 

And here’s another thing. I put a large 
root of mint in a box in a damp and shady 
place. Well, we had all the mint sauce we 


wanted for lamb, and I shall cover the | 


mint this winter and in the spring there will 
bea lot. In early spring mint is in demand 
in the cafés, and I ought to get fifty cents 
a week from that alone. 


Irrigating an Acre 


Lima beans were one of the things that 
did not turn out very well; and yet we had 
a good many cookings of them, and one 
single cooking paid for the seed! That's 
the constant wonder of it with growing 
things! Limas are one of the things that a 
man ought to grow, not only because they 
are one of the finest of all vegetables when 
absolutely fresh, but because they are 
good for the market and can also be drie d 
for winter consumption 

Snap beans I planted early and took a 
chance, and then I kept planting all sum- 
mer. Of my early ones I sold a bushel for 
ninety cents to a grocer, showing that I can 
market them next season. And we had 
plenty of them to eat. The late ones got 
nipped by the frost. 

Peas are an expensive crop to handle in 
proportion to results, but any one who has 
once known the taste of green peas abso- 
lutely fresh from his own vines will never 
be content without them I bought a 
quart of seed for twenty-five cents and 
made three plantings, two weeks apart, 
the first being in late March. Altogether 
this made a row one hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, and about the middle of 
August I put in about fifteen cents’ worth 
more. From the forty cents I got at least 
two good bushels. 

From ten cents’ worth of squash seed I 
got a bushel. I put in twenty-five cents’ 
worth of sweet corn and took out three 
bushels. Field corn, ten cents, gave me 
two bushels, which I grew for the chickens 
Two bushels of seed potatoes cost me three 
dollars and I got out fifteen dollars’ worth; 
not enough for all winter for a family of 
our size. One reason why my potato crop 
was not better was my mistake in plow- 
ing my heavy soil too early, instead of 
waiting till the winter wetness had gone 

Another reason why my potatoes were 
not so much of a success, and why I did not 
do better with a number of things, was 
that the past season was one of astonish- 
ing drought. I have no spring or running 
water, but only a well; so the water has to 
be pumped and carried when it does not 
rain. 

I put in a pipe leading from the kitchen 
sink to the center of my acre; and all the 
kitchen water runs to a pit there, and is 
used on the soil 

Some expenses are necessary, but not 
many. Plowing and harrowing at the 
beginning of the season cost me five 
dollars. I use a hand cultivator, one of 
those with a wheel, and it cost five dollars, 
but will last for years. Besides this, one 
needs just a few simple garden tools, such 
as hoe, rake and spade. 

We all turn in and work, more or less, 
and next season my oldest boy will also 
help me at marketing things. 

Tomatoseed came from the Government. 
It gives away a lot every year, and I don't 
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Can You Do It This Well? 


Can you adjust and tie your tie as neatly as 
this in your present turn-down  collars—as 
easily and quickly as you button your waistcoat? 

YOU CANNOT 


you have begun w 










unless 
earing 


LIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


shield Dupli 





—the collars with the tie and time and temper savin 









cate the collar you are wearing now or select an even more becoming 
one from the SLIDEWEI No other collars can give you 
the little shield that cléars your tie of the back button, and lets your tie 





" 
styies 






No other collar can save you the daily wrestk 
15c.; 2 for 25c. In Canada 20c.; 3 for 50c. 


— better finished— better looking—than any other collars at 
W ile stitched Premak ru? 
If your dealer has not yet put Slidewells in stock, you can easily get them from us. Send your size, 


and the style brand of your present collars, with 75c. for 6 corresponding Slidewells (in Canada 
$1.00 for 6), or write for the Slidewell style-book, select your style, and send the order for six 


slide freely. to force your 





tie in place 





Better made- 







the price 









Not until you tie your tie in your first Slidewell will you fully 
realize what you have had to contend with in other collars 


Hall, Hartwell & Company, Troy, New York 


Do not exp t/ i i f 


S/1d ( a 





Ten Popular s-1/ } 7 es All with the 
Slidewell tes 3/ | Slidewell 
Styles 7 Lj Shield 



























For buildings such as shown or 
for any concrete construction use 


BATSTATE 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


to protect concrete, cement or stucco 
against the ravages of dampness. 








This coating will overcome the spot 
ted appearance of concrete, give its 
monotonous gray any shade you desire. 
It does not destroy the distinctive tex 
ture of concrete. it becomes a part of 
the material itself and will not peel, 
chip or flake off, when used on your 
concrete, brick or stucco residence, 
factory, mill, garage, stable, cellar, 
swimming pool, conservatory, subways 
or air shatt. 

It can be applied to a damp surface 
and can be also used on cement as an 
interior finishing coat instead of plaster. 


Its velvet tone is most suitable for 
interior decoration. 
Wr rite at onee for sample card and booklet. 


upplied in white and twenty other colors, 
Mention this medium. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











“Dolorie” Fob 


or three letter 





eeges and FobComplete 


Gay $1. 00 


S rece Deliver 


tista guaranteed 


A wing belt 
Jobat. Deslaures Mee Jeweler 
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Fob is Six Inches Long 














S feel F ners a 


Goins Fishing? Try 


apert anglers everywhere ae its superiority. 
Met wo BRIST tI can't wear 
them out" saysa New England BRISTOL” 
Rod is guaranteed for 3 years ne wit t the 
word“ BRIST« seautit e mailed on r 





h 
your rale fis 

The Horton Mfg. Co 
or Horton 8t 








YOUROLDSWEATER | 


Made Into a Coat Sweater for $1.00 
High neck or blouse 
modern coat swe 
Any color desired 
Ship sweate 


tyle made 
ater with 

Pear! t 
by majl (rate lc oz 
ng $1.00 and notif 


nto handsome 


reinforced knit str t 
uttor 
Send letter 


n of shipment 


CROWN KNITTING 00. 302 Fas 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| is an important one. 


see why some of it doesn’t get to every man 
who is seriously trying to garden. The 
first week in March I plan this tomato 
seed in a box a foot and a half square, in 
the kitchen window, and set out the plants 
in June. There were far more than I had 
room for, so I gave away most and planted 
forty, giving up a space fifteen by sixty 
feet. I set out thirty more plants in July. 

And here’s the total result: Pres sh tomatoes 
in profusion from early July to December 1, 

forty-two quart cans in the cellar, thirty- 
eight bottles of catsup, twelve quarts of 
tomato and apple jam, twelve quarts of 
mixed okra and tomatoes. 

Put your garden in your cellar! Why, 
among other things in the cellar for winter 
are three bushels of carrots, four of turnips, 
one and a half of parsnips, one of Sache 
four of rutabagas, one hundred and sixty 
heads of cabbage, two tubs of sauerkraut, 
thirty-seven cans of string beans and a lot 
of potherbs. 

When one can do this sort of thing 
doesn't it seem as if everybody ought to 
have his acre, or at least his half acre? 
And it seems to me that no greater good 
could be done, by rich men who want to 
help mankind, than to buy up land not too 
far from the cities, at acre prices, and 
encourage men to take it from them, in 
small lots, at acre prices, and let them begin 
a life of health and independence. 
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Of onions we had all we could eat, and | 


there are seed onions for next year. And 
there’s a kind that are called multipliers, 
that instead of turning to seed on top turn 
into bunches of sets, for planting. You get 
your winter onions from one end of the 
plant and your sets for spring from the 
other! I'll put ina good many of them for 
next year. 
In estimating what money you save ina 
year by having a garden you must not 


estimate that for feceiey use you make only | 


what you would have paid out in vegetable 
purchases. For when you have a garden 
you eat so freely; you eat such generous 
servings! And it is good for you. It saves 
you from buying not only a lot of vegetables, 
yut a lot of other food as well 


A Living Guaranteed 
The matter of giving away your produce 
There is a hospitable 
friendliness about a reasonable amount of 


| it, but nothing is more foolish than the | 


| not have pretty nearly everything. 


| good; 


| ~~ up for the winter. 


indiscriminate giving of most people in 
the country. City visitors come to take 
garden gifts with a sort of contempt. They 
think the gardener is only giving away what 
he can’t use and that they are doing him a 
favor by carrying it off. And on the other 
side, the gardener is throwing away money. 
A fool and his vegetables are soon parted. 

A man ought to use or sell all he grows. 
Decomposed vegetable matter is not waste; 
it is an excellent fertilizer. And in selling, 
get a low price when you can’t get a high 
one. With perishable products it is some- 
times wise to take what one can get. And 
it sometimes works out well the other way 
round. My wife has canned a lot of beau- 
tiful pears that she bought, for twenty cents 
a bushel, from a neighbor who couldn't get 
rid of them promptly enough. 

Fruit I shall have myself in time. I have 
set out grapes, apples, pears, cherries, 
currants and blackberries. There is no 
reason why a family with an acre should 
And 
besides the young trees set out I have 
planted fully one hundred and eighty 
peach-stones. If they come up, well and 
if they don't, nothing is lost. 

Of cantaloups I had two fifty-foot rows 
from ten cents’ worth of seed; perhaps two 
bushels in all. Not bad for a first trial and 
a drought year! Strawberries I haven't 
grown yet; but there was a chance, near 
my place, to pick all we wanted for a cent 
and a half a quart, and so my children 
gathered at that price all we could eat or 
It pays always to 
e on the lookout for such chances 

I think there is nothing that can give a 
man such pride as owning his own place, 
and I am sure that no millionaire is prouder 
of his big estate than I am of my little 
acre. It means such health and pleasure, 


| and you can give your children health and 


| independence and an out-of-doors cleanli- 


ness of thought. And the more skill and 
experience a man acquires and the better 
he makes his soil and the consequent 
returns from it, the more does his acre 


| guarantee him 2a age in his old age. 


An acre of vegetab 


es will always keep the 
wolf from the door. 
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Files Classify 
Everythm. 
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Instantaneous Reference 
to all Letters and your replies. 


need to lookin one place for the let- L 
terand in another forthecopy = 
reply. Both are filed on One Folder. 


No 








Filed to Suit Your Needs. 































































































































Letters, Orders, Catalogs, etc., filed Alpha- \ 
betically, or by numbers, or by subjects, or by 
names of States and Towns, or by any other } 
system that fits YOUR particular business. } 
No Sticking or Binding. ! 
Smooth running Roller Bearings make 
these files easily and quickly accessible. 
You can take out one letter or a set of 
Fg letters without disturbing the rest. 
Lever Locking Follow Blocks. 
Contents of drawer held in vertical 
position for easy reference—in com- 
pact, convenient and systematic formby 
our patent Adjustable Follow Blocks. 
25 Esch, Freitht eid Solid Oak, Dust Proof 
or from Your Dealer Oll 9 us roo 
(Similar cabinets of Three drawers $11.00 and Two drawers $7.70, also Legal Cap and Invoice 
sizes at proportionately low prices.) 
And Here's th o7-4.F iling Desk: Small drawerslikethis 
from in feos ion, are each fitted to hold 4506 
x ¢ sae, 3x 5 or 4x6) or to file and classify Checks, Re- 
ngs. | egal Blanks, Flectros oradozenotherthings. 
re are Nine Kinds of drawers to select trom—we wi!l 
combine ther n in a Desk to fit YOUR needs. Each Drawer rolls 
on Roller Bearings, is Dust-tight and very substantially made. 
Desk Top 52x28 inches. Fine enough for any Office or Home. 
_— — one to four Correspondence Filing Drawers, e as 
“|s cabinet above, suitable for Letters, Catalogs, Sermons { 
Clippings, etc., ‘or Plain Storage Drawers for any ot erp ar. 
pose, are include 
She o4. SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 
“ q ” —— ; 4 
A.CompleteOtfice on Legs” $99 Zs ont: 
oven OAK (Birch Mahogany $24.50) glass doc rss itable for general offic and 
enetet , r use. Special Steel Rein- 
Freight Paid, “oo 2"; shelves ‘prevent ‘sagging. 
ue sa station East of Mont., sd yo., Colo., Okla, Doors cannot stick nor bind. sees 
ae and Texas. In and West of these States and Mission De ee = pe 
add 158. (See rene Catalog ‘‘ B” sen* free for the asking 
Catalog ‘*C"’ Chir seems Get ‘Filing Suggestions,"’ a Free 
for all kinds of Businesses. Write t ar? Ly; Of 4&4 Booklet that will help solve your Filing 
copy, mailed free problems 
2, . . 
The W& Mfg. Co., 68 8 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
On Your Next Order for 
“@ a 
Lele; -heads CONSTRUCTION 
you will be assured of getting the utmost 
. g Best at the Price 
value in fine business stationery if your 
printer or lithographer agrees to furnish 
you Construction Bond. 9 
One reason is this: Construction 
Bond is sold direct to responsible printers 5 0 N D 
and lithographers (instead of through 
jobbers), and on/y in quantities of 500 
lbs. or more at a time. Envelopes to Match 
This modern method of distribution a ' 
; . The Paper that Makes Impressive 
effects so great a saving that the /argest ‘pie hep 
Stationery ata Usable Price 
users can secure letter-heads and envel- , 
° ee - . 
opes of satisfying, “impressive’’ quality 
at moderate cost — if they secure Construction Bond. Specify it in your next order. 
Our portfolio of 25 handsome specimen letter-heads, showing the various finishes, 
thicknesses and colors of Construction Bond, and the names of responsib/e printers and 
lithographers in your vicinity who already recognize its superior value, will be sent free ' 
if you request them on your dusiness letter-head. 
r 4 x ’ a es oer | 
W. E. Wroe & Co., 316 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
° We Make a 
Here Is Something New From | fii; 
Kalamazoo — 
” eta Gas 
Prove for you rself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the 
t most ecor ,xomical.--most satisfactory range for you Ranges 
xoney back if it’s not. ‘ 
Write For 
Cash Or Time Payments FREE 
We want eve se tok the fort and « nience ofa 
Retemaane te ter hesne Y ar cay time payments < pay Catalog 
cas Either way mu Ss chee oan om any st ove in the catalc e 
make it easy for ae nsible a the beet stove or 5a Ke No.808 
in the world 








3 We Pay the Freight 
Write for Free Stove and 
Range Catalog No. 152 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 
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ACING the subject squarely, the purchase of a motor car involves one of two 

things:—investment in a certainty or speculation in a possibility. . . The unknown 
car may turn out satisfactorily, but the selection of a car that has “‘arrived” and has a 
known record extending over a period of years is the wiser course, because—a good 
motor car 15 the product of growth. 


The Oldsmobile represents that which is good and permanent in mechanism and 
design :—it is the epitome and record of automobile development, in America and in 
Europe, for the last twelve years. For that reason its prestige is highest among those 
who know most about what a car should be. 
The “Special”: The “Limited”: 
4-cylinder, 40 H. P., 36 in. tires 6-cylinder, 60 H. P., 42 in. tires 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 








q| It does seem 
as if almost all 
of the superla- 
tives had been 
exhausted in 
speaking of 
Y Men's 


Ch (nes. “ Be “st. 

“Classiest.” “Per- 
feet, “Unri- 

t "9 

va Cd, ef Pils 
are common 
Yvords in Cloth- 
ing “advertise- 


ments. 

€ Let us make this 
advertisement dif- 
ferent by simply re- 
questing you to visit 


some progressive 
Clothier in your 
town and let your 


own eyes judge the 
comparative merits 
of the L System 
Clothes. 

@ We rest the case 
entirely. upon what 
your eyes will see 
and what your best 
judgment will dic- 
tate. 


Send 2e for the 
Style Magazine or 
24e for the four 


new colored posters. 


H.M.L. indenthal & Sons 


Style Originator 


Chicago New York Boston 


° e° 
Originators 


Style 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| freely the benefits attached. 


| would remain discreetly silent. 
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EASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


But in that seemingly frank and candid 
statement were various airy gaps. In the 
first place, you can’t shake out small 
holders by boosting up the price. In the 
second place, if Crystal were going higher, 
Shreyer was hardly the one to share so 
Usually the 
profits in Mr. Shreyer’s dealings were 

segregated to himself. The only occasion of 
running up Crystal and letting the public 
in would’ be to unload on them at the 
highest figure. Before then, Mr. Shreyer 
Derwent 
laughed inwardly with contempt. 

“T beg pardon?” he observed. 

Then they had the explanation—or, at 
all events, Shreyer gave it as such. 

“Oh! " erceive your—ah— 
doubts,” he obse srved, and then deliber- 
ately and solemnly winked. “You think 
I will have to pay heavily for my stock, 
since all the small fry will purchase. To 
be sure! To be sure!” chuckled Mr. 
Shreyer, and beamed in turn. “But tell 
me—how about the others? The big 
fellows? The ones that run the market? 
They—they,” he drawled—‘‘they will see 
in this nothing but a trick. All of them 
will sell. We will have them selling for 
all they are worth. This will establish a 
large and healthy short interest, and then 

then" Here he halted and again 
ponderously winked. ‘‘ Then,” said Shreyer 
enthusiastically, ‘‘we will make them all 
walk up to the window and settle!” 

It was ten minutes later when the benev- 
olent, jovial, still-smiling head of the 
Crystal Trust bowed himself out. In his 
wake uprose a second upheaval among the 
men in the customers’ room. During his 
conclave within the news bureaus had 
begun to bulletin his coming in Wall 
Street, so that the fireworks renewed them- 
selves about the Crystal post on the board. 
But behind, in their private office, Der- 
went and Hyde gazed at each other with 
a singular air of derision. 

Hyde was the first to break the pregnant 
silence. ‘ Well, Perry?” 

There was a depth of inquiry in the 
words, but in answer Derwent only 
shrugged himself. ‘‘Humph!”’ snorted 
Hyde; ‘I thought you said he was coming 
here to tell us what to do’’—and at this 
remark his partner laughed unmusically. 

“Well, didn’t he?”’ he mocked. “ Aren’t 
we going to wask ten thousand shares for 
Shreyer—that’s it, isn’t it? It looks pretty 
clear to me.”’ Then his own disgust got 
the better of him. “ Bah! 
it’s for this I’ve sold myself 
me, too! Well, it serves us right,” he 
observed contemptuously. ‘‘That’s what 

we deserve for letting him work off his 
game on those men outside.” 

But with Hyde the time to think of 
others had passed. ‘‘ Too late to cry over 
that, now. We've got to figure what’s in 
it for ourselves.” 

“‘Ourselves!’’ Derwent threw up his 
hands with another scornful laugh. “Oh, 
we're running a public laundry. We get 
our pay for washing his dirty stock.” 
There was in this remark something to 
show the force of Derwent’s wrath, his 
contempt and _ self-derision. Ordinarily 
his speech was careful, precisely chosen. 
Before he had finished, Hyde, with a grim 
deci ision in his words, began to speak. 

“Well, I'm not going to be flimflammed. 


— 
“let him sell 


| I know what I am going to do.” 


’* Derwent mocked. ‘So 
made up already?” 


cried the other, and with that he 


“Oh, do you! 
your mind’s 
“Yes!” 


uttered another Wall Street dictum: ‘It’s 
all a swindle, a bunco game--and so, 
when in doubt—in doubt, sell! 


It’s too late now to turn back. I’m going 
to sell five thousand at the market on our 
own account. Then another five thousand 
if she touches 102. You wait!” 
he -rowled. * I'll copper him at every 
turn he makes.’ 

‘Copper him? a oa 
shares?" Derwent stared at the othe oT, 
| gaping. ‘Lord!”’ he said warningly; “ you 
mg: what it means to us if he happened 

o tell the truth’? 


ten thousand 


Hyde knew, but gave no heed. “I'll 
not bust without a quiver. It’s Pike’s 
Peak now, or nothing!” 

Then the door closed behind him. He 


had gone, le raving Derwent still age ape. 


It was late, heuet after davk the at evening, 
when Derwent reached his house. 


During 





the day he had hung over the owe 
enthralled, waiting—fearful every time t 
whirring type-wheels paused that the next 
quotation would spell out the signal 
of disaster. Perhaps Shreyer hadn’t lied. 
Clack! clack! burr-rr-r! clack-clack! clack! 
clack! His ears were dinned with the 
machine’s rasping cluck and chatter, his 
eyes swam hazily from staring at the string 
of cabalistic signs and numerals that 
jerked themselves into view. He dared 
not leave it unwatched, though, indeed, 
there was nothing to be done. Still less 
did he dare to face the crowded customers’ 
room. Instinctively, he knew -how the 
men he’d helped to cozen would crowd 
around, plying him with questions and 
demanding, each one in turn, the reason 
for Shreyer’s coming. Of course, there 
would have been one easy way to satisfy | 
his conscience—to tell them frankly just 
how matters stood; that he was as much 
in the dark as they were. But he knew, if 
he did so, that no one man in the room 
would believe him. For some reason, not 
even the truth is above suspicion in Wall 
Street. 

However, he did send for Beeks to | 
charge him with a warning. 

*‘Don’t encourage those men to buy— 
to buy, you understand.” 

Beeks clearly understood. ‘No, cer- 
tainly not. I never tip ‘em off, not even 
when I’m sure,” said Beeks and, grinning, | 
made a mental note. Later, the thought | 
materialized itself in a little transaction of | 
his own. 

But aside from this, Beeks had returned | 
to the customers’ room, and with accus- | 
tomed zeal had done all the lying necessary. 
““Mr. Derwent don’t know a thing. Old 
man Shreyer just came in to smoke a 
friendly cigar.” 

‘‘Ach! tell it to the birds, yes!’’ said Mr. 
Pincus, burying his head between two 
expressive shoulders. As for the others, 
Dolger, haunted with a fresh terror, had 
suggested fleeing to cover, whereat Mr 
Pincus again advised him: ‘‘ Don’t’’; Mr. 
O'Malley had grunted; and Parsons, idly 
shrugging himself, had slouched back to 
his seat, a gleam of amusement in his eyes. 

Meanwhile the antics in Crystal con- 
tinued. After touching 1017, it had sold 
down three-quarters of a point under the 
usual profit-taking toward the close. Then, 
for the first time since the morning, Der- 
went had dragged his eyes from the tape, 
dully conscious he must face it again in the 
morning—the day after—perhaps for 
many days to come! Or, instead! There 
he quaked, gas ing at the thought. A 
flurry would end it in a rush. It was on 
so narrow a margin as this, now, that the 
firm of Hyde & Derwent tacked the lee 
shores of sudden disaster. 

A desperate risk, thought Derwent, to 
chance so much on the belief that Shreyer 
lied. As he walked up the steps of his house 
he recalled that Shreyer and his wife were to 
dine with him the coming Thursday night. 
It was an entertaining memory. He was to 
make a guest, a seeming friend, a fellow 
of the’ man on whose lies his fortunes 
depended. But then, in Wall Street 
affairs one has to defer to things like this 

to break bread even with a sham, a cheat, 
a trickster. Still, Shreyer was an eminent 
personage; his wife was a social somebody. 
Above Washington Arch—the lower bound- 

ry of that smart world in which the 
Shreyers moved—-few gave heed or cared 
what went on below ‘dhe Street, the | 
— dead-line of the financial district — 
ow the money was made, that is—raked 
in, snatched out of other people’s fingers. 
Many up there would have been glad of 
the honor that Derwent had begun to | 
despise. 

One thought led to another—Shreyer, | 
crooked always, had failed even to play 
the game according to its crooked code. 
Foscnen in this is the rule that once 
uptown, and especially at your own dinner- 
table, you must not lie. Yet it was 
because of this that Derwent and his 
partner had first broken loose in the tempt- 
ing game of easy money. Together they 
had caught the man lying definitely at his 
own board doing it, however, after the 
women had left the room and while the 
men-servants handed about the sherry 
and cigars. But, guessing shrewdly, they 

had coppered him then and madea ‘killing. 
Easy money, to be sure. The fever was in 
their blood. It made them want their bit | 
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home place—free 
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your place more accessible and more 
how to make durable walks, 
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— concrete. 
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The Government is using Atlas Brand in 
building the Panama Canal. Send for the 
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Luxurious Ease— 
Unapproached Style 
At Attractive Prices 


Every piece of Karpen Upholstered 
Furniture is built for long wear and com- 
couches — all 


fort — arm chairs, rockers, 
are designed to insure 
ease, while Karpen 
Steel Springs and 
Karpen Upholstery 
have no equal for lux- 
ury. Karpen designs 
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taste and elegance. 
They embrace replicas 
of the best from the xr 

various decorative periods and their modern 
adaptations, as well as our own creations, 
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piece for every purpose, to suit every home, 
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you the best your money can buy. 
It guarantees you Karpen Genuine 
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outside of the hide 
split leather commonly used 
Karpen Oil 
Tempered Spring construc- 
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the United States Govern- 
ment; cushions have genu- 
ine hair filling — not excel 
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furniture costs you no more 
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Send for Free Style Book F 
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how to j furniture and to protect yourself from fraud 

72 pages — 16 x 14 inches —show ever 500 iliustrations of 
Karpen pieces, all made from actual photographs. The book 
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like the other money-snatchers around them. 
As one hears elsewhere, even the dealer ina 
faro bank may grow tired of merely dealing. 
Though he knows the game is crooked, still 
he’s got to have a fling himself 

But one camnot always make a killing 
in Wall Street. Some one has reckoned 
the chance of profit on a turn at only two 
in five. The two had tried again—easy 
money! And afterward 

*“My soul!”’ whispered Derwent, 
felt slowly for his key 

As he closed the hall door behind him 
he was aware that Mrs. Derwent was 
coming down the stairs. She had already 
dressed for dinner; and, under the glow 
of the lamp above, her fair, smooth arms 
and shoulders gleamed softly white and 
girlish. One saw in her face the calm 
placidity of a woman satisfied with life, 
an air not in the least ae or self- 
sufficient, but one, instead, that spoke of 
gentle and pleasing conte ntment. It be- 
came to her all the more sincere, because 

as she flattered herself—she had been 
able to take no small part in helping 
Derwent to what she regarded as _ his 
meritorious success. Not every woman 
can plume herself for this 

Now at the first glimpse of her husband’s 
face an exclamation escaped her. “‘ Why, 
P erry '’ she cried and hurried downward 

‘Well, Alice,’’ said he, and looked up 
smiling. In that brief moment, by an 
effort, he had managed to smooth out the 
worry in his face 

Mrs. Derwent waited till the door closed 
on the retreating servant ‘Is pte 
wrong?’’ she asked, and fixedly regarded 
him. She was not so young and girlish 
but that she had begun to guess, in a 
vague way, something of the ups and 
downs in her husband’s risky calling 

‘With me? . . Oh, nonsense 
he bantered, affect ing a light Smee ont 

As they went up the stairs together, 
Mrs. Derwent’s light and careless laugh 
bespoke the freedom of her mind. The 
cloud had fled from her horizon; she was 
again the young and placid woman—so 
much the girl that he looked at her fur- 
tively, wondering how she would take it 
were she ever faced by a deep and tragic 
issue. What now, if she were told of the 
peril that already touched them? He 
shook inwardly at the thought of it 

‘*What do you think!” she cried, with a 
little ripple of gaiety I went to Udall's, 
today, and looked at all their pearls. One 
was a string’’--bobbing her head as she 
spoke—“‘all perfectly matched, and with 
a pendant so big!’’--here she arched her 
thumb and forefinger to describe it —‘‘ and 
only thirty thousand! 

brief, uncontrollable pang swept 
through Derwent. It affected him painfully 
to hear her so lightly and familiarly babble 
of money. It made him feel, for the 
instant, as if his life with her were based 
on false pretenses; that it was a deceit to 
let her go on thinking him the prosperous 
fellow she so fondly and firmly imagined. 

‘Thirty thousand? But that’s a good 
deal of money, dear! 

‘Isn’t it?” she laughed and playfully 
pinched his chin. “I can’t possibly save 
it up before (¢ shris trhas out of my house- 
hold accounts.’ 

But Derwent hardly heard now. In- 
wardly he was again cursing Shreyer, 
himself, Wall Street and the way money 
dangled just beyond his reach He 
wanted it not so much for himself but for 
her; and there came into his mind then 
the image of Shreyer’s wife, a fat, heavy- 
eyed dowager type, her bare shoulders 
pasty-hued under the lamplight, and 
around her neck a string of white and 
immaculate pearls, hanging like dewdrops 
on a-—a-well, a cauliflower, he thought, 
snatching at comparisons. But this vege- 
table garden imagery passed in a whirl 
of other reflections. Easy money! Easy 
come and easy go! He wished to give 
his wife everything—to give to her in 
the way that the others whom he envied 
gave to their wives. But, as it was, Der- 
went had given a great deal to her—more, 
indeed, than he had any right to give, for, 
measured by any standards, the Derwents 
lived luxuriously. The big house, the 
flock of expensive servants, their motors, 
the entertainments they gave and the 
gowns that Alice wore-—all these testified 
to that love of show and prosperity that 
seems to attack whoever plays with easy 
money. But it was for another reason 
that Derwent inwardly cursed. All about 
him was sham, bluster, flimflam—all a 

| cheat, as he knew. 


as he 


EVENING POST 


“Just wait! 
awkwardly hinting of the storm that raged 
in his mind. “Give me time. I'll get you 
the necklace you want! 

Mrs. Derwent wheeled on him, her soft, 
curving lips parted in astonishment. * But 
I don't want it now Of course 
you will!’’ she exclaimed, startled 

He saw the slip he had made 
never do to let her guess his state of mind 
‘There now!” he laughed banter 
again; “I meant only that I want 
have everything you wish 

It was the girl again, then, who came 
and rubbed her cheek against Derwent’'s 

“Silly!’’ she whispered. Once more she 


It would 


iv 





you vo 


wound her arms about his neck, her mouth 
yressed almost shyly against his ear 
1ave all | want now she said You 


idiot!’ she murmured 
But at the dinner-table a sudden turn 
in the talk again shifted him toward raw 


troublous thoughts Oh, I forgot iid 
Mrs. Derwent, and looked up suddenly 
over the centerpiece of ferr Whom 
do you think I saw today 

The manservant had just offered 
Derwent another morsel of the roast As 


he had only played with the bit already on 
his plate, he shook his head impatiently 

‘Can't imagine he answered, match 
ing his tone profoundly to her gay air of 


interest ‘Some one | know 

Mrs. Derwent shook her head “Do 
you remember Jennie Farrar? She and 1 
were at school together Derwent could 


recall no one of the name. “ Well his 
wife went on brightly, “she has the advan 
tage, then. She’s been hearing a great deal 
about you lately 

‘About me How so? In the way of 
a man burdened with a troubled mind 
he pricked up his ears alertly, trying to 
connect every trivial detail! with a peril 
to himself Across the centerpiece Mrs 
Derwent still nodded amusedly 

“Don't you remember Why, she 
married Mr. Parsons! You know him 
the one who's trading in your office 

Oh, Parsons? Ye 
man, as it already has been shown. Now, 
though it were without a cogent reason, 
Derwent recalled that cool and self-intent 
personage with a sudden twinge of disquiet 
Curiously enough, he rather liked the man, 
admiring his steady nonchalance, that habit 
of the trained and nervy gamester; and 
once he had even gone so far in his friend- 
ship as to warn Parsons against the inevi- 
table if he kept on playing the market. In 
response Parsons had laughed with a suave 
indifference 

‘Parsons! Oh, yes, I know him,’’ Der- 
went slowly responded. ‘‘ What of her —his 
wife?’ he asked, drawling it 

“Oh, nothing much,’ answered Mrs 
Derwent. ‘I met her in at Udall’s. She 
was buying him some little 
his birthday--so I took her home in the 
motor They have a_ litth apartment 
over in the Nineties.” 

Derwent was not particularly interested 
in the Parsons’ domestic fortunes. He would 
have been willing to let it drop there, but 
Mrs. Derwent k pt on speaking 

‘You know she observed reflectivel 
*T don't believe they ve been ve ry pros 
perous 

‘They who? Oh, the Parsonses!”’ ex 
claimed Derwent, awakening He had 
gone dully to dreaming during his wife 
few words 

Mrs. Derwent thoughtfully pressed her 
lips together ‘Poor Jennie! It 1 é 
wee apartment—one maid, too, I think 
and then the furniture wasn’t very elevat 
ing—rather dowdy, in fact. I 
sorry for her 

Derwent, who had begun to make bread 
pills on the tablecloth, re sponde d heavily 
“Oh, he has a fair balance with us. The 
man’s doing well enough for one that 
gam—I mean, speculates in stock 

Mrs. Derwent gave no sign she had 
heeded the swift correction She must 
have a rather stupid time of 
I rather thought of asking them here for 
Thursday night.” 


carelessly 





During this Derwent’s mind had again 
drifted away for the moment. But at her 
suggestion—and it came unexpectedly 
he sat uP as if his wife had jolted him 

‘Thursday? But you forget, Alicé he 
saoaaal amy hak om would have thought 
lim even a little alarmed the Shrever 
are coming then.’ 

Mrs. Derwent hadn't forgotten tl ul 
as she showed. ‘‘That’s what I meant 
It might help Mr. Parsons Then she 


wrinkled up her nose, making a little face 


" he exploded, his vehemence | 





Derwent knew the | 


trinket for 


feel rather 
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| on? 
| than he I think you should be generous. 
|} Or 


| 


“You're always frank enough to say,” she 
laughed, “that you have Shreyer here only 
for what you can learnfromhim. Mr. Par- 
sons might learn something, too.” 

The manservant had just offered Der- 
went the salad. He shook his head and, 


| when the man’s back was turned, flashed a 


| look at his wife. 


| he gambled. 


| responded. 


| deals in thousands 


become more marked than ever 


When the man left the 
room, a moment later, he declared himself. 

‘Listen, Alice,” said he, in a quiet 
though decisive tone; ‘“‘don’t have the 
Parsonses here. I'd rather you wouldn't.” 

Mrs. Derwent had ruffled up her brows 
perplexedly. ‘‘Is it because he hasn’t got 
Perry, because you have done better 


don’t men in Wall Street associate 
with others who have less?” 

It was like a slap in the face 
innocent assumption that he wasamong the 
ones to be envied. Restraining himself he 
tried to explain, though the effort helped 
him little. ‘It’s not that, Alice; I can’t 
mix too much with my customers—ask 
men here that gam —oh, dabble in stocks, 
you know.’ 

“You almost said gamble, Perry. Is 
that it—that Mr. Parsons is a gambler? 
It hadn’t struck me before.”” Derwent, 
after a brief, thoughtful stare, looked down 
at the table. Parsons was a gambler, of 
course, but it was in Derwent’s office that 
He waited, silenced, wonder- 
ing whether she would grasp the connect- 
ing thought. Mrs. Derwent went on 
evenly. ‘But you have Shreyer here. He 
must be a gambler, too because he 
plays stocks as well.” 

A laugh, spontaneous though harsh, 
burst from Derwent’s lips. It gave him 
an opening, a chance to turn the talk 
away from a topic that filled him with 
growing discomfort. ‘‘He? Oh, Heavens, 
no! Shreyer only bets ona sure thing. He 
has the game all fixed before he goes into 
it. 

But, obviously, Mrs. 
termined to cling to 
train of ideas. 
derision 


his wife’s 


yes, 


Derwent was de- 
the one persistent 
Even her twat jarring 
for Shreyer could not turn her 
from the purpose. She waited only till: 
finish. ‘Then again,” said 
Derwent more quietly, ‘‘Shreyer deals in 
thousands of shares—amounts worth a 
million at a time.”’ 

““Yes—I see what you mean,” his wife 
“‘Shreyer’s not a gambler 
because he risks nothing, and because he 
a million at a time. 


But Parsons? Well, he has only a little 
money; he risks everything—so that 
makes him one. Do you know,” she 


observed absently, “it seems to me more a 
distinction than a difference ?”’ 

During their married life Derwent, more 
than once, had been forced to shift the talk 
adroitly to keep her from understanding 
the significance of a broker's real vocation 

that is, of those that take business on a 
mi: argin. 

“Of course,’ said Mrs. Derwent reflect- 
ively, “‘I wouldn’t ask some of your other 
clients here—that funny Mr. Pincus, for 
example, the one you've told me about. 
Or that seedy Mr. Dolger. O’Malley, too 

the one you said was so much like a bear. 
But Mr. Parsons - 

Derwent wet his lips and laughed mirth- 
lessly. ‘‘ Pincus? Well, hardly. He used 
to a a butcher shop.” 

“A butcher shop?”’ 

Derwent laughed again. ‘ Overin Third 
Avenue. He got the Wall Street fever so 
that he had to give it up.” 

“Oh! The fever to—to—speculate?” 
At Derwent’s nod she looked down at the 
table, her eyes hidden behind their lids. 
‘Was the man Dolger a butcher, too?” 

Derwent was growing nettled at her 
persistency. ‘Oh, come now, Alice!” 
he protested, as humorously as he could. 

“But I have a fancy to know. Tell me, 
won't you?” 

Derwent sighed, then, 
in his chair. don't see what this all 
amounts to. Dolger had a shoestore down 
in Sixth Avenue, I think. Of course,” 
he suggested ironically, “if you ‘d like to 
have the ‘m here at a party 

“Wait! . Now, 
and don't laugh. 
mind what a 
Mr. O'Malley 
something 

“A telegraph operator,” 
went wearily. 

The pucker on Mrs. Derwent’s brow had 
“Humph! 
. Pincus, the butcher; and Dolger, 
a shoeman: and 0’ Malley, the telecraph 


and leaned back 


ple: ase, P erry 
I'm trying to get into my 

brokerage office really is 

was a telephone man or 


corrected Der- 
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operator; Parsons, and then others doubt- 
less I know nothing about. Why,” she 
exclaimed suddenly, “‘I don’t see how we 
have any right to be snobbish, stuck-up, 
particular. It’s just like a shop—some- 
thing in trade. You have to keep your 
door open—to do business with any one 
that walks in. Yes! It’s just a shop. 
Nothing but a_ shop, 
laughed, rather metallically, he thought 

‘here I’ve been thinking it something 
dignified and noble. Oh, well,” she added, 
and lifted her shoulders, ‘‘ what’s the odds, 
so long as it’s honest?” 

She pushed back her chair and arose. 
“Listen, Perry.’”’ Though her voice was 
even, still gently controlled, there was 
nevertheless in it a tone of strong and 
unmistakable decision. ‘‘I want you to 
promise me,”’ she said, her eyes on his, 

‘that when you can you will get rid of 
those men—they—the ones you've told 
me about. I may be stiff-necked, biased, 
a prude’’—Derwent knew she was any- 
thing but that, narrow-minded or bigoted. 
“Still,” she added, ‘“‘I hate to think of 
men—like them! The butcher, the shoe 
man, 0’ Malley and the others—all common 
gamblers—and Parsons, too—I hate to 
think that you even have to rub elbows 
with such fellows. Of course, you'd never 
gamble, but still———”’ 

Derwent promised. There was nothing 
else to do. Of course, as he told himself, 
his own turn in Crystal was not gambling. 
Ten thousand shares meant something 
dignified. It was not gambling, but 
operating. Then came another thought— 
ummh! Derwent winced. He recalled 
then how he had helped deliberately to 
bamboozle and cheat the men who had 
trusted him. Was that operating, too? 
He got rid of the thought as quickly as he 
could. 

But, anyway, it was not a lie to promise 
her. He meant it devoutly enough. He 
meant in all sincerity to get out of the 
market—to stop operating, gambling, 
whatever it was, once he could clear his 
skirts. 
on the level, both with his wife and with 
his customers. 
chance, that was all he asked. 


Afterward, he would play strictly | 


Just give him another | 
It was all | 


bred of the depressing sense of honesty | 


men have when the game goes against 
them. Easy money has a curious effect 
on the conscience, more particularly when 
the grapes hang high. But Derwent meant 
it. If he could only escape from the market! 

But, as Wall Street knows, it is easier 
to get into the market than out of it. Hyde 


& Derwent were in it up to the neck—far 
deeper than Derwent dreamed. But the | 


next day the revelation burst on him like 
a thunderbolt. 

On that afternoon, say, half an hour 
before the gong brought trading to an end, 
a burst of furious buying shot Crystal 
booming upward. It was abrupt, fierce 
and unexpected; he hung over the tape 

waiting for it to rise to the disastrous figure 


out. But at 105 Crystal stuck—moved no 


more; and then, as Derwent, still clinging | 


to the tape, read “Prices at the Close,” 


that meant Hyde & Derwent were —— | 


the door opened and Hyde stumbled in. | 


“Say—lI say, Perry,” he mumbled thickly. 

For a brief moment Derwent thought 
Hyde had been drinking—drinking!—and 
at a time when he had every need to keep 
a clear head-—-a strong hand on his nerves. 
But a look told the truth. Hyde was 
quivering with emotion only; his face 
was white, set, beaded with perspiration. 

“Have you—say, you've seen, now?” 
he faltered, his finger wavering as he 
pointed to the tape coils tangled in the 
wicker basket by ‘the ticker. ‘It’s all up. 


All up. We're 
Derwent, in a sudden wrath, gripped 
him by the shoulder. ‘‘Man, what are 


you talking about? Keep your nerve. 
We're not cleaned out till she crosses 119.” 
Hyde doggedly shook his head. ‘ No. 
It’s all over now—just a os or so more 
That’s what,” he mumbled. “It ain't 
only that first ten thousand shares I sold. 
It’s i 
Then Derwent knew 
“You fool! 
cried. 
Hyde told it all. ‘‘ Beeks is on, too, only 
don’t you be too hard on me. Those men 
out there— our customers—all their trades. 
It looked likeacinchtome. Say, I’ve been 
bucketing every order they gave me.” 
Then he slouched down in his chair and 
licked his lips again. 


guessed the truth. 
What have you done?” he 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


and _ here’’—she | 
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Are You 


Interested in 
Fine Printing? 


Then don't delay a minute in 
sending for our large sample 
book showing type and all 
sorts of engravings on 





AMEO! 
APER 


—-White or Sepia—for Printing— 
It is a half-tone paper abso- 
lutely without gloss. 


Cameo Plate is the most 
important advance in fine 
printing of a decade. 


It enriches illustrations, | 
deepens half-tones, dignifies ; 
type. 

The improvement it will work 

in your catalogues and circu- 

ars will amaze you. : 


Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 
162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint 
Seventy-Five Per Cent. 














A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 
Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 6 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial pack 
age, also color card and full information showing you 
how you can save a good many dollars. Write today. 
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mu Le Nee How to Make Big Money 
| E : Out of Your Heating System 
| | T may seem odd to compare the UNDERFEED Heating 








System with Savings Banks or Investment Bonds. 
Neither banks nor bonds yield anything like the profit that 
is annually represented by the reduced cost of UNDERFEED 
heating. ‘The number of other heating plants that DEALERS 
have torn out of their homes and stores and replaced with 
UNDERFEED plants during the past season is expert proof 
that they KNOW 
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The oT]: 
Peck-Wilillamson UNndaeriee 
HEATING WARM AIR BoILERS 
sysTEMS TE URNACES~- DOILERS 
1 2/ i 
Save */2 to “/3 of Coal Bills 
Clean, even heat at a cost from 50% to 6673% /ess than the o/d 
, cost is certain in the UNDERFEED. ‘The reason is clear. 
The UNDERFEED Device Pea sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest slack, which would 
smother a fire in ordinary heaters and boilers, yield as much heat as Aighes¢ priced coal. ‘The difference in 
cost represents your saving. Coal in the UNDERFEED is fed from below. With all fire on top, smoke 
and gases, wasted in other heaters, szust pass through the Hames, are consumed and make more heat. Ashes 
are few and are removed by shaking the grate bar as in ordinary furnaces and heaters. 
Says Mrs. George Wm. Curtis A Doubting Dealer Converted 
Writing from her home, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., Mrs Doubters are always quickly converted by UNDERFEED truth. M. P. 1] 
Anna Shaw Curtis (Mrs. George Wm. Curtis) says : a Marshfield, Mo., furnace dealer, writes 
**T have found the Underfeed Furnace most satisfactory. It is the best for ** T had read your testimonials and talked with seve c tl 
moderate weather which I have that pega . ae : » - wes F ee It 
| This illustration shows tried and will keep a very low pegs neath re seth — a On = oe: sate a Ainndiies aan 
4 the Underfeed Boiler fire for 36 hours, with no care Cel mal i et ¢] ee I Uhe nt ] we ‘ 
rhe regulator is all that is claimed perfectly Sect aimee i f on I a AP ‘ 1 check damper o} I 
for it and saves continually watch nace will pay for itself in the 
ing the drafts of fuel besides the saving t 
. | 
& Cheerful Proof from Minnesota 


C. J. Rose, of Fergus Falls, Minn., did not choose without investigation 
He writes: 


a **T studied the heatir problem before I bought a | Kea ft { 
the best After trial, I still stick to my first belief It is « 
woman can run it It is a fuel saver and any one w ng to install a hot 
can make no mistake by putting in an Underfeed.” 


An Engineer Pays Tribute 


Fred F. Moore, Civil Engineer, at 299 Broadway, New York City, writes 


** The Underfeed has heated my residence at Hawthorne 
tions, beth night and day, between 68 and 72 degrees F. The w 
upward of 18,000 cubic feet space Not more than se 
buckwheat anthracite coal, costing $4.50 per ton in the cellar, wa 
> > , ; 
We'll send you— FREE—a lot of fac-simile testimonials like these and ou 


Underfeed Booklet of Furnaces or Special Catalog of Steam and Hot Water 
Boilers. Heating plans and services of our Engineering Corps FREE. Write 
today, giving name of local dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal 


The Peck-Williamson Company 
329 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited to write Today for our 1910 Proposition 








1908 model Appalachian runabout. That’s 
a fine oitermobile, Abe, that Appalachian 
runabout. In the first place it’s got a de- 
tachable tonneau and holds just as many 
people as the Pfingst car already, only it 
ain't so complicated. Instead of a six- 
cylinder engine, Abe, it’s got a two-cylinder 
engine 

“Two is enough for a start, Mawruss,” 
Abe commented 

‘‘Sure!”’ Morris agreed “And then 
again, instead of a shaft drive it’s only got 
a single chain drive, y’understand.”’ 

Abe nodded. To him planetary and se- 


lective transmission were even as conic 
sections 

‘Also it’s got dry-battery ignition, 
Abe,’ Morris concluded triumphantly, 


‘instead of one of them—now— magneto 
arrangements, which I ain't got no con- 
fidence in at all.’ 

Abe nodded again 

I never had. no confidence in dagoes 
neither,” he said. ‘People which couldn't 
speak the English language properly, 
; understand, is bound to do you, sooner 
or later.”’ 

“So Fixman and me goes round last 
night to a feller what lives out in Johnson- 
hurst by the name Eleazar Levy, which 
Fixman got it for a lawyer, and we drew up 
a bill of sale then and there, Abe, and 
Fixman gives me a check for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on the Kosciusko Bank.” 

‘* Was it certified ?'’ Abe asked “ 

‘Well, it wasn't,’ Morris replied, ‘‘ but 
i stopped off at the Kosciusko Bank this 
morning and F 

‘You done right, Mawruss,’’ Abe inter- 
rupted. ‘‘The first thing you know Fix- 
man would claim that the oitermobile ain't 
the same shade of red like the sample, 
Mawruss, and stop the check.” 

Fixman ain't that kind, Abe,’’, Morris 
retorted. ‘‘The only reason that I certi- 
tied the check was that I happened to be in 
the neighborhood of the bank. Because 
when you are at the Bridge, Abe, all you 
got to do is to take a Third Avenue car up 
Park Row to the Bowery and transfer to 
Grand Street. Then you ride over ten 
blocks and get out at Clinton Street, 
y understand, and walk four blocks over 
So, as long as it’s so convenient, Abe, I 
just stopped in and got it certified.” 

‘A little journey like that I would also 
think convenient if I would got to travel to 
JOhnsonhurst every day, Mawruss,”’ Abe 
commented. ‘And anyhow, Mawruss, ina 
swap one of the fellers is always got an 


idee he’s stuck 

‘Well, it ain't me, Abe,’’ Morris re- 
torted, “and just to show you, Abe, me 
and Minnie wants you and Rosie you 


should come out and take dinner with us 
on Sunday, and afterward we could go out 


for a ride in the runabout.’ 
‘Gott soll hiiten!"’ Abe replied piously 
‘What d’ye mean? Morris cried 


You wouldn't come out and have dinner 
with us? 
Sure, we will come to dinner, Maw- 
russ,’ Abe replied, “ but if we want to go 
for a ride, Mawruss, a trolley car is good 
enough for Rosie and me 
Nevertheless, the following Sunday 
found Abe and Rosie snugly inclosed in the 


detachable tonneau of the Appalachian 
runabout, while Morris sat at the tiller 
with Minnie by his side and negotiated 


the easy grades of rural Long Island at 
the discreet speed of ten miles an hour. 

Ain’t it wonderful,’’ Abe exclaimed, 
‘what changes comes about in a couple of 
years already? Former times, when a 
lodge brother died, I used to think the 
ride out to Cypress Hills was a pleasure 
already, Mawruss, but when I think how 
rotten the roads was and what poor accom- 
modations them carriages was compared to 
this, Mawruss, I'm surprised that I could 
have enjoyed myself atall. This here oiter- 
mobile riding is something what you would 
call really comfortable, Mawruss.”’ 

But Abe's observations were ill-timed, 
for hardly had he finished speaking when 
the runabout slowed down to the accom- 
paniment of loud explosions in the muffler 
Rosie's shrieks mingled with Abe's ex- 
clamations, and when at length the car 
came to a standstill and the explosions 
ceased, Abe scrambled down and helped 
out the half-fainting Rosie 

‘Any car is liable to do that,"’ Morris 
explained, as Minnie searched for a restora- 
tive. ‘‘I could fix it in five minutes 





At length Minnie found the bottle in the 
tire box, which contained, instead of a tire, 
two dozen sandwiches, eight cold frank- 
furters, some dill pickles, and a ringkuchen, 
for she did not contemplate returning to 
Johnsonhurst until long past suppertime. 

Morris’ estimate of the repair job’s 
duration proved slightly inaccurate. He 
messed around with the toolbag and ex- 
plored the carbureter again and again, 
until two hours had elapsed without result. 
During that period, only a few motor cars 
had passed, for the road was not a popular 
automobile thoroughfare. At length a 
large red car bore down on them, and as it 
came within a hundred yards it slowed 
down and came to a stop at the side of the 
Appalachian runabout. 

‘Well, well,” cried a familiar voice, ‘if 
this ain't the firm of Potash & 
Perlmutter.” 

Abe looked up. 

‘Hallo, Kleebaum!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
thought you was home in Minneapolis. 
What are you doing in New York?” 

“This ain’t New York by about fifty 
miles,’ Kleebaum cried. He was seated at 
the side of a square-jawed professional 
chauffeur who eyed with ill-concealed mirth 
Morris’ very unprofessional handling of 
automobile tools. 

‘*Lemme look at it,’’ the chauffeur said, 
as he climbed from his seat. He gave a 
hasty glance at the dry-battery ignition 
and laughed uproariously 

‘*Youse guys will stay here till Christ- 
mas if you expect to get that car into run- 
ning condition,”’ he said. ‘‘ The only thing 
for youse to do is to let me give you a tow 
into Jamaica. They'll fix you up at the 
garage there.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” 
replied. 

‘Don't mention it,’’ the chauffeur went 
on. ‘Il won't charge you nothing unrea- 
sonable. Ten dollars is my figure.” 

**What!"’ Abe and Morris cried with 
one voice 

“Why, you wouldn't charge these gentle- 
men nothing?’’ Kleebaum cried with a vio- 
lent wink. ‘‘ They're all friends of mine.” 

‘I know they was friends of yours,”’ the 
chauffeur replied, ‘‘and that’s why I made 
it ten dollars. If it was any one else I'd say 
twenty.” 

For almost half an hour Abe and Min- 
nie haggled with the chauffeur. They were 
vigorously supported by Kleebaum, who 
punctuated his scathing condemnation of 
the chauffeur’s greed with a series of sur- 
reptitious winks, which encouraged the 
latter to remain firm in his demands. 
Finally Morris peeled off two five-dollar 
bills, and an hour later the Appalachian 
runabout was ignominiously sented into a 
Jamaica garage 

The chauffeur alighted from his car and 
drew the proprietor of the garage into the 
latter's private office 

‘Billy,’ he said in a hoarse whisper, 
‘this here velocipede is got the oldest 
brand of dry-battery ignition, and one of 
the wires has come loose from the binding 
screw. it'll take about a minute and a half 
to hx 

The proprietor nodded and passed over 
a dollar bill. Then he sprang out of his 
office on to the floor of the garage. 

“Ryan,” he bellowed to his foreman, 
“get the big jack, and tell Schwartz to 
start up Number Two lathe.” 

He turned to Abe and Morris 

“This here'll be a two-hour job, gents,” 
he said, ‘‘and I advise you to get your sup- 
per at the hotel acrost the street.”’ 

‘*But how much is it going to cost us?” 
Morris asked. 

“Us?” Abe cried, but the proprietor 
paid no attention to this interruption, and 
figured industriously on the back of an 
envelope 

‘Let me see,”’ he replied. ‘‘ That will be, 
in all, fifteen dollars and twenty-two cents.” 

Five minutes later Kleebaum and the 
chauffeur drew up in front of a roadhouse 

‘*Your blow,” the chauffeur said 

Kleebaum nodded 

““Come across with that five first,’’ he 
replied, and after the transfer had been 
made the y disappears d into the sabbatical 
entrance 


whole 


Morris 


Iv 
. ELL, Mawruss!"’ Abe exclaimed 
when Morris entered the showroom 
at ten o'clock the next morning. ‘‘ What 
did I told you last week? Wasn't I right?” 
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Every Month is a 
Mirroscope Month 


There is no season in the yeat 
when the Mirroscope has not 
some special form of amusement 
or instruction for every member 
of the family. 

‘The whole year round cannot 
exhaust its endless variety of en- 
tertainment for young and old. 
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“‘T know you told me that one party toa 
swap was practically bound to get stuck, 
Abe,”’ Morris admitted, ‘“‘but with 
oitermobile 

** Again oitermobiles,”’ Abe cried. ‘‘ Y 
got oitermobiles on the brain, Mawru 
Whenever I open my mouth, Mawru 
you got an idee I'm going to talk about 
oitermobiles. This is something else agai: 
Didn't you get it a morning paper 
Mawruss ?”’ 

Morris shrugged 

‘“*When a feller lives out in a place lik 
Jot nsonhurst, Abe,”’ he re plie d sé 
‘he is lucky if he could get a cup of coffe: 
before he leaves the house. Our range got 
busted, Abe.’ 

‘*Something else got busted, too, Maw 
russ,’’ Abe said, as he handed the morning 
paper to Morris. The page which cor 
tained the business troubles was folded at 
the following news item 


J. EDWARD KLEEBAUM.— Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The Wonder Cloak and 
Suit Store, J. Edward Kleebaum, prop., 
was closed up by the sheriff under an ex- 
ecution in favor of Joseph Pfingst, who 
recovered a judgment yesterday by default 
in the Superior Court for $5800—money 
loaned 

Kleebaum is now believed to be in New 
York trying to make some arrangement 
with his creditors. Later in the day a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy was filed against him 
by Kugler, Jacobi & Henck, representing 
the following New York creditors: Klinger 
& Klein, $2500; Sammet Brothers, $1800; 
Lapidus & Ele nboge n, $750. 








Morris handed the paper back to his 
partner 

“Well, Abe,”’ he said, ‘what are We 
going to do about it?’ 

“We already done it, Mawruss,’’ Abe 
replied. ‘‘I sent down Pfingst’s guar: 
to Henry D. Feldman at nine o'clock 
ready, and I told him he shouldn't wait, but 
if Pfingst wouldn't pay up today yet to sue 
him in the courts.”’ 

“We oughtn’t to be in such a hurry, 
Abe,’’ Morris protested. ‘* Pfingst tr 
us right, and why shouldn’t we give him a 
chance to make good 

** Because he don’t deserve it, Mawruss 
> re joined “Tf he would of took care 


wouldn't of 








Al 
of his daughter she I 
with this here chauffeur, and Kleebaum 
wouldn't got to fail Also you should be 
the last one to talk that way, because if it 
wouldn't be for that Pfingst car which you 
swapped it, you wouldn't got stuck with 
that oitermobile which we rode in it 
yesterday.” 

**Well, Lain’t much out on it, Abe 

‘*What d’ye mean you ain't much out 
on it?’’ Abe exclaimed. ‘“‘It stands you in 
six hundred dollars. Ain't it?” 

‘*Sure, I know,’’ Morris agreed. ‘But 
this morning I came up from Johnson- 
hurst with the feller what rents us the 
house out there, and you never seen a feller 
so crazy about oitermobiles in all your life, 
Abe.”’ 

“ Exce pt you, Mawruss,’ Abe 
rupted 

‘*Me? TIT ain’t so crazy about ’em no 
longer, Morris declared **So I fixed it 
up with this here feller that he should tak 
the Appalachian runabout off my hand 
for four hundred dollars, and he should 
also give me a cancellation of the lease 
which we got of his house Furthermore 
Abe, he’s also got to pay our moving ex 
penses back to a Hundred and Eig} 
Street 

Abe sat down in the nearest chair and 
gasped his surprise 

‘**So you're going to move back toa Hun- 
dred and Eighteenth Street, Mawruss!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter 
with Johnsonhurst, Mawruss. I thought 
you told it me that Johnsonhurst was such 
a fine place, Mawruss?”’ 

“So it is, Abe,”’ Morris admitted. ‘* The 
air is great out there, Abe, but at the same 
time, Abe, the air ain’t so rotten in a 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street neither, 
y’understand, and the train service is a 
whole lot better.” 

“You're right, Mawruss,”’ Abe said 
“With all them oitermobile rides and 
things, you wasted too much time already 
A feller should always consider busines 
ahead of pleasure 

Morris laughed long and loud, and care- 
fully inspected his bruised and oil-stained 
hands 

**Oitermobile riding!’’ he cried. ‘‘ That's 
a pleasure, Abe! Believe me, I'd as lief 
work in a rolling-mill 
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our complete Spring and Summer Styles for 


Vien and the “Student” Line forYoung Men. 
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Which Won the 





Two Severest Tests 








The hardest road that a car ever travels is the road to enduring success. On the road, no 
other car ever equalled the Overland record. The steepest climb that a car ever made 
is to the dominant place now held by the Overland. Those are the real tests of motor cars 
—the two supreme ordeals. And, from a hundred rivals, the Overland won them both. 


Two Years’ Record 





Two years ago—when most of its rivals had 
several years’ start—the Overland was an un- 
known car. 


Two months ago we had orders booked for 
this season's delivery —amounting to $24,000,000. 
Today there are four factories, employing 4,000 
men, turning out one Overland car every fout 


minutes to meet the overwhelming demand. 


Today there is $3,000,000 invested in tools, 
machinery, and plants to make Overland cars 


cr onomi ally ° 


Today there are 700 dealers handling Over 


lands, and thirty freight cars loaded with Over 


lands go out to them every day. A few days 
ago we bought our fifth factory to keep up with 
increasing demands. 

Such fact ire astounding They vund like 
the very apex of sensationalism. But let us con 
sider the other side— the meaning they hold for 
you. 


The Only Real Test 


The success of a car in the hands of its users 





is the only real test of an automobile 


What matters the records of cars specially 
built, and driven by the rarest of experts? Your 
car will be a stock model its driver, at best, 
a comparative novice. What you want to know 
is what stock cars will do in the hands of men 


like you. 





Overland Model 38--Price, $1,000 


The sales ~ecords show what Overlands have 
done—the every-day models in the hands of 
every-day men. One car has sold others, and 
the others sold others, until a pretty large share 
of the demand of the country is centered around 
this remarkable car. 


The 380 Overlands put out the first year sold 
4,075 Overlands the next. And those 4,075 Over 
lands brought orders from dealers for 16,000 
Overlands for this season's delivery before the 


new models came out. 


One dealer, Jerome Harrington, of St. Louis 
and Dallas, already has ordered 3,500 Over 
lands—over $4,000,000 worth—for next year’s 
delivery. That's more than twice what he orders 
this vear. Thus the sale multiplies everywhere 


as Overland cars become known. 


There was never a time, until January last, 
when the demand for Overlands could be even 
half supplied. Then, in midwinter, with four 
factories making 125 Overlands daily, we coped 
for the first time with the demand for these 


Cars. 

Up to that time there had been almost no Over 
land advertising. And the demand all came from 
scattered sections where Overlands were known. 
That sales record was due alone to what owners 
said to others. 

When a man bought an Overland he said to his 
fellows: ‘‘Here is the one simple, the one 
trouble-proof car. By all means, get one like 


The 


All prices in- 
clude Mag- 
neto and full 
lamp equip- 
ment 


25 h. p.—102-inch wheel base. With single rumble seat, $1,050 


—double rumble seat, $1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 





it.’ And others ordered cars like it—about 
twice as fast as we could supply them. 


How to Measure Merit 








It is quite impossible—even for experts—to 
judge any car by description. An utter failure 
and a proved success may seem much alike in 
the catalog. They may look much alike on the 
floor. 


Many a car has killed its trade in « 


ne season, 
because of some hidden faults. The cars were 
beautiful, and their specifications—part by part 

compart d well with the best of cars. But there 
were errors and weaknesses which the maker 
himself had failed to discover. And, when those 
defects developed, owners said to non-owners, 


‘* Never buy a car like mine.” 


The only safe guide in buying a car is the 
record of that car in the hands of its users 
Claims and descriptions may be very misleading. 
The troublesome car and the trouble-proof look 


much alike in print. 


They who best know what you want to know 
are the men who have run the cars. Choose the 
car which sells best where best known. Buy the 
car which outsells all the others where there has 
been a year of comparison. For owners are 
wise in these days, and they don’t remain long 


mistaken. 


They who measure merit in this way, and who 
know all the facts, must invariably choose the 
Overland. That is the meaning which our amaz- 


ing success has in your ¢ hoice of a car. 





Overland Model 40—Price, $1,250 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel base. Double rumble, in place of 


single rumble, $25 extra 
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How the Overlands Have 








Won Their Way 











The 


The Overland, of course, is a piece of marvelous mechanism. But we leave to our catalog 
and to our dealers the description of technical details. Here are some facts which all men 
understand—the most apparent advantages of these remarkable cars. These are the 
reasons which, more than all others, have made the Overlands the popular cars of the day. 


The Faithful Engine 


The chief attainment of the Overland designers 





has been their excellent engine. Its silence, its 


1g 
power, its freedom from trouble, its ability to 
always ke ( Pp going 

It has been run 7,000 miles without stopping 
—run with three shifts of men 24 hours per 
day, over rough country roads with four men 
in the car. It has been run 17,000 miles with 
out cleaning a spark plug. And numerous 
owners report from 7,000 to 10,000 mile 
any attention whatever. 

Such an engine is the rarest creation of aut 
mobile designers It is the greatest comfort 

h 


which an ownez can get in his car. 


Matchless Simplicity 





Next to the engine, the chief charm of the 


Overland lies in its wondrous simplicity. 
lhere are fewer parts in the Overland than in 
any other automobile. In one place our desig! 


ers have created one part which takes the plac 
Every part saved is one part 


one less to cause break-down 


of forty-seven. 
less to get loose 
or trouble. 

Then a 10-vear-old child can master the Over- 
land car in ten minutes. A novice can run it a 
thousand miles and back. 

Three of the models operate by pedal control. 
Push a pedal forward to go ahead, and backward 
to reverse. Push another pedal forward to 
change to high speed. It is as simple as walk- 


ing. The hands have nothing to do but steer. 


The Government is using Overland cars in its 








Overland Model 41—Price, $1,400 


mail service because anyon in run ther 
care for them. 

x tor car ( eC ( I 
Most me Ww. t Cal hich i ly kee 
going without any expert attention \] 


Overland needs is oil. Give it that and the « 


ont 


Will 


~ 11 ¢ 14 
practically care for itsell. 


The Economical Price 





The Overland has always given more for th 
money than any competing ¢ Yet this y 


lahiny: h 


by multiplied output and lab 


vine n ner 
we have cut the cost 0 per ce 
This year the 25 h epower Over! ll 


for $1,000. It is better than the 
‘ 


la l i Ve Phe whi | eis 102 h 
the | > ( Sper | 50 1 he i li I 
areds i test t 35 | peop | 
45 | nt grad iT tandstill 

ih vear, tor $1,250 ( LO h ( eT 
Overla: with a 112 1 wl base (nd { 
$1,500 we ire Py ill t | I Vie nd 
ppearance that 1) 1e ¢ Want in a I \ll 


No Skimping 
The $1,000 Overland is made in the factory 


which | 


once made the Pope-Toledo—a $4,250 
car. Itis made by the same workmen, under the 
same inspectors and, so far as desirable in thi 


lighter car, it is made of the 


same materials. 


In the past year—while cutting the price—we 


We employ a 


have doubled the factor of safety. 


The 


All prices in- 
clude Mag- 
neto and full 
lamp equip- 
ment 


40 h. p.—112-inch wheel base, Either 5-passenger Touring or 


Close-Coupled body 
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Two Books Sent Free 
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to write for them today 
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PPTs seeeeeeenenananeeeeeanansananae 


F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Overland Mode! 42 


Either Touring or Close-Coupled body 


the top and gas tank 


Price, $1,500 


are extras 


The folding g! 
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Let a Decatur Fountain 
pay the rent of your store 


th da trade away from 
the average drug, confectionery 
store—then, ask yourself 


that 
as a profit-maker. 


one feature remains 
could equal it 


\ny Decatur Soda Fountain you give 


en 1 now have, or 
plant t I hoe ure rent-earne! 
I f of a 
Decatu y 
t 
, investment. 
Decatur t ire respon- 
yours 
| r 
) ‘ 
th 
you ? 
ask e our 
I j 


Decatur 
Soda Fountain 


Proposition to Store-keepers 


e i } ir it is conv ingg am 
‘ . ething 
I ‘ mere appearance 
» be f It 
( 
Decatur € re to y 
r could 
a Decatur 
ti n 
wr s \ y in 
ff i at 
t e ine y imply 
' ‘ eas your fountain pays for itself 


Full Particulars and Illustrated 
a Mailed oer Request 

: Decatur 
t Decatur 


jarantee 


Decatur Absolute G 
you «a 


The Decatur Fountain Co. 





Decatar, Illinois 





geeeeseeeee Sion and Mail This Coupon @eennmnns 


The Decatur Fountain Co., Decatur, Il 
: ’ I t Catalogue a 
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Cooperation: the 
Small Man’s Salvation 


(Continued from Page 7) 





The farmers’ companies are called 
codperative; but except in the case of the 
newer ones the description is not strictly 


accurate. They are organized under the 
general incorporation laws of the state, 
like any other business company. They 


buy the grain outright, paying cash for it 
on delivery, and they buy from members 
and non-members alike, paying the same 
price to both. In the older companies 
whatever profit arises from handling the 
grain is distributed among the stockholders 
in the form of dividends or goes to swell the 
surplus of the company. Thus, in form, 


the relations of the farmers’ company to its | 


patrons are exactly the same as the rela- 
tions of a strictly private company, which 
is conducted for the profits of the stock- 
holders. There is, of course, the impor- 
tant difference that the stockholders in a 
cobperative company, for the most part, 
are, or originally were, farmers, and their 
principal object in forming the company 
was not to make a profit on the stock, but 
to get a better price for their grain. In 
the well-managed companies, however, the 
stock has proved a very good investment, 
and as farmers retire or die the tendency 
is for the stock to drift rather more into 
the hands of men who are not actively 
engaged in grain-raising. Thus it is possible 
that in time a company may be largely 
owned by men who are more interested 
in getting a profit on the stock than in 
paying a high price for grain. 

Take, for example, the Gowrie Company, 
organized in 1902, Its capital stock is 
$25,000, divided into shares of $25 each; 
but it began business with only $4525 
paid up. In three years its accumulated 
profits enabled the directors to pay a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. Since then 
cash dividends of 10 per cent a year have 
been paid, and the accumulated surplu 
now amounts to $11,000. The company 
does a gross business of about $38 
year and handles in : ie neighborhood of 
300,000 bushels of grain : annually, on which 
the average net profit to the association 
is rather under one cent a bushel. 

But at present only about a hundred of 
its § stoc ry de rs or members 


000 a 


are actively 
engaged i arming Fully half the grain 
th: at the wane handles is purchased 
from non-members. These non-members 
simply sell their grain outright to the 
company, and have no further interest in 


the profit that may 

The newer companies, 
more fully )perative 
a distribution « 
among the stockholders, 
being divided among those 
to the company in proporti on to the 
amount of grain sold—in short, giving the 
farmer all that his grain actually brings 
in the terminal market, less the cost of 
handling and a fair return upon the capital 
employed It is likely that the 
panies will generally adopt this feature. 
), the companies desire a law enabling 
them to control their stock, so that they 


can foreclose it out of undesirable hands. 


accrue from handling it. 
howe ver, are 
The a prov ide for 
f only a part of the profits 
the remainder 
who sell grain 


co 


old com- 


ist 


A Typical Company 


In selling coal, lumber, and s the com- 
panies operate like y strictly private 
concern —simply selling the merchandise at 
a certain price t bers and non-mem- 
bers alike, and on thes g side there is no 


attempt to exten d the coi )perative prince iple 


on, 







> mem 


by dividing profits among the purchasers 
Buying grain is, of course, the principal 
business of these cobperative comps ink 


A great majority of them in Iowa and the 
other states sell ¢oal Rather more gen- 
erally they are now taking up the 


Se LiNyY 


of lumber, implements and some other 
farm staples. In the matter of selling 


merchandise the first company —the Rock- 
| well, lowa, Farmers’ Coéperative Society 
has gone rather further. Its latest annual 
report, after twenty years’ successful ex- 
istence, shows a gross business for the 


year slightly exceeding five hundred the 


sand dollars. During the year it bought, in 
round n ambe rs. four hundred thousand 
bushels grain and sold a hundred thou- 
sand po vk of oil meal, forty thousan 


poun ds of barbe “s wire and nails, forty-four 
thousand pounds of binder twine, twenty- 
five hundred tons of coal, forty-four hu 
dred sacks of flour, fifteen hundred 


n- 
n 


sacks 
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Liveryday Maer 


Aladdin’s lamp transported 
its owner from place to place 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Uhat was thousands of years 
ago —and the lamp was only a 
myth. But so wonderful that 
the story hasendured tothisday. 


The Bell telephone is far 
more wonderful—and it isareality. 


It is the dream of the ages, 
come true. In the office, in 
he it stands, as common- 
place in appearance Alad- 
din’ s ‘sei 

By it the human voice—the 
truest expression of person- 
ality, ability, and character—is 
carried from place to place 


as 


instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus ex- 
tended as if by magic. 

Allother means of communi- 
cation are cold and colorless 
in comparison. By the tele- 
phone alone isthe Auman quality 
of the human voice carried be- 
yond the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 

The Bell System has pro- 
vided this wonderful faculty for 
all the people. 


The whole country is brought 
together by the Bell policy of 
universal service; and the mir- 
acle of telephone talk re- 
peated six billion times a year. 


is 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service — these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Write for FREE Sample and Reasons Why Bishopric 
Wall Board is Cheaper and Better than Lath and Plaster 
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weather is ‘‘good building weather’ 
You yourself can nail it to studdi 
Saves time and labor; is clean and sanit 
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The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 36 E. Third St. Cincinnati oO. 
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GREGORY’S 
Special Flower Seed Offer 


50 cents worth for 10 cents 











1 package Aster Giant Comet, mixed, 5 
1 package Tal) Zin — 5 
1 package Candyti ai " s 5 
1 package Petunia, fine, mixed,.. 5 
1 package Migr reet e 
1 package Poppy, dou ed, 5 
1 package Coreopsis, n 5 
1 package Phlox Dru mix 5 
1 package Pansy, n 
1 package Bachelor 5 





t Ps $ 
J.J. H. Gregory & Son 
Marblehead, Mass 
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Beautiful Cart 
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MEMORY 
the BASIS 

of All 
Knowledge 


“How te Remember" Faces, Names, 


—Develog ) at Self 
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of salt, four hundred thousand feet of 


, 
lumber, a thousand grain sacks, sevent 


i een 
thousand dollars’ worth of clothing and 


shoes, besides smaller items 
Some of the companies publish their 
t orts in the American Codépera 
, edited by Mr. Messerole, of 
G hi especially the organ of the 
movement. In a recent number I find, 
among others, the Hatton, North Dakota, 
Farmers’ Elevator Con 1y reporting tl 











Company, with 
1 hushel 








y thousand bushels of 
f r sales of forty-four 
hundred tons of coal, six hundred barrels of 
alt, two hundred and thirty balls of twine 


the Paime r, Iov 


wa, Company, buying one 

















hundred and thi -] 
of grain and selling ¢ f hundred tor 
of coal, ninety-two c ot tile sevent 
e hundred p is of t These 
random examy will suggest the a ‘ 
Oo i ¢ pe ‘ ive ¢ my n 
( ataimost ever e of the hundreds 
of , [llir I 1, Minnesot 
Ni and the Dakctas, where there is 
a | -- company there 
also an independent or non-coéperative 
elevator. Sometimes there are tw 
rthree of them. Moreover, at practically 
Y lor de « e ¢ peratiy 
company ther " n~ pera e dealer 
ul, | er ents and whatever 
é he farms company handk l 
I the codperative system is in direct 
competition with t non-cooperative sys- 
tem at every point, both on the buying 
nd the selling ide. And the non-coi pera 
i y m under by lives under that 
competitior 


Ihe Effect on the Independents 


d as proof that 
sabe! t 
ner, either as a 
yer of coal and 
idividualistic method 
nly in the minds of the 
iselves there is no doubt 
ne answer They Say 
and the of disinterested testimony 
supports them— that the farmers’ elevators 
have had the effect of adding at least two 
or three cents a bushel to the price that the 
larmer recelve for hi grain at points 
where they operate. True, the independent 
| ilyer has to pay the same price that the 
farmers’ elevator does, or he couldn't con- 
tinue in business. But as the farmers 
elevator does business on a small margin of 
net profit per bushel, the price paid by the 
ndependent is higher than it would be 
if there were no coéperation. Thus the 
better part of the ber nefit of the coé sper ralive 
movemert extends to the farming com- 
munity gene rally, tenameet ve of whether a 
particular farmer joins in it or not. At 
practically every point a great many 
farmers still sell to the non-coéperative 
buyer— mostly, no doubt, from that old 
passion to be independent They don't 
want their neighbors to do their business 
for them 

Formerly, as a rule, local merchants 


does n 














ere not very friendly to the farmers 
companies—seeing in them possible com- 





a) 

t 
petitors. But where a farmers’ company 
has been established for some time this 
endliness has generally decreased. In 
nearly all eases the farmers companies, so 
ive confined their merchandising to a 
ry few staple articles. Even as to those 
cles Ge. non-codperative de: aler lives 











them; and it is usually be- 
hat a farmers’ c¢ smpany does 
ore grain to a town, which means 


more money and more trade for the mer- 


rhere is no doubt about the growth of 


the movement, although no exact statistics 

the point are available. At the sixth 
annual meeting of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, held at 


Decatur in March, 1909, sixteen hundred 
delegates were reported in attendance, and 





it was said that the farmers’ companies in 
that state had marketed sixty miilion 
bushels of grain during the year. About as 
largely attended were the sixth annual 
convention of the Iow ; sociation, 
held at Des Moines vy; the 

xth convention of the } Associa- 


tion, held at Lincoln in January; the third 
convention of the South Dakota Associa- 
tion, at Sioux Falls in February; the third 
convention of the Minnesota Association 
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Grape 


























Juice? 


is a product of nature, not a concoc 
tion oran artificial product. The rich 
flavor of luscious Concord Grapes 
is as effectively retained in the glass 
bottle under the Welch seal as in 
the grape berry sealed by nature. 
We demand oni get the best grapes 
grown in the country’s finest vine 
yards, paying from ten to thirty pet 
cent more than market prices. Thi 
is one of the reasons why Welch’s is 
unequalled by any other brand. 
Welch’s Grape Juice should be 


every home. Serve plain or with « 


bonated water, or in lemonade. Us 





it in making punches and desserts. 





The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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Send for the Sample and Brush today 
and learn how good they are 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
229 E. 43d Street New York City 
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H. L. NELKE & CO., Nelke Bide., Philadelphia 
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Law Oratory 
Argumentation, by mail on 
INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY | 
1103 14th Street Washington, D.C | 








| at Minneapolis in January 


at the latter | 

the secretary reported two hundred and | 
forty farmers’ companies now doing busi- | 
ness in that state. 

A great many of the local companies, 
however, refuse or neglect to join the state 
association mostly, it seems, to save the 
small annual fee. And as to the companies 
that do belong to the state association, no 
consolidated report of their operations has 
yet been made. So far, in fact, the whole 
movement is very loosely knit together 
The state associations have been almost 
altogether engaged in spreading the move- 
ment talking to farmers, sending literature 
and helping to organize local companies. 

‘*Can’'t you send a good man down here 
right away to help us organize?”’ says a 
typical letter from an Iowa village to 
Secretary Messerole. ‘‘We want a farm- 
ers’ elevator at this place, but nobody here 
knows how to go at it. Wish you would 
send us a good man.” 

That a still bigger work lies before the | 
associations is, however, the opinion of 
many farmers. No one realizes more 
keenly than the farmer that as yet his 
coope ration extends only to the point where 
he delivers his grain to the local elevator. 
After that he loses all control of it. The 
big terminal markets, where the grain is 
actually sold, are organized and operated 
by other interests That coéperating 
farmers, through a federation of their state 
associations, will eventually become pow- 
erful enough to organize and operate the 
terminal markets themselves is the hope 
of many a coéperator. Even now they are 
agitating for Federal inspection of grain 
The history of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehcuse Commission, which does the 
inspecting at Chicago, fails to inspire them 
with confidence in that remarkable polit- 
ical body. The same grain may now be of 
one grade at one terminal market and of 
another grade at another market. They 
want uniform Federal inspection. 

Although the movement still lacks unity, 
interesting and suggestive collateral results 
are springing from it. For example, one 
finds a coéperative fence company for the 
manufacture of farm fencing; a coépera- 
tive--wholesale coal company; coépera- 
tive tile manufacturing companies; an 
independent company for the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery, and so on. 

These various manufacturing concerns 
are not really coéperative. Strictly speak- 
ing they are private —— each 
owned by a set of stockholders, among 
whom the profits are divided. Yet they 
are affiliated with and especially cater to 
the codperative movement. In some cases 
the capital stock is partly held by coéperat- 
ing farmers, and in this direction there 
is possibility of de ‘velopment into genuine 

coope rative manufacturing 

Editor Note — This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Payne. The third will appear in 
an early number 


THE HONORABLE 


BULL MARTIN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


She broke out with a laugh and sank 
back in the chair. 

‘But what in the world am I saying? 
You must think I’m delivering a speech—a 
speech as commonplace as the Ten Com- 
mandments If you do,” she laughed 
again, ‘“‘ you are to blame, for you gave me 
the text.” 

Bull Martin was not laughing. He was 
not even smiling. His face was desperately 
solemn. He was breathing hard and the 
perspiration was starting. She had seen 
this, and hence her sudden change of voice 
and manner 

: guess I’ve got to live up to that 
speech,”’ he said finally, as though it were 
a verdict against himself.’ 

‘Of course you will, of course you will!” 
he declared with enthusiasm. ‘After 
hearing you speak no one could ever have 
a doubt of you I see in you a man who 
will fight to the death for your friends, for 
your party, fer your organization—but 
who would stay on the white side of the 
line if it cost you your life.”’ 

Bull ~—— steadily at the wall. Then 
suddenly his jaws snapped together. All 
the resolution of his nature came into his 
face and his clear blue eyes shone with 
unwonted light. She looked at the man as 
though he were a wonderful picture—a 
picture of a giant rising to his power 
Pr met ntly he spoke 
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2,000 Kinds of 
Mechanical Work 


Robbins & Myers Standard Motors are used all over the world 
because they operate machines or machinery better, cheaper or 
more conveniently than other power or any other motor 

Successfully applied to 2,000 classes ot work, their field is in- 


creasing every day. Because where a requirement cannot be met 
from our great stock of staple motors, our engineers apply our 
motors to the special need, no matter how unusual the need, 

We thus serve any power user. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Robbins &Myers 


STANDARD Motors 


are for direct current and range from 1-30 to 15h. p. They will drive 
any machine from the smallest to the greatest 

Some Robbins & Myers Motor will simplify your 
ind materially lower your operating 
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Tell Us Your Power Needs 


Let our Engineering Depart solved in every line of mechanics 
ment draw true camparisons in hey will prove interesting and 
cost and efficiency between your profitable reading 
present way and the more satis Unless your power 
factory and more economical ments are unusual, we 
Robbins & Myers way 
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can make 
It will immediate deliveryofthe Robbins 


cost you nothing to know what & Myers Motes best for you, 

you have been losing and what through one of our several hun 
you can save. It will impose dred reputable dealers 

no obligation whatever When you ask for cost com 

Ask for Catalog and Bulle parisons we will send you the 

tins at the same time, show name of dealer nearest you 

ing how difficult power In your own interest, tell us your 

problems have been story today. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
1304 Lagonda Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


Branches or Agents in All Cities 


We also manufacture a complete line of direct and alter- 
nating current Fans—Ceiling, Desk, Ventilating, Exhaust— 
for Home, Office or Factory. 5 
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Good for the Gums. 


Healthy gums and teeth 
result from the use of the best 
dentifrice — 


COLGATE 
Seauceton 


You have no idea of its re- 
freshing and invigorating effect 
as a tonic for the gums. 

Squeeze a little on the finger- 
tip and rub over the upper part 
of the teeth and gums; first up 
and down, then across. 
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Dentists call this “gingival massage” and 
recommend it to prevent receding gums and 
decay in the “necks” of the teeth. 

Trial Tube sent for 4 Cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 
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“Miss Van Nort,” he said, “I gue yu 
paths won't cross much in times to come, 
as we don’t walk on the same avenue. But 
one thing you can bet on—whatever y 
hear of Bull Martin doin’ you can alway 
take it straight that he ain’t disappointi: 
you 

Voices rang high through the corridors, 
shouting Bull Martin’s name. Two met 
pus hed open the door and stood speec! le 
as the y beheld the politician and the lad) 
After a moment one managed to say 
deferentially: “Mr. Martin, they are ta 
ing the vote and they want you.” Ther 
the Vy fled 

Bull turned to Miss Van Nort and said 
“I keep my promises.” 

“That is nght.”’ 

“I said I'd vote for this bill—but don't 
you believe any lies that will be told. In 
on the right side of the line till hell freeze 
over—begging your pardon,”’ and then 
with a laugh at his own impudence, he 
asked: ‘‘ Feeling better?”’ 

“I’m perfectly well now, thank you 
and if you will show me the way to the 
gallery I will wait there for Mr. Kid.” 

v 

HE session waxed and waned. Bull 

Martin played his part, but he did 
not figure in the celebrated photographic 
exposure of graft and grafters. At the 
end he was glad to escape from the stat« 
capital and the rural crowd to his own 
city and his people. Everywhere he was 
warmly welcomed, but the one big, un- 
expected experience was in his own hous« 
Life there had been little but good-nature 
and much bantering—a cheerful give-and- 
take and a joke with pathos and affection 
This time there was a difference. The 
very air seemed charged with it. Both 
Mrs. Martin and Molly had a new look 
in their faces. Clearly, Bull could not 
understand it. 

Molly had cut out many clippings from 
the newspapers—something she had never 
done before 

““Have you read what they say about 
you?’’ she asked, almost tremulously 
**Read this: ‘The surprise of the session 
was Bull Martin, the politician, who come 
out of the mess with clean hands.’ And 
this: ‘ Everybody had « xpected Martin to 
be one of the leading grafters of the leg 
lature, but while he stood by the organiza 
tion faithfully his personal honesty has 
been so well established that there i 
under discussion a movement to place him 
at the head of the local machine, so a 
to bring about better methods in its man- 
agement.’ And this: ‘ Martin has prove d 
a really useful legislator, and he emerg 
from the conflict with the respect of every 
body.’ And this, and this, and this! Oh 
Bull, you have made us so happy!” 

Molly tried to stand her distance, a 
usual, but it was a sad failure. For sud- 
denly she threw her arms around Bull 
shoulders and kissed him as he had never 
been kissed before 

“When you quit throwing your fit 
maybe you'll let me know what it’s all 
about!” he said at last 

“Bull,” said Molly, looking him straight 
and fair in the eyes, ‘we've been grateful 
for all you’ve done for us We've beer 
proud of you. We've watched and we'v 


waited, but we never knew All th 
wouldn’t mean much to us if it wasn’t all 
right And, not knowing, we've beer 


afraid—afraid—yes, afraid. But Bull, it 
is all right, and we are the happiest women 
on earth. Happy, Bull, because— because 
it’s all right.”’ 

Her forced smile was shining on dam 
cheeks, and Mrs. Martin's eyes were 
swimming 

Bull caught the look and the realizatior 
came to him that, for all these years, eve1 
in his prosperity, he had been on probatior 
with those he loved the most and who owed 
all their comforts to his generous provision 
It choked him up for the instant, but it 
passed, and he took the women, one in each 
arm, and said, in his old-time manner 

“Sure, it’s all on the level! How could I 
be anything else, and have the face to come 
to you?” 

The mother snuggled on the big son’s 
breast and wept silent tears of unrestrained 
joy 

Presently Bull raised her head, held her 
face between his big hands and asked: 
“Well, old lady, what do you say now? Am 
I better than the old man?” 

“There couldn't be a better.” she said 
firmly. ‘But, thank God, you're a credit 
to him.” 
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Spring and Summer 
















1\HE preferred shapes for the present season still show the flat and 
medium-flat set brims. In soft hats the style differences are 
rather more in evidence. 

Of course good form and good taste dictate the avoidance of 
extremes, in hats as in clothes. Individuality is of course desirable 
and it is this attribute, combined with style, quality, superior work- 
manship, finish and fit, that has placed Hawes, von Gal Hats first 
in the favor of smartly dressed men. 

Your choice for Spring may be either a derby or soft hat, but 
whatever your preference, you cannot err in buying a Hawes, 
von Gal Hat. Moreover, satisfaction is guaranteed by your dealer 
—and we stand back of him. 











We are See the new shapes for Springand Summer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 
Makers of the If not at your dealer’s, write for our new Spring and Summer Style Book ‘‘E.’’ We will 
fill your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
Med size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of postage. 
a awes vor (jal 
$3 Hat ° 
Factories: INCORPORATED Wholesale Offices: 


DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago Boston 
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Apure Havana filled 
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Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much gross misrepresen- 
tation about Havana Tobacco that 
we propose putting our pure Havana 
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1156 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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GETTING OUT THE NEWS 


(Continued from Pag« 


Exactly at the second when the judg 
was due to read the word announcing the 
decision it was flashed across the countr 
In point of time it was a clean beat, for 
every other newspaper man was compelled 
to rush from the courtroom and telephone 
it to his office. Then came the 
transmission of the bull and, while 
was going on, the Associated Press 
transmitted the news to every section of 
the United States ; 

A careful comparison of the time at 
which the decision had been uttered by th 
judge with that at which the Associated 
Press bulletin had been given to the coun- 
try showed that Honor had finished 
just thirty secor hind. The differencs 
was se small as to be of no material conse- 
quence, but being full Associated 
Press policy of keeping faith at all times 
and under all conditions the young man 
was worried by the inaccurate working of 








Dulietin 








his 


is beh 





of the 





his plan le sought counsel with the 
assistant who had been stationed in the 
courtroom 


said that 
was hi 


hundred words 


I know we beat him to it,” 
worthy in some disgust, ‘‘but it 
ault. In the last five 
he stopped three times to drink water, and 
those three drinks put him just 
s is back—and right thers 
he went behind the schedule.”’ 

The judge is a constant reader of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, and when he 
sees this story he will know for the first 
time that hi 1 i was known to 
the public a few seconds before he declare d 
it 





ow! 





thirty 


was Where 


econ 





S great decision 


Containing in its membership news- 
pape rs of every political faith, it can readily 
ve understood that it is imperative that 
the Associated Press re ports, in handlir y 
political news, be absolutely impartial. 
‘he Association cannot boom any candi- 
date, it must not advocate ar y particular 
principle, nor dilate on any especial 
doctrine. In preparing and transmitting 
its news it have no friends a 
nies. It , and, as faras hu 
power can make it so, it is fair to all 
The definition of the word impartial i 
generally known—but there many 
politicians and some editors in this country 
who construe it to mean a vehement advo- 
cacy of their particular cause Absolute 
fair play onthe part of the Associated Press, 
as they understand the game, is for it to 
attack their rivals. If it fails to do this it is 
yartial to the other fellow Pos sibly there 
- not been in recent years a more difficult 
matter to treat with convincing impartial- 
ity than the Goebel-Taylor political feuc 
n Kentucky in 1900. Passion ran high on 
I juagm 


oth sides, and the usual sans 
badly w irped. It 


of many men became 
seemed out of the question for either side 
e opposition had any 




















can 


ener must be 


are 





l 
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| 
to understand that th 
right to consideration by the Associated 
Press If it wanted to be fair it could roast 
the other fellow. If it failed to do that it 
was a bitter partisan. One incident will 
show how difficult it is to have a re ally fair 
report accepted as such by men who are 
themselves eager partisar 


Complaints That Were Compliments 
One night after the “ 
had been prepared and sent out of 
fort the Associated Press man 
was called to the telephone, and a voice 
asked: 

“Are you in charge of the Associated 
work down there?” 

admitted, and the voice went on: 
, lam Urey Woodson. I am up at 
Owensboro. I am the Kentucky member 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
and in the name of the National Committee 
I protest against the story you |} 
out tonight. It is in favor of the 


: 
is throughout 


story” 




















It was explained that the st 
nothing but facts, and tl h 
not of the writer’s making 





Woodson, who was far remove 
chose to consider them 
can partisanship and would 
vinced 

Half an hour later was a second 
call to the telephone, and another voice 
demanded: 

‘‘Are you in charge of the Associated 
Press work over there?” 

It was admitted for the second time, 
then the voice took on wrathful tones 
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Iy name is Sam Roberts 


yublican and publis} 
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was then n , M 
t ne nd M W i 
1 ra ations p ea uf ( 
iy ctually ind I i Mr 
rar off. after d lar t Mr 
was a er it I i i 
T i ra } t t r \ ‘ 
l'aken ll I al wt! & i r 
affair wa f il 
WO! i the ¢ ¢ 
year Goebel died three i I 
shot down, and there were hardly tl 
minutes of the seventy-t hours that d 
not bring forth either a rumor " 
exe) y in de it I | { 
which Mr. Goebel died is reports 
he could sur e but a rt tir 1 
t ime nece iry for e\ ne per 
man to | nstantly on the watch, as it 
vould have been most disast1 t ffer 
a beat onaneventol much inter 
the whole country 
Irvin Cobb's Useless Teeth 
It fell to the writer to be on the death 
watch during the greater part of the day 





alo Z with Irvin S. ( obb, of Louisville, a 
genial and charming companion, and a bad 
man to be against on any newspaper work 
The death watch began before Cobb had 
breakfasted. Slowly wasting by starvation 
1e hung grimly to the work throughout the 
ay and, 


inquired with much 





finally, late in the afternoon he 


anxiety if I 


Knew 





where he could fir r t, addi 
he desi to have Y ‘ actil 

W then er l inquired 
a toot é 


ache, but I 
they’re no goor 
since yesterda) 
anguished silence 
despite the enfe ) 
During this period of the work 
» Associated Pre was represented 
r W. Copp, now correspondent at 
wellas by myself. We had also 
ee . 





r r Georgia 
whose name has been forgotter He wa 
chart fe personally, | hes 
feeble prospect for newsp rk tl 
ed. He could not be made to under 
tal nat news and wha Vas not 
He never « ippreciate the necessi 





St He served, however, to 
relleve us running around, and We 
retained him for tl 

The de 
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occur until evening, and I was forced to 
leave my friend Cobb in the hallway, d 
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‘Mistah Copp, he took it. I stahted, 

he went past me like a shot, so I came 
mack.” 

There was no time for further words, and 
after it had been ascertained that Mr. Copp 
iad filed the bulletin in an amazingly short 
space of time I returned to the young man 
and ventured to reopen conversation re- 
garding his failure to attempt to send the 

illetin. He drew himself up stiffly. 
tha, sul he said, ‘‘from youah 
at heated remahks, that my suv- 
not entiahly satisfactory.”’ 
s informed that he had stated a 
rreat truth with remarkable precision 

‘Then, suh,” he replied, ‘I resign, suh; 
ving resigned, I beg to say that 
request that I follow Mr. Copp 
as ridicul suh—ridiculous. He might 
have broken a-leg, suh that was possible 

but he was going that fast, suh, that if 

fall d broken a leg, suh, he 
vould have rolled as fah as the te legraph 
office, suh. That shows how absuhd is 
youah awgument, suh.” 

rhe young man and I have never met 
since ther He was charming, but he was 














The Lack of News-Sense 


The members of the Associated Press are 


located in all parts of the country, and 
it is obvious that the news transmitted 
over its wires must be of interest to them 


all or to the greater part of them. Local 
news cannot be touched for a variety of 
reasor the chief of which is that it is of 
a limited territory. Again, 
m of the country has as much 
right to a local service as another, and it is 
physic impossible for any number of 
t ry .p sh Wires to transmit in one day the 
aes al news of the United States. The Asso- 
i Pre is therefore, obliged to restrict 
its po abted 3 to ich matters as are of 
general interest 
Ne ind then a country correspond- 
f f above the level of his 
me unique exhibition of news 








judgment ¢ equally startling lack 
of that quality st year a correspondent 
in a Ke y town containing less than 

ired inhabitants attracted sud- 


den notice to himself by hurling at the 


















Associated Pre a story of two thousand 
vords on a purely local Fourth of July 
celebration. When pressed for particu- 
lar to why he had telegraphed so much 
on such an unimportant affair he indig- 
nal \ nied that it lacked interest for 
the country, and asserted 

Chat ory omething for which the 

rid waitit 

The world is waiting } 

This man news proportion 
was utterly at fault » only manner in 
which the pe ople of his village could make 
their village worthy of the attention of 
the world was to burn it up, have it 
blown away in a tornado, or to make it 
the scene of a race riot or a lynching or 
a murder, either mysterious or atrocious 
or by the insertion of something equally 
unusual into their daily routine 

years ago then rorof Hot Springs, 

became ved in an alter- 

vhile in the lobby of one of the 

hotels of that city, and stabbed 

! th a knife ‘he r created 

intense exciternent, and the peace officers 

took immediate steps to avert further hos- 

tilities between the friends of the mayor 

and those of the men he had wounded 

Their first step was to prevent, as far as 

| b} the ale of whisky The cor- 

respondent of the Associated Press, then 

in Hot Spring rushed to the telegraph 

offi and th telegram to the Chi- 

I heriff | ordered all saloons 
close 

It is a new paper axiom tnat “the good 
t must he the front,”’ and pos- 

tl gentleman based his message on 
what actually seemed to him the most 
impor t feature of the day but the 


message was a sore puzzle to Chicago. Hot 
Springs was ‘‘open”’ in those days, and it 
was evident, if the saloons had been closed, 
that something most unusual had occurred, 
but the night manager at Chicago could 
not guess at its nature. Moreover, he had 
a personal dislike for the correspondent 
then at Hot Springs, and wired back in 
deep sympathy and deeper exasperation: 


‘Too bad. Try side door and wire 
result. What is the story you are trying to 
tell?” 


Back came the reply: 


‘*The mayor has stabbed two men in the 
Arlington.” 


The man in Chicago replied in rich 
disgust: 


“Tf their Arlingtons were perforated 
send eight hundred words. If only punc- 
tured send three hundred.”’ 


The story of the affray came in shortly 
afterward, and after being rewritten it 
constituted the leading feature of the 
morning papers on the following day 

Another correspondent of a much less 
excitable type last year sent in a story to 
the Detroit office of the Associated Press 
in this fashion: 


** Alpena, Mich.— The forest fires around 
here are practically extinguished and no 
further damage is feared. Five hundred 
men fought the flames last night and kept 
them from approaching the city. A few 
fences and outhouses were destroyed, but 
the damage is nominal. Everything is 
normal today and business is proceeding as 
usual. A train-load of people was burned 
to death at Metz last night.” 


This was the first intimation given to 
the world of the awful tragedy at Metz, 
Michigan, where more than a score of 
people were caught by the forest fires 
while traveling on a railroad, and were 
burned to death without the slightest 
chance of escape 


Time No Object 


Another correspondent located inthe South 
recently gave a striking illustration of how 
to delay news, and the incident affords some 
insight into the manner in which the han- 
dling of news may be hindered, despite all 
efforts to hurry it forward. 

On a Saturday night a shooting between 
whites and negroes took place in a small 
Tennessee town, and nine men were in- 
jured. The correspondent sent out the 
story on Monday night, forty-eight hours 
after it had occurred. When questioned 
by Superintendent Cowles, of the Southern 
Division, as to the cause of the del: iy, he 
said he did not hear of the shooting until 
ten minutes after twelve o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and his religious scruples would 
not permit him to write the story on the 
Sabbath. He, therefore, withheld his per 
until the following day, but was so busy 
that he did not find time to write it until 
Monday night. He passed into history the 
instant his letter of explanation was re- 
ceived by Mr. Cowles 

It has been difficult to explain in an arti- 
cle of this length, the methods, or to narrate 
in any detail the work done in the past by 
the Associated Press as an organization, or 





by its individual staff men. It is matter 
easily capable of filling several large and 
corpulent books. The s story of its achieve- 


ments during the Spanish War alone is as 
interesting, almost, as the history of the 
war itself No body of men ever worked 
with more zeal, with greater unselfis} 


nness 





and self-effacement, and with such a gen- 
eral measure of success as did the Associ- 
ated Press men who were at the front in 
1898. Their work, however, was only 


what might have been expected from those 
who labor constantly in the atmosphere 
that pervades the Associated Press—an 
atmosphere of absolute accurat y and trut h 
ft v0 1ess, of devotion to duty, and of sacri- 

e for the good and glory “‘ of the service.”’ 
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CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLE 


ORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES are stamped by machines from a fine 
of roofing tin, in artistic shingle and slate forms, made to interlock, 
hingle, as closely as the scales on a fish’s back and as impervious to water— even if 
driven by cyclonic force; fireproof as a steel safe; noiseproof, and nearly wearproof. 





In principle of construction they are so simple that any competent mechanic car 
lay them —and make a better roof than the most expert roofer can make from any 
other material. 

They are just eight times lighter than stone slate, and three time 
wood shingles. 

They are more ornamental than any other roofing; because their 
forms remain unchanged year in and year out—they cannot crack lik 

ind curl like wood shingles; sparks may shower on them; col 
and go —their integrity is maintained always. 

They are painted on both the upper and under side —or if } 

o no paint ever will be needed, the weathered gray forming a beautift 
contrast to any shade of paint, bric - stone, or stucco, 





If you are building —if you are going to build —if you own a house 
we want to send you an impartial, candid discussion of roofing values, 
the illustrated experiences of home builders in every part of the 
United State and a copy of our Cortright Metal Shingle Advocate, the 
magazine of pooting. Posted to you free. 


TO i al DEALER by 





aay for parti 





Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
42 N. 23rd Street, Philadelphia 
130 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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VERY pair of Ireland's Guaranteed Gloves contains the 

above guarantee. Read it carefully. No other leather 
glove in the world is sold with an iron-clad 30-day guarantee like this. Nor could 
we thus guarantee these gloves if we did not first convince ourselves that every 
detail in these gloves is right, just as you will prove it after purchasing. 

Our 40 years’ experience in high-class glove making is not enough. Not all 
our gloves are guaranteed only the selected ones. Every guarantee od glove Is 
accurately cut from only the choice soft leathers, stitched to stay, beautifully buttoned, 

hly and e pec ally embroidered —a glove of individuality and style From start 
to finish, the greatest care enters into the fit and the making. The result is an honest 
glove, as perfect as trained hands can make it. 
pred s Gasventood Glove is made in Cape,.Mocha, Glace and Chamois, for men, women and 
en. Price $1 »U per pair and up et us send you an interesting an 1 profusely illustrated booklet 
** The Story of the Glove’’ 
It relates facts that every glove-wearer should like to know. Please also mention your 

glove dealer- f you want a pair insist that he get you Ireland's Guarant eed ¢ Gloves 
- ve vequested to ask for our “Se im 
he IRELAND BROS. 30 State St., roe Pama N.Y. § 

N.Y. Salesrooms: 40-42 East 19th Street, N. Y. . 
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Power, Speed, Comfort, Style Plus the Refinement that Means 
Low Cost of Operation—that's what you get in the Regal “30” 





Five-Passenger 
Touring Car; 
Baby 

Tonneau 

and 

Roadster; 


107 inch 
Wheel Base; 


32 x 32 irch 
Tires; 


Weight 
2000 Ibs. 


“As good as 
the wheat” 


° 
We Urge Comparison 

HERE isn’t any secret back of Regal popu 

larity —it’s a plain case of big value—value that 

sticks out all over and turns ‘‘lookers’’ into buyers. 

In all the essentials of a good car—power, speed, 
style and comfort the Regal ‘‘30’’ challenges com 
parison with any car selling for the same money or 
several hundred dollars more. 

So we urge comparison. We say, ‘‘See every 
car at our price—éxamine every feature closely, 
note the specifications carefully ; study workman- 
ship, finish, simplicity, accessibility ar l] tl 
points that make for satisfactory service ; then see 
the Regal ‘30.’’’ 

You will find that on every point you get greatest 
value in the Regal ‘‘30.’’ You will convince your- 
self that from a mechanical standpoint and from every 
other standpoint the Regal is a car of supreme value. 


ty and all the other 


Regal “Refinement” Saves You Money 
A mere study of specifications will show you at 
once that the Regal embodies the most advanced 
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A Baby Tonn 
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and approved engineering practice—and then you 


will remember that it goes further than any other 
car at its price and gives you a degree of engineer- 
ing refinement that is the result of three years’ ex- 
perience in the hands of the user. 

This ‘‘vefinement”’ is a big point wrapped up 
in one word It is your guarantee of low expense 
for running. It is your assurance that every part 
is of the requisite strength to endure the hardest 
service, It means ad/ the pleasures of motoring 

th none of the worries 

That’s why we press on the three years’ « Xperience 
that differentiates the Regal ‘‘30’’ from any other 
car at its price and makes it at once the most eco 
nomical and the one enfire/y satisfactory car at a 
reasonable price. The car for you 


After you examine the Regal “30” 
get a demonstration 
Test its easy riding qualities with a full load. Not 
its simplicity of control; note its instant responsive 
ness to the will of the driver ; observe the conve 
nient placing and style of the pedals; the roomin« 
of both tonneau and front seat; the style and 
refinement of finish. 
Then lift the hood. See the powerful, compact 
motor that will pull the car thr 1, ete 


over any road, up any hill 


Then observe the accessibility of every part of tl 
engine. This is a feature that will save 


money—save your temper and add much to your 


Regal Motor Car Company, 2, Michigan 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Regal Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont 








Licensed under the 


Selden Patent 


enj t | reach h ihe 1 the 
Regal ‘‘ 30 
Note full equipment for $1250 

Then study equipment: You will note that the 
price of the Regal ‘‘30"’ in any one of the three 
models Touring car, Baby Tonneau or Roadstet 
includes everyt! ready for the road—Remy High 
ie iS 1 Magn to two vas lamps, t ee oll 
lamy rel t of tool | complete tire 1 
pair kit—$1250 Complete Top the only extra 


Think it all over. You will see in an instant why the de 
mand is so great that we are building 6500 Regals for 1910. 
“ ” 

Regal “40 
A larger, 1 er, higher powere that create 


cl ] 
isensation at New \ cand Cl io Shows. Wheel 
| , on e f 


123 inches. Price $1750 to I 


Order Your Regal “30” Now 


To Dealers 
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§ REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY } 
H Detroit, Mich 4 
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A NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC RAM 








Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. 
140 Nassan Street, New York 
Factory’ Chester, 
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. ROYAL POULTRY FARM 
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THE HOUSE OF 
MYSTERY 
(Continued from Page 23) 


a child she settled her face into the hollow 
of his shoulder. 

He turned to Norcross. 

“You old fool ’ then he caught the 
face of him who had been King of the 
American railroads. Norcross had settled 
intoa chair; more, he had shriveled into it. 
His mouth had fallen open as from senile 
weakness; his eyes, suddenly grown old, 
glazed and peering, seemed to struggle with 
tears. His hands were moving uncertainly, 
feebly. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Norcross,’’ he 
said. ‘‘l came here tonight to take away 
this girl—whom I intend to marry—and 
I'm excited. Now, listen—Annette, I 
want you to listen, also. Keep your mind 
upon me alone, dear, and remember I told 
you not to be frightened. This girl is ward 
of that she-devil there. Since her child- 
hood Mrs. Markham has been hypnotizing 
her—for her own purposes. So good a 
subject has she becomethat Mrs. Markham 
uses her to play ghost for these séances 
without her own knowledge ——-”’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Mrs. Markham. 

Ragas my dear,’ protested Rosalie, 
‘I’ve been in the house four weeks, jest 
watchin’ you work. Your play is to ion 
up until you see what we've got in our 
hand. If you don’t you'll put your foot 
in it!” 

As though aware of her presence for the 
first time, Mrs. Markham turned and 
looked Rosalie straight in the face. And as 
though realizing the common-sense in this 
counsel, she seated herself. Only a gnaw- 
ing at her under lip indicated her mental 
disturbance. 

Now, Annette was sobbing softly. Blake 
patted her shoulder; and the passion went 
out of his voice. But he still held the re- 
volver in his free hand 

‘Her method is fairly established. Ina 
few minutes I will permit you to see the 
trap between the ceiling of that cabinet 
room there and the floor of the room above 
The trap is hollow; in it, for safety, she 
keeps those phos sphorescent robes”’—he 
nod led toward the white heap on the floor 

all her cabinet paraphernalia, and the 
notes on such as you. Full information on 
your love affair with Helen Whitton has 
been in that trap for weeks.’’ Then, seeing 
how raw ws 7 the nerve in the old man which 
he had touched, he added: 

“I beg your pardon again, sir; but I 
must speak of this. Madame Le Grange 
there--my agent in this house—is an ex- 
pert on such matters. She informs me that 
those notes are the work of a private de- 
tective— that the information comes from 
an old aunt of Helen Whitton who must 
have been her confidant. Do you see now 
what happened ? Eve ry nignt of a séance 
Mrs. Markham has prepared for you by 
ending this girl to bed early—by sitting 
beside her and putting her to sleep. That 
is what Miss Markham, in her innocence, 














calls it It is sleep the hypnotic sleep. 
Miss Markham is in bad condition. Her 
nerves are those of the overworked hy - 
notice horse. Mrs Markham has used th: at 
as a pretext for putting her to bed early 
Shall I partic ilarize? Do I need togoon? 
Oh, pray do! You are very interest- 


ing!’’ spoke Mrs. Markham from the piano 


I will—since you wish it,’ returned 
3lake, with an equally sarcastic courtesy 
Wher eep vas established, Mrs Mark- 

ham made her rise and dress herself in 
those phosphorescent robes’’—he pointed 
to the gauzy heap on the floor put her 
back on the couch ‘tl 
She Wa to r ™ at < 

Wild roamed an 
I tell you any more?" he burst out. ‘ Do 





vou know that three nights ag 





into her sitting-room above tl 
aw het saw her go down to you heard 
what she said to you!” 

Annette was gasping and moaning 

“Oh, did I do that she asked 

“No, sweet; she did it,” he said. He 
turned to Rosalie. ‘Take this revolver 
and keep « rder for me Annette ought not 
to stand any longer.”’ Still keeping her 
head on his shoulder, he seated her beside 
him onacouch. “She has never heard that 
before, Mr. Norcross, and you must know 
what a shock she is suffering. This is a 
de sperate case and it requires a de sperate 
remedy. That accounts for this drama 
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2,000,000 men already 
shave with the EVER- 
READ Y—You won’t know 
the luxury of self shaving ’till 
you have your EVER-READY. 
We ought tocharge a great deal 
more than a dollar for a complete set 
because there is no better shaver at « 

price. If you do not think so after atrial 
permit us to give you your money back 
The razor is great; the blades are the 
greatness of the razor. Twelve (12 
of them in each dollar outfit, together 
with patented “‘lather-catching’’ safety 
frame, ebonoid handle, folding stroppe: 
—all attractively cased in lock button box. 


Extra Blades 
10 for 50c 


Each blade 


guaranteed — wrapped in 


separately 
dust- proof, rust - proof, 
edge-proof package. Be- 
ware of exposed blades. 
Druggists, Hard- 
ware Dealers or 
General stores wil! 
sell or order the EVER- 


RE ADY | tor you. 


t—pr 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York Ci'y 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
73 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Clip Your Horses - 


Clipped horses work better, feel “J 
better, look better, andare worth 


more than unclipped horses. 














fresh k i better. $7.50 
This STEWART J 
BALL BEARING CLIPPING MACHINE 





Seeuens oees  S 7m. $7SO 
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Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample free. 
Mennen’s Violet wom Toilet Powder 


_ GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 


from Loom and “Ss AVE Y3 
Beautare fang Spey ma 


BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4706, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Will Sell You At 
WholesaleA gents’ 


one AMERICAN 
, Price MOTORCYCLE 











\Ve also want liv agent ar 
ffer the best yey makir 
roposition or Ar nerican motor- 
cycles and American bicycles, 
Write us t now 





AMERICAN MOTOR CYCLE CO. 
1341 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 548 2ad 8t., Des Moines, Ia 


case would charm the newspapers 











tonight. Madame Le Grange there is 
housekeeper of this place, and my agent 
putting her in this house was part of the 
remedy. Fifteen minutes ago she and I 
entered the room where Miss Markham 
lay in hypnotic trance, waiting to go down 
to you. I supplemented Mrs. Markham 
suggestion by a command of my own - you 
know what it was. I took a risk. One 
never knows whether a hypnotic subject 
even such a perfect one as this— will obey a 
supplementary suggestion. Had it failed 
had she started back toward the ladder, I 
should have turned on the lights and seized 
the spook, and Mrs. Markham would have 
had the thousand excuses which a prof« 
sional medium can give in such circum 
stances. But Annette obeyed—she even 
woke on my command before she had 
fulfilled the whole of Mrs. Markham’'s 
suggestion becaus¢ we love eac h other 
That made the difference.” He drew 
Annette’s head closer on his shoulder 
“I'm goingto take herawaytonight. She's 
done with all this.”’ 

He turned to Mrs. Markham. Her hand 
still rested on the keyboard. Her face was 
pale, but her lips wore a sneering smile 
“It is your turn, Mad ame,"’ he said 

“I lose gracefully,’ answered Mrs 
Markham, “ yet if Mr. Norcross will think 
very carefully he may realize that I am not 
all a loser.”’ 

Rosalie crossed the room to Doctor 
Blake. ‘‘Here, you take this thing,’’ she 
said, extending the revolver. “It makes 
me nervous an’ | told you at the start there 
wasn't no use of it 

And now something had clicked i: 
Norcross again. His mouth had closed 
like a vise, light had come back to his eyes; 
he was again the Norcross of the Street 

“You're a devil,”’ he said; ‘‘ but you're 





| a marvelously clever woman.” 


**So clever, "Te ‘sponded Mrs. Markham in 
dulcet tones, “that I intend never to worry 
about finances again— by your leay 


“That means blackmail, I su » pose,” | 


said Norcross. 

““Now, Mr. Norcross, I beg of you,”’ pro- 
tested Mrs. Markham. “I have never 
used harsh names for unpleasant truths 
with you! Domethesame courtesy. You 
will agree, I think, that the Norcross 
interests would suffer if people knew that 
Robert H. Norcross was running to spirit 
mediums—my business is little appreci- 
ated. The newspapers, Mr. Norcross 

““Would any newspaper believe you 
asked Norcross 

“An admirable method,” responded 
Mrs. Markham. “An admirable method 
of getting these people before the public as 
witnesses’’—her gesture indicated Doctor 
Blake and Rosalie—‘“‘ would be to sue for 
custody of my niece, whom this young 
man intends, I belie ve, to take away 
tonight. Certain unusual features of this 

Rosalie shook Blake's shoulder 

“Doctor!” she cried, “can’t you ef 
what she’s aiming at? She’s tryin’ to dra 
us into this. She's tryin’ to make this look 
like a plant ” She whirled on Norcross 

“Listen, Mr. Norcross. I'll tell you 
what this was done for! Do you know a 
youngish-lookin’ man, smooth shaven, neat 
dresser, gray eyes, about forty-five, got 
someth ing to do with Wall Street, wears 
one of them little twisted-up red-and- 
white society buttons in his buttonhole 
has a trick of holding his chin between 
his fingers—so—when he’s thinkin’ Be 
cause he started it. He’s the nigger in your 
woodpile He came here a week before 
you ever saw Mrs. Markham, bringin’ the 
notes about Helen Whitton--the dope 
that she’s been feedin’ you. If you 1] put 
that together with what the spirit—she 
Miss Markham-—told you tonight about 
declarin’ dividends 7 

‘Mrs. Granger,” interrupted Mrs. Mark- 
ham, ‘‘you are a shrewd w oman, but you 
carry your deductions a little too far , 

“Deductions your grandmother!” re- 
torted Rosalie Le Grange. “To think how 
close you come to foolin’ even me that’s 
played this game, girl and woman, for 
twenty-five years! If I hadn't ¢ aught ter 
so anxious to stop that little girl from seein 
that you kept Practical Methods of Hyp- 
notism hid behind the bookcase, I'd have 
gone away from here believin’ that she was 
deep in the mud as you was in the mire 
You certz tainly sprung a new one on me!” 

The eyes of Norcross lighted as though 
with a new idea and he broke abruptly 
into this feminine exchange: 

“TI do not believe that this is a plant 
Mrs. Markham, shall we bargain?” 
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Fighting Water 

















































lf you own any sort ot building, are erecting 1 building or 
planning to build, you are directly interested in tl question: 

How can water be kept out permanent! 

F. W. Bird & Son, founded in 1817, have be tudying 
this question for a quarter of a century, and are recognized by 
architects and engineers as authorities on waterproofing products 
applied to | ulding ind | undations. 

‘Twenty-tive vear vo we placed on the market the first 
Neponset IR OTN’. Poday our root nes are u iinevery country 
in the world. We originated the complete ready rooting. We 
were the first to make a special waterprooting felt for cellars, 
tunnels and bridges —adopted for much of the most important 


structural work of recent years. 
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Look for this Mark 


From Roof to Cellar Make Your Building 


WATERPROOF 


Your Roof: 


p 
Used United | ( 

p 
Looks lik “Wears 

Your Walls : Ney 

Your Foundations: ater ; 

If You are Building or Repairing 

i , 


If Your Dealer Does Not Carry Bird Neponset Products Write Us 


F.W. BIRD & SON 


Established 1817 
Main Mills and General Offices, 1 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass 
New York Chicago Washington Portland, Or 






Canadian Mills and Office, Hamilton, Ontario 
W innipes Montreal nt Jol 








Two Helpful 


Books for Every | 
Home “| 


Either book is 
worth having. 
Both are worth asking for. 

One—the new GSlobsWernicke Bookcase 
par pond suggests library furnishings 
and arra 
lists 


is 





The other contains 
he ' ‘World’s Best Books”’ for 
adults. Both sent upon 


| Globe Weenicke 


Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices, freight pre- 
paid everywhere. 

We not only furnish the most eco- 
nomical and practical bookcases for 
the home—but we now assist you in a 
substantial way by furnishing plans of 
artistic library interiors, and by giving 
you authoritative lists of the best books 
published, and Book Lists 
mailed Free. Simply address Dept. D 


The Globe Weenicke Co.,, 


Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
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children and 


Catalogue 








Pueeeee Sign and Mail is Coupon Today ia 
T ‘The Blabe Mt ne Cane D,Cincinnati,U. A. 
Mail t a a w ts i I Ww Ss Bo 

i" pew illustrated catalogue of Globe Wernicke 
Bookcases. 
N sme 
Address 
flown State 
heecne 








A [jJandsome 


BABRATHEA 


FISER CRAVAT' 


(Solid Color) 


And a Beautiful Gold- 
Plated 


SCARF PIN | 


With Old English Engraved 












Sion 
Ls 


As 
New 
York's 


Foremost . 
Haber Initial Enameled in Color 
dashers to Match the Cravat 


avery smart 
style idea( the 


$100 










y Postpaid 
BATION at hha 
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men throug ttl 
try ar at le ling « 


KEISER ( oR — are f 
Reverai ble 
Ht P easily 
White, Blues Greens Vv alets, Reds, Grays 
Browns 

$1 t KEISER CRAVAT 
ecanr rN ‘COMBINATION 

WEBER and DAViD 
BLUE BOOK of ‘NEW YORK oa 
f 


k's 
men « page « ‘ exact t KEISER CRAVATS, 


WEBER anv DAVID 


Successors to David & David 
New York's Foremost Haberdashers 
Mail Order Department, Broadway and 32nd 6t., New York City 


HANDIHOOK 


Justa 
Thumb.-push 
and it’s in! 











The Hook f 
that needs i 
no Toole! A 








ie Q 
Have you ever used a Handihook? 
If not, you cannot imagine how clever 
— how handy they realiy are 









Tust p 


Send 10c “a 


Aug. Goertz & Co., 282 Morris Ave., Newark, N.J 










GREIDER'S 
f pure bred try 


trated, 150 engravings. 5 e red 


FINE CATALOGUE 
for 191 pages, handsomely 


price k. egg 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 83, Rheems, Pa 


“T like the life in London,” said Mrs. 
Markham. “T have been waiting to 
retire.” 

“ Twenty- five thousand dollars?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Fifty 

Norcross drew a antieds, flipped it 
open on his knee. Mrs. Markham raised a 
protesting hand. 

“Yes, you will—you’ll take it in a check 
or not at all,” he said. ‘‘I want this trans- 
action recorded. I'll tell you why. It is 
worth just that to keep this story out of the 


papers. I was caught and I pay. Iv is 
worth no more. I will give you this check 
tonight. You will cash it in the morning. 


| I will have the canceled check as a voucher. 


If ever you ask me for a dollar more, you 
go to state’s prison for extortion—on the 


testimony of these three witnesses. My | 


legal department is the best in the country. 
Inshort, t is worth fifty thousand dollars to 
me. Itis not worth fifty thousand and one. 
Also, you sail to London—within a week. 
Does that go?”’ 

Mrs. Markham drummed a minute with 
her fingers, and her face went a shade paler. 

“It does,”’ she said in a low voice. 

Blake bent over Annette. 


“Do you hear that?” he asked. ‘Do 
you know what it means? It is called 
blackmail!” 

*“‘Oh, Aunt Paula, Aunt Paula!” whis- 


ered Annette. Her face settled closer on 
3lake’s shoulder and she burst into a tor- 
rent of weeping. 

Rosalie tiptoed to the desk, bringing pen 
and ink, which she laid on the table beside 
Norcross. It was quite evident that one of 
their number was by this time enjoying the 
situation. 

*‘ Keep everybody here for three minutes. 
I'll be back,” she said to Blake, and floated 
out of the door. 

As Norcross handed over the check 
Doctor Blake spoke: 

“IT am taking Miss Markham away. 
She is not to see this woman again. I am 
taking her to my aunt’s house. I, too, 
want a witness. If I have done anything 
for you tonight, will you return it by set- 
ting us down in your automobile?” 

“‘Certainly,’’ responded Norcross. ‘I 
suppose I ought to thank you—but I’ve 
got to think this thing out.”’ He scruti- 
nized Blake closely. ‘‘ How about you and 
the papers? Lh: i1dn’t thought of you-— 

slake, still dropping soft love pats on 
Annette’s hair and shoulders, looked into 
the eyes of the railroad king. 

‘“‘T have earned that opinion, I suppose,”’ 
he said. “I can’t say that I feel myself 
greatly superior to—-to any one here 
tonight. But I’ve done what I started to 
do. My name is Blake, Mr. Norcross 
Dr. Walter H. Blake—lately army surgeon 
in the Philippines, if you take my _ pro- 
fession asa voucher. My father was Rear- 
Admiral Blake, if family will help establish 
me. Or, better, I intend to marry this girl 
as soon as the license clerk will let me 
and it isn’t likely that I'll make public any- 
thing that involves my wife and her people. 
Does that satisfy you?” 

Norcross ran his eye across them. It 
rested a moment upon Annette; and 
ghost of that late emotion, of which she 
had been the instrument, flashed across his 
face 
**T guess I'm satisfied,”’ he said. 

Now Rosalie, in hat and wraps, stood at 
the door, carrying her suitcase. 

“Sorry to leave without notice, Mrs. 
Markham,” she said, ‘‘ but you remember 
I haven’t drawn no pay as housekeeper for 
doin’ you up. I guess we'd all better be 
goin’, Here's your hat, Doctor Blake, and 
a fur coat and boots for Miss Markham.” 

Paula Markham, twirling idly in her 
fingers the fifty- thousand-doliar check, 
rose from the pi ano stool. 

“T wi ish you to listen, Doctor Blake,” 
she said. ‘‘ Although you may not believe 
it, 1 am really fond of Annette. The temp- 
tation to use her became too strong. Be- 
lieve me, I had intended for some time to 
stop it—I had stopped it in fact when this 
big fish came to my net. You have seen no 
more keenly than I how hard it was on her 


nerves. Take her ?_ ay and give her a 
good time —she needs ee had you 
come into her life a little later I should 
have welcomed you ~—for, after I found 


that she had no clairvoyance in her, I 
wanted her to be happy.”’ 

“You had an admirable way of show- 
ing it,” responded Doctor Blake. ‘‘ What 
about putting aside earthly love for 
strength?” 

“It kept off the undesirables,” said Mrs. 
Markham. “And just then—with this 
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MILLION dollars 

spent to make one 

saw would not pro- 

duce an implement 

better in avy way than 
every one of the 


Many Million 


Disston Saws 


that are sent each year to all parts 
of the globe. 


We have invented or developed nearly all 
important processes of modern saw-making— 
we are and for seventy years have been first 
to adopt and utilize every improvement brought 
forth by science, human ingenuity or the prog- 
ress of events. 

Ours is the only saw, file and tool establishment that makes 
the steel for its entire line. 

Disston Crucible steel and Disston shop treatments produce 
the best cutting, best tempered, best balanced, most durable 
saws in the world. 

More work goes into a Disston—more comes out of it. 

Every Disston saw and tool has back of it the 
guarantee of one of the greatest industrial institutions in 
America. 
yn is an if 


HOUSANDS and economical 


of men are 
using to-day the 
Disston _ their 
grandfath ought 
—a Di 
a gy 


absolute 


obtain ong Disston Brand, write 
2 periy supplied. 


you are unable t 


us and we will see that 9 are 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

















“This watch cost only $122 
its a wonder” 





Thousands of men carry it all the time—because it keeps perfect time—and is 
ordinary watch size—small and thin. Others use it to save their gold watch. 
Certain kinds of work are apt to damage a watch—and it isn’t wise to carry 
hunting or riding. 


® 


watch complete is 


an expensive watch when playing golf, boating, 


b> & 


Ryan natywne 


37.50 WATCH 


Both movement and case 
made under one roof, 


Guaranteed for a Year 

Sold by Jewelers Everywhere 
When you buy this watch—look for the 
There are many devices in the Bannatyne wor d ‘“Rannatyne’’ on its face—have your 
which are patented and can be used in no jeweler fill in the date on the guarantee card 
other watch. with each watch, and both you and 
Every one of these parts is made bya special he sign it. If at any time within a year from 
machine. Each of these machines was in- date the watch and this card are returned to us 
vented and perfected by Mr. Bannatyne. In through your jeweler (or direct) we will make 
this way absolute precision and uniformity are good. If your jeweler hasn’t the Bannatyne 
secured, and the cost of making greatly re- $1.50 Watch, send us $1.50 and we will 

duced. Each watch is put together by hand. send you one at once prepaid. 


BANNATYNE WATCH CO., 39 Canal Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


We want you to compare the Bannatyne 
with the higher-priced watches. Any jeweler 
will tell you that Mr. Bannatyne is the father 
of the low-price watch. ‘The watch to which 
he has given his name represents 25 years of 
Mr. Bannatyne’s life. 


whic h goes 
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cleans and disinfects at the same time. 
Half clean is unclean. Ordinary soaps 
only half clean because they do 
estroy the germs which make d 
dangerous. 
IT IS MORE THAN SOAP 
BUT COSTS NO MORE 
It should be used for every 
purpose of cleaning in toilet, 
bath, and shampoo. 
Sc at Your Grocer’s 
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Assets over ‘$2 000,000 Surplus ‘snd 
Profits, $150,000. W 

Industrial Savings and Loan Ce., 1 Fines 
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large order in hand - you were an unde 
able. I shall not ask you to let me see her 
for the present indeed, I am going away 

but years from now, when you and she 
have softened 

*“When her will is built up —perhaps.” 

**May I kiss her?’”’ For the first time in 
his experience of her, Blake traced a note of 
feminine softness in Mrs. Markham’s tones 

Blake took the back of the little head 
firmly in his hand, pressed the face tight] 
on his sho ilder 

‘Her cheek, ye: 
into her eyes.” 

As Mrs. Markham lifted her face from 
Annette’s cheek the tears showed under 
her lids. 

“But, oh, Annette,” she whispered, “T 
ask you to believe that Iam real, that once 
i was all real — but I fell like the rest.” 

For the first time Annett« spoke co- 
herently. 

“Oh, Aunt Paula, it breaks my heart! 
But 1 will try to remember only how kind 
yor were.” 

And now Rosalie d wrapped her for 
the street: and now a door closed be 
tween M Markham and her biggest 
operation 


You must not look 








he Was rst ay 
1ad aske d No yrcross to drive her toa 
hotel 
*“* Good-night people,” she said cheerily 

it the curb. ‘I a it 
any of you Doctor, I'd | like to be invited 
to the weddin’, however private that’s 
my tip When I git settled again I ll send 
you my card an’ address Good-night, Mr 
I'm real pleased to t 
} T 





ain’t good-by to 





an’ want some good 
work done, write Madame vos lie Le 
Grange, care the Spirit Light Bulletin, 
an’ I'll recommend you to them that are 








strangers to grait Good-night 

After they drove on, Blake openly pat- 
ting and caressing e to rd calm 
and a right mind, fur el noticed Nor- 
cross as the bands of city light flashed 





his figure into view 


aa a 
corner of the cushioned seat: he looked 
aga n the pitiful broker disappointed old 
man. But when he parted from the lovers 


at the curb of an old house in Lexington 
Avenue his voice came out of him with 
certainty and ring. 

“Tf I ean do anything more for you in 
this matter I am at your service,’ Blake 
had said. 

“‘T will attend to the rest myself, thank 
you!” answered Norcross. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” continued 
Blake, ‘‘that Mrs. Markham will com- 
municate at once with whatever con- 
federates she had in this business. I hope 
you don’t mind my mentioning it.” 

‘**Probably,” responded Norcross, “she’s 
at the telephone now — but that’s my part 
it. Good-night.” 





of 
xXIV 

From the Wall Street Sun, Oct. 21, 190—) 

Wi ATEVER motive impelled Robert 


Norcross to his mysterious opera- 
tions in L. D. & W. during the past two 
days, it looks rather like stock manipulation 
than the larger financiering that has hitherto 
marked his career. When, on Wednesday, 
the directors of the L. D. & W. adjourned 
without declaring a dividend, that stock, 
wh ch had advanced somewhat, owing to 

ve trading of the past three 
16 to 50, and closed weak 
at e irectly after the close of the 
Exchange, Norcross, as tho 1 th by program, 
reconvened the direct , who declared a 
dividend of one and one-half | per cent. The 
news was about by the time the market 
opened yesterday, and L. D. & W. mad 
the record jump of the year, going to 76 
and closing strong at 75! It scarcely 
went below th at point today, and at two 
o’clock touched its highest notch—76%4. 
Considerable criticism of Norcross was 
heard on the street today. 





(From the Wall Street Sun, Oct. 24, 190 


BROKERAGE FIRM ASSIGNS 


The firm of Bulger & Watson, promoters 
and Stock Exchange operators, made an 
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Fresh eggs all winter’ 


The secrets that made $12,000 a year 
for two egg-raisers are all told in the 


Corning Egg-Book 
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FARM JOURNAL 


to increase its subscription list to ONE MILLION for this year 


The Farm J NAI year the greatest ¢ lat ¥ FARM 


“3505S SS SESS TS SS 


— 


SPECIAL OFFER: \\* t r OUT AND SEND THIS COUPON 


1 


both for 50 cents 


k. Book and paper 
may goto different addresse s, if desired. 


FARM JOURNAL, 1058 Race St., Philadelphia 
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A Special 


TORREY a 
RAZOR 


Jere’s a real mat ' 

ican Whats Fa : HIGHEST 
; oe ts . TYPE OF 
horrey spe ~~ RAZOR 
yuilt to meet A ) MADE 


1OSt Cxactih 
equirement 

Unique in 
design, full 
concaved, 


“a ith swage 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO. 


Dept. A, Worcester, Maas 





























Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 





Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you 
It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever putin your pipe—the highest class—it 
sta I by the KING of mixtures 
é > t your women folks will 
like to have vou sinoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 


Send 10 Cents s20"\nov 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 
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MAINE fing ets ila 
POTATOES ye 'i\'c is teatwe rien’ 


ATLEOAD y i 
Ir t D part 
t, Mai Cent Railroad C Po rtland, Maine, 


| assignmentthis morning. Liabilities, $276,- 


125; assets, $81,300. This failure followed 
the collapse of the Mongolia Copper Mine 
in Montana, news of which reached New 
York last Saturday. Bulger & Watson 
were heavily interested in that property. 
An unusual feature of this failure, accord- 
ing to those on the inside, was the action 
of Arthur Bulger, senior member of the 
firm, in the L. D. & W. flurry of last 
Wednesday and Thursday. Bulger, it is 
said by those who know his affairs best, had 
speculated heavily in L. D. & W., playing 
for a rise. On the eve of the fluky direc- 
tors’ meeting of last Wednesday—which, 
it-will be remembered, adjourned without 
action only to reconvene after market 
hours and declare a dividend— Bulger be- 
gan through his brokers to unload. It is 
believed that he was acting upon some 
advance inside information of the direc- 
tors’ action. He was sold clean out of this 
stock when the market closed Wednesday 
afternoon. Had he held on, the firm 
would doubtless have been able to sur- 
vive the Mongolia crash, for L. D. & W., 

following the unexpected action of the 
directors in declaring a dividend, jumped 
on Thursday from 50 to the neighborhood 
of 75. The failure will involve no other 
firms, it is thought. 


As the curve of Sandy Hook blotted 
from sight the last, low glimpse of the sky- 
scrapers that point Manhattan, Blake 
touched Annette’s arm. She turned from 
her reveries; the distance faded from her 
eye Ss. 

“It’s the end of a life for you—that,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ We won't see New York again for 
two years. We're going bac k over the girl- 
hood you never had you're going to dance 
and motor and walk~—yes, and coquette, 
too—or as much as you care to with me 
for the husband. For two years you're 
just going to play!”’ 

Then, noticing with what an expression 
of a dog who beholds his master her sap- 
phirine eyes regarded him, he dropped his 
hand on hers. 

“‘But most of all, dearest,’’ he added, 
“you're going to do what you want to do! 
Not what I or any one else commands, 
but just as your own sweet will dictates— 
Light of me!” 

(THE END) 


THRIFT 


la Union There is Strength 


HRIFT is a sociable virtue, and some 
of the best results are attained when 
a number of persons combine, saving 


for some common end or living up to a cer- 
tain standard of economy 

For example, the English clerk or me- 
chanic, on small wages, will bring up a 
family in comfort, educate his chiidren, 
buy the home he lives in and provide for 
old age, largely through coéperative buy- 
ing and saving. On Saturday night his 
wife goes to market with neighbors who 
subscribe a common fund for the purchase 
of supplies. They not only know values to 
the Gaction of a farthing, but will wait 
until the marketmen put up remainders of 
perishable stuff at bargain prices to avoid 
carrying it over Sunday At the same 
time, probab ly, the father is making his 
weekly deposit at some building society or 
savings-bank, and, perhaps, providing for 
the family’s vacation next summer by 
leaving six or eight pence at a “‘slate club.” 

In this country mutual saving is just as 
feasible wherever there are a few men or 
women thrown together i n office, school, 
church or ne ighborhoo 1, an Is possible 
to combine for saving in many w: 


} , from 
a simple club that is brought tog 











herina 


country neighborhood to buy fruit trees at 
wholesale prices, disbanding as soon as the 
goods arrive, to the neighborhood building- 


and-loan association which is continuou 
No better model for mutual saving can 
be four , 


d than th same English slate ech 
ally, the slate club was some rudi- 
y affair started in a tavern by 
everal thrifty y souls wh pappoint da treas- 
urer and paid him sixpence a_ week, 
drawing out their money at holiday time 
But now every larg factory, shop, brew- 
ery, school and chureh in Er land has its 
savings-club, and around ( ‘hristmas, in a 
large industrial center, upward of a mil- 
lion dollars may be distributed to slate- 
club members who have accumulated it in 
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“The Reason 


We Recommend 


Snider Pork & Beans 


Is because they are more delicious—easily digested— 


and satisfactory every way than any other beans ever sold 


anytime, anyw here—and it is the exclusive “Snider-Process” 


that makes them so. 


You may have heard about them, but only by trial 
you absolutely KNOW how good Snider Pork & Beans are 
We'll 


Perhaps I'd better send up a couple of cans. 


take the risk— money back if you are not pleased.’ 


“It’s the Process” 





The T. A. Snider Preserve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 














Don’ t Use “Stone-Age” Stationery 
ie ge ane Many a good man —" wn aj = la 


1910 automobile, and ye 


ci ~ to the yhe- 
BRN i = Age’’ when it comes to his personal stationery 
Would you send a social note to a friend 
“Se on your business letterhead ? What has he 
5 tt) do with your bricks, or railroads, of 
diamond 
Would you write it on your wif ne 
valentine king stations What 
We make stro pa 
wm Itisin note ‘ vithe 
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Write for portfolio of samples and name 
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Before you buy a vehicle of any kind 


send for this book Get this Big “1910” 
Style Book of VEHICLES It is the lar rges 


nd HARNESS. nost 
Murray ve a 1 harne atalog aubitehed: 
345 illustration Murray s¢ lirect 








Sold on trial. Safe delivery insured 
Guarante ed two (2) years, ifford to till vou ov } 
wonderful ffer This catalog is Bree. We pay postage 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 362-368 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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English Slip-on Raincoat $7.50 





Sold by most Clothiers: and Department Stores 
tan and olive. Sizes 34 to 4 cheat length 51 inc 
If your dealer cannot sup 
ond, Bs express or mone order 
for $7.50, state your weight, chest 
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New York Mackintosh Co. 
6th Ave. and 20th Street 

New York City 
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to repair, 


G & JTIRECO QV 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Address Bicycle Tire Dept 


We Offer You a Position 


We need 25° men right away. Wem 
} 











and we are w ng to pay good wages t 

once. If you aie ready to go tow ed 

or in the near future, write to us, a 
way, even if y« have a ga oO \ a itl 
opportunity very much better even than r present 
posit At least investigate. We will g 
money b to$s.0 a ngt iv 
You need nomoney. Everything done rca " 


u deliver our good _ * 4 ¢ 4 
Write today for tree plar mple outfits,etc. All 

G. H. GROUNDS, Manager 
1027 W. Adams Street, Dept. 4013, Chicago, TIL 
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It eae your 
book or maga 
- ne, allowing you 
to concentrate entirely on your reading 


Attached te chats rocker fs nds. All metal 
pper orn 1 1 Send for e. I f $2.50. 


The Rest- U Book Holder Co., Dept. P, Cle veland,O 














small weekly payments. Some of the clubs 
pay out twice a year—-at Christmas and in 











the summer holiday season. In 

to providi unds for members 

times, T y pay sick and 

benefits These great ums are 

handled chiefly by workmen, and prac- 

tically without loss Shop clubs are 

maintained to buy litth luxuries at holiday 

seasons, boot and shoe clubs to help 

ters get shoes for school, medical 

wieltlies to provid attendance tor a tew 

pennie weekly. The ! 1 Kingdom 

has thousands of such mutual savings- 

clubs and they date back to remote Saxon 
¢ 


imes when people in a_ neighborhood 

reth each member paying a 
penny to the man whose house burned 
down, and fivepence to one who was set- 
ting out on a foreign trip. 

One of the most widespread American 
plans of this sort is that existing in the 
Masonic order, and it has been carried 
by Masons to other org ations. Some 
member of a daily lune} 
for example, acts 
moter. One d 
man in the 











rf Dusiness ¢ lub, 






d the mone y, pe rhap 
ired dollars, is deposited ata 
local savings-bank, subject to two signa- 
tures. There it stays ont some subscriber 
en the whole accumu- 
st, is drawn and sent to 
I ly, ¢ iother collection taken 
up. The general < a is that even though 
the deceased member have life insurance 
or property, ready money Ww ll be most 
welcome. sually it is sent in currency 
often with no suggestion as to the source 
Su ich a scheme costs members a few dol- 
k ) 





several hur 


















irs yearly—one association in ( 


for instance, has paid out its fund four 
times in the past two years, the accumu- 
lations runr ing from Seve nty-live to two 
hundred dollars 











An Office Loan Society 


Ten clerks working in the same office 
received salaries ranging from twelve to 
thirty-five dollars a week. On total sal- 
aries aggregating about ine hundred 
monthly they intly 
ans procured from salary sharks 
ng to more than threes hundred 
» paying interest at the rate of a full 


one hundred px r cent per annum, in we <ly 








. 
dollars 


carryin 





amour 

















ins ents > had be« ii ir if yy ¢ n it r 
five rs ul old manager who took 
no interest r private affairs 
manager came into that office 
al kly learned how his men were 
f g themselves He paid off all the 
] i! out of his owr } cl t ar | over 
the debts at the same rate of interest, in- 
cr sing the weel iyments In such a 





that all the debt would be extin- 
guished within a year. When everybody 
had a clean slate his own money had been 
aid to hand each 
man a savil gs-bar ik book with various 
ums credited to his account, according 
to the amount of his borrowings. These 
averaged twenty-five dollars apiece. That 
two hundred and fifty dollars represented 
what they had been paying out to loan 
sharks each year. In the past five years it 
had amounted to enough to buy the office 
porter a house. At the same time there 
Was a general increase in salary, and the 
manager appointed an office treasurer, 
each clerk paid him five dollars to form a 
loan fund, and for six months those who 
wanted temporary | 
dollars for a perio 
month, paying back tl 
installments of three 
interest Was added to tl i¢ 
it had g 






of tw ollars But by that time 
the savin its, coupled with personal 
work ager, had taught the office 
force itself without borrowed 





money fund was reserved for 
loans to be made only in emergencies, such 
as sickness or trouble in a clerk’s family 

An office building-and-k an association 
in a Western city is maintained by a group 
of men whose salaries permit payments of 
five dollars each week. This amount must 
be paid regularly, or the member's deposits 
to date are returned without interest and 
he does not participate in the profits. As 
soon as the secretary-treasurer of the little 
*iation has enough money on hand to 

: enn 1 the money is len’. on a sound 
first. echinee on real estate, appraised 
under the direction of a loan committee, a 
lawyer member of the committee drawing 
all papers. Loans are all made in small 
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P€EBECO 


Practically the Only 


Cause of Tooth Decay 
is “Acid Mouth” 


Only an acid or an accident can 
break the enamel of the teeth. Den- 
tists agree that the bacteria of decay 
would have no effect on the hard 
enamel without the aid of a mouth- 
acid to first penetrate this hard outer 
coating of the tooth. 


Therefore, overcome this acid tendency 
which exists in the mouths of nearly 95‘ of 
humanity, and decay is positively prevented. 


This acid condition is overcome at once by 


TOOTH PASTE 


A dentifrice so different, so unusual, so effect- 


ive, that we ask the privilege of sending you a 


Ten-Day Trial Tube Free 


This tube will dem nstrate to yo “7 how 
Pebeco cleanses, whitens and polishes the teeth 
ind keeps the breath free from odors go ith it 
we mail Acid-Test Papers, by which you can 
yrove how it overcomes “acid mouth,” thus 


D..} , 1. 
asst ring uu that Pebeco con ies the cleans- 


ing and hee tooth-saving pt! 


in the dentifrice you use. 


perties you expect 


# 
A Postal will bring you the 
Trial Tube and Test Papers “~~ 


Pebe igi ited in 


i vhere im large ‘ 





Pe ery ¢ , l 
upon rece tor] I r 


Test Your Mouth for Acid 


oe ee Lehn & Fink, 106 William St., NewYork 


the Hygienic Laboratories of 


) P. Beiersdor & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is 
o* \ 












TOOTH PASTE 

















se . Tria ¢ Producers Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 





Our hel; f t book 
cat Care I . 
gladly sent, } t 2 $5 
eral Trial Size B M s I j N 
M n'’s Food C Bos Mass 
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that are good 
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of charm 


Add much to ¢ 


ynan who wants things 


arden joys 

















and durable as well as 
hardy garden flowers have no le 


and beauty because they are perpetual in 








nature. Their infinite variety of color and 
form gives them ever-fresh appeal and 
their permanence means much to the busy 


person whose love of gardening can be 


ed only in spare moments. 


A New Biltmore Book 
“Hardy Garden Flowers” 


An effort, which we believe our friends 
will consider entirely successful, to give 
the favorite hardy flowers their proper 


| iterature. 64 large 


place in gardeni 
pages, profusely iiustrated from special 
photographs showing easily-attained 
hardy garden effects, and printed in hand- 
ome style-—covers in colors. All the 
best hardy perennials are described in a 


pleasit g, non-technical way. \ copy of 
‘Sandy Garden Flowers” © ll be mailed 
free to any person who has a flower 


rden or wishe 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 737 Biltmore, N. C. 


to Start one. 
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your money back wil] be sent you by return mail for 25c 
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plated catalogue and a PREE RETURN CHECK giving you 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 129, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Free Book t to You 
a) 10 W 125 #. 
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Price 
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H.C. Phe) ps, Pres _ . 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. (-™Sg—si-—Prme 
Sta. 108, Columbus, 0 \ % 
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IRON CEMENT 


No. 1, for Household Use 
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Anvone can apply it. 15¢ a Box or 20c by Ma: 


ll Save You 


50 
$2620 









Send for Circular A. | 
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Smooth-On Mfg Co, Jersey City, N J. | 


















- — Investigate Florida — 

| Florida ts the “Winter Truck f the Nation.” 
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| amounts and for short periods. 
lar has ever been lost and the rate of 
interest earned has been high, owing to 
demand for capital in that Western sec- 
tion. As soon as the money accumulates 
to a thousand dollars for each member the 

| association converts its loans into cash, 
pays off, and begins all over. The first 
payment of this particular organization 
was made when five hundred dollars had 
been accumulated. It has less than a 
dozen members and they are selected with 
care. 

A mill superintendent found that few of 
his mechanics saved money because, as is 
usually the case, it was inconvenient to go 
to the bank on pay-day. This fell on Satur- 
day, and the men were anxious to join their 
families for a holiday or to work at home. 
Many meant to save, but the bank deposit 
was never made. One night he called them 
toge ther and said: 

‘Boys, there are seventy-five of us here, 
and the president of the Citizens’ Savings- 
Bank says he will send a clerk to the fac- 
tory every Saturday to take deposits if we 
will guarantee fifty dollars a week. Every 
man of you who wants to save some money 
write his name on a slip, and tell how much 
If you can't save even a dollar each week, 
make it a dollar every two weeks.”’ 

More than one hundred dollars was 
pledged, and by an appeal to their pride 
the superintendent increased this in actual 
cash when the first deposits were made 
**We’'ll show him we've ready money down 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘and do ourselves good at 
the same time.”” The average deposits in 
this mill have been about a dollar per man 
each week ever since the scheme was 
started. Convenience in making deposits 
is the main thing. The savings-bank clerk 
goes through the mill while the men are 
still at work, taking deposits, so that no 
time is lost when the whistle blows. The 
fact that few employees have time to go to 
the bank itself is a favorable circumstance, 

the clerk 
merely takes deposits, and to draw money 
it is necessary to go to the bank. 


Vacation Clubs 


In offices and shops where there is pro- 
miscuous borrowing or where great profits 
are paid to loan sharks the employer 
often finds it necessary to manage a sav- 
ings and loan fund. The general idea of 
such a fund is to have employees pay in a 
certain sum regularly each week —twenty- 
five cents or its multiples is most conve- 
nient inthis country. From such funds the 
treasurer lends to a depositor in sums not 
exceeding five dollars over his deposits, 
charging interest, and imposing a fine on 
payments overdue. The loan is repaid in 
installme ents Profits go into the general 
fund, to be credited to de positors pro rata 
As the employer is not warranted in carry- 
ing on an extensive banking business, each 
deposit is usually closed when it reaches fifty 
dollars, the depositor being paid his accu- 
mulations and investing them elsewhere 
Short-term loans to salaried men are 
very profitable. Twenty-five cents a week 
for the use of ten dollars is more reasonable 
than the rates charged by loan sharks, yet 
it comes to above one hundred per cent a 
year. Ina large railroad office where there 
was constant demand for such loans a 
number of clerks formed a vacation pool, 
paying two dollars weekly to the treas- 
urer, who tken lent the money in com- 
petition with loan sharks. This was an 
accommodation to borrowers, the loans 


were not complicated by notes or reduced | 


by commissions, and the money earned in 
six months was about one dollar for each 
two dollars de posits d, so that the clerk who 
went into the pool in January and kept up 
his payments until July, besides the fifty- 
odd dollars of his own money saved, drew 
out nearly twenty-five dollars in earnings, 
making a snug vacation fund 
A large coal company encourages mutual 
thrift among its employees by receiving 
de _ its of one dollar a month, which are 
appl lied to the purchi ise of the com pany s 
stock under a system whereby the com- 
pany’s treasurer takes advantage of favor- 
able turns in the market. While waiting 
to make such investments the company 
pays five per cent on balances of em- 
ployees'’ money Interest and the divi- 
dends on stock are credited pro rata to 
employees who take advantage of the plan, 
and when there is sufficient balance to the 
credit of any employee a share of the stock 
is made over to him at the market price 
| paid for it. 
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That one word sums 
up the advantages olf 
buying Uneeda Biscuit. 


You’re sure of their 


quality —sare of their 
Havor—sure of their 
soodness —sure of their 
cleanness and freshness. 
Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5 g a Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“On receipt of firat instalme nt we wil) ship Table 
t ry return it, and we will refund money. Write today for cata 


THE E. T. BURROWES co. 824 CENTER STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE | 


$1 Down puts into your home 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


BILLIARD AND POOL 


any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pay 


all cues, ball 


rABLE is a scientific 





s balance. 
s, &c., free. 








¢ {nation 


play. It may be set on yo ining-room or ees table, or 


not in use it may be set aside con ot tan way. 


Play on it oo 





week. 
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Write today for illus 


PIERCE MOTOR CO., 205 Seutenent Street, RACINE, WIS. 
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Test it with a Hammer—Sample Panel Free 


You may dent the wood but you can’t crack the varnish 


So Whee. 
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Will not crack, 
chip, or 
scratch white 


It’s heel-proof 
mar-proof 
water-proof 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Gives a new floor long life—Gives an old floor new life 


A floor worth finishing at all is a floor worth fin- *61”’ Floor Varnish is made of the finest im- 
ishing right. ‘That means with 667.” Dragachair ported varnish gums and oils. It is never cheap- 
across *‘61,’’ move heavy furniture over it, pour ened, hurried, or varied. It is the most elastic and 
boiling water on it—it won’t crack, mar white or the most durable floor varnish produced. It 1s 
blister. £*61’’ is easy to apply and hard to wear out. — tested step by step and aged for months so that if 
Never chips or flakes. Never softens or gets sticky. will do all we claim for it, and all you expect of it. 


Send for Free Sample Panel Finished with “‘6/’’—Test it Yourself 


- Write for our booklet ‘‘ The Finished Floor’’ and learn how to secure a perfect floor. For years “‘67’’ has been 
the standard floor varnish. Sold in all size cans by prominent dealers everywhere. 1 gallon $3.00; '2 gallon 
$1.60; 1 quart 85c. A gallon ($3.00) will cover about 600 square feet, one coat, (300 square feet, two coats). We 
mention below a few of our 300 varnish products. Our descriptive price-list, free on request, tells about 
all Pratt & Lambert Varnishes. Write us about your varnishing problems and we will solve them for you. 


For Exterior Use For Interior Use For White Enamel Work 
Pratt & Lambert Spar Finishing serves all exterior other than floors, Pratt & Lambert “° 3% resel \ It ' that ret 
uses. It is especially made to resist changing cli- tive Varnish for the highest grade int “ ent \\ 
matic conditions. For front doors, porch ceilings, For general interior work use "ratt WS 
yachts, etc., it has no superior—in truth, no equal *“110°’ Cabinet Varnish 


“‘If the Star is on the Label, there is Quolity in the Can’’ 
Ask your dealer for P. & L. Varnishes. If he hasn’t them, write to us. Address 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Si iS Established 6I Years 52s'9' 68.22 
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Write for Our Free Book on 
Home cece 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator, how 
to know the poor from the rece how to keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a 
Retrizcrater . 
sanitary and 
sweet —lots of 
things you 
should know 
before buying 
ANY Refrig- 
erator 
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Station M, Cincinnati, 0. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., 
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WILLIAM GALLOWAY co. 
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Safety Razor Blades 
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g «1 
KEENEDGE CO. 608 Keenedge 
Building, CHICAGO 
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SHOW WINDOW 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


to think. It demonstrated plainer than 
words could tell the high quality of the 
goods offered for sale, and the placards in 
the window advertised the extremely low 
prices asked. Before two hours had passed 
the merchant was wildly telephoning for 
more salesmen, and inside of three weeks 
he was practically sold out. 

The demonstrator in the show window is, 
of course, a familiar sight. He or she spins 
a new kind of top, or illustrates the working 
of a nasal douche, or alternately splits hairs 
and slivers pine sticks with a razor sharp- 
ened on some miraculous strop that can be 
bought for so-and-so much from any of the 
salesmen inside. But there is another class 
of human show-window exhibit that is more 
effective. This is a person who through 
dress, manner or act interests and holds his 
crowds. 

This article opened with an illustration 
showing just how up-to-date show-window 
work overcame almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles for three men in a big city. It could 
be closed no more fittingly than by illustrat- 
ing how clever show-window work won out 
fora merchant in the last place on earth 
you might suspect that window advertising 
would be of value—in a backwoods town in 
New Jersey 

A country boy went to New York City 
some years ago and learned the fancy 
grocery and meat business and in time be- 
came the owner of a well-paying store near 
a fashionable residential quarter on the 
upper West Side. Then the doctor came 
and thumped his lungs and exiled him 
back to the country. 

He sold his business in New York and 
started out to hunt a likely town where he 
could open a general store of the sort he 
had seen in his boyhood days. From town 


to town he went, but nowhere was there a 
place not amply provided with general 
stores 


The town he finally decided upon was the 
last that most men in a similar position 
would have selected. It was a factory 
town of not more than four hundred fam- 
ilies. Although it was a town that was 
bound to grow, the trouble was that already 
one big gene ral store was in it 


Capturing the Village Trade 


“On the level, don’t try it,’’ the mayor 
of the town advised him. “For one thing, 
we've one big store kept by a man who also 
runs the post-office and whose father and 
grandfather kept it before him. Once a 
day the whole town pays a visit to that 
store to get mail, and you can see what 
chance an outsider, especially a city man, 
would have against a man like that.” Then 
again, when any of our pe ople really want 
anything they jump on the ne train for 
M , four miles up the road, and in less 

1 te n min utes they are in the heart of a 
lit ttle city with ali the different stores imag- 
inable about them.”’ 

W a n the city man opened his store his 
competitor gave one glance at the newly- 
arranged show window and said the new 
man must be crazy. Bread mixers, ice- 
cream freezers, self-wringing mops, several 
kinds of oil and gasoline stoves for summer 
cooking, and a score of other strange things 
never before seen in the town were offered 
at surprisingly low prices. 

Besides these there were half a dozen 
leaders, like kite he n toweling, fine candies 
put up in attractiy » boxes, and other nov- 
elties, sold at less th an one-third the price 
charged by the rival store. 

‘ or country, human nature is the 
all over, and in the desire to get 
for next to nothing pe ople forgot 





same 


somethir ng 


the postmaster with the general store and 
the grandfather, and cared not a hoot 
whether the new man came from the city or 


from Hi ades 

In less than five weeks this artist of the 
show window who had invaded the enemy’s 
‘ found himself more than cover- 
ing expenses. Two years later the man 
with the grandfather threw up the post- 
mastership, sold out his stock and settled 
down to farming 

Today the city man whom the doctor 
exiled runs the only store in town. Unless 

is a matter of having a tooth yanked, 
nobody would think of getting on the noon 
train to shop in M- , four miles up the 
road! 
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TAN DISH 


ORSTEDS 
PLYMOUTH 


You should know the cloth in your tailored clothes. Don’t 
depend on a salesman’s say-so—insist that this trade 
mark be stamped on the back of all suitings you se- 
lect. It isa guarantee of honest materials, expert 
weaving and perfect finish. Let us send you 
our booklet, “Standish Worsteds, 
Plymouth,” showing how to 
avoid pitfalls in cloth selection. 


The 
Trade Mark 
on the Cloth 


Our exclusive close-finish worsteds, serges and cheviots in Saxony and 
Scotch effects; our soft undressed worsteds for business wear; our superior cloth 
for more formal dress and for overcoatings are the delight of particular people 
and their tailors everywhere. Look at them. 


THE STANDISH WORSTED COMPANY, Plymouth, Mass. 
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SHIBBOLETH NECKWEAR 


of Herringbone Weave—In Solid Colors 
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SHIBBOLETH SILK C0., 463 Broadway, New York 
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Anap] pregementn na ing been made for the 
purpose, the Commis aged the serv- 
ices of two firms of public accountants to 


prosecute the investigation. 


A Director of Posts 
According to the arrangement the work 
was promptly started and 
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ir final report, which wil 

be found in Senate Document Number 201 
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rhe investi r t h and the 
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n the main approved by the Comn n 


and embraced in a bill entitled ‘ 


( ‘odify, Revise nd Amend the 

Laws of the I nited States,”’ introduced in 
the Senate b y Me on December 17, 1908 
The Commission prepared the measure in 
the light of existing law past experience, 
expert investigation and the suggestior 

offered by Department officials, experi- 
enced Post other 
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business management of the postal service 


from the mutations of polit 
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BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and 
Endurance 
Re ad Lung and Muscle Culture, 
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Breathing and Exereice 
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n t of 10 cents. 
P. von n BOECKMANN, R. Ss. 
} #3 TERMINAL BLD 
103 Park Avenue New ‘York 
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| Postmaster-General 





travel of over 442,000,000 miles. 
the total receipts were $203,562,383.07 and 
the expenditures amounted to $221,004,- 
102.89, and in addition money orders were 
issued for $491,174,844.00. This stupen- 
dous business enterprise is managed by the 
and four assistants, 
whoare usually selected on partisan grounds 
and rarely allowed to remain in office long 
enough to become reasonably familiar with 
the mere outlines of their work. 

The bill seeks to decentralize the system 
so as to overcome the wasteful and paralyz- 
ing effects of congestion at Washington. 
An organization is created to fill the gap 
between the Department in Washington 
and work in the field, and for this purpose 
the country is to be divided upon adminis- 
trative rather than geographical lines into 
districts which are each to be in charge of a 
Superintendent of Post-Offices. 

The wisdom of establishing districts for 
administrative purposes is as clear as the 
necessity for division superintendents on 
a transcontinental railway line. To illus- 
trate: If the lock on a mail sack is injured 
at Point Barrow, Alaska, today, the sack 
must be shipped to Chicago for repair, and 
only a short while ago Washington City 
had the only repair shop available. Sup- 
plies are now ordered from Washington 
and forwarded by mail, whereas under the 
new order a very large proportion of the 
supplies would go by freight direct from 
the place of origin to a warehouse near the 
place of use. The Hill system of railways 
would be managed like our postal service 
if all station agents were required to write 
to the New York office for supplies of paper, 
furniture, ink and the like, and the section 
bosses had to call for picks, shovels and 
other necessaries from the same source, 
and so on down to the end of the line to and 
including an accounting method so crude 
that no one could determine with accuracy 
the cost of any service 


Wiping Out the Deficit 


The bill does not provide a rigid statu- 
tory form of account-keeping, but indicates 
the general lines of the system which the 
Director of the Posts shall install. The 
books prescribed will exhibit analytically 
the operations of the Department and the 
service distributed, on the one hand, among 
the main heads of service, such as collection, 
assorting, transportation, and so on, with 
cross allocation, on the other hand, of all 
the expenditures to the respective classes of 
mail matter for which they are performed. 


Some twenty-five thousand small post- 
offices are made non-accounting and 
grouped under the general head of “im- 


prest’’ offices, thereby avoiding an immense 
amount of needless accounting and book- 
keeping. A Commission of Postal Appeals 


is created, to pass on all questions of a 
quasi-judicial nature involving a citizen's 
right of access to the mail. Rates of post- 


age and all matters liable to lead to pro- 
tracted debate were omitted so as to avoid 
diverting attention from the fundamental 





question of reorganization. 

3ut I must forego further pursuit of 
details. The bill was cordially approved by 
Postmaster-General Meyer and his assist- 
ants, and likewise has the approval of 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock. It failed of 
passage during the last Congress owing to 
lack of time forits proper consideration, but 
I have reintroduced the bill, which is now 
designated Senate 6287, Second Session, 
Sixty-first Congress The Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads will favorably 
report the bill to the Senate and it should 
be enacted into law before the close of this 
believe not only that it will 
iency, but that, after the 
stallation is absorbed, if will 
such economies administrat 
Tk partment and service as will ere 
long wipe out the deficiency. In operating 
under it the Department will be able wit! 
almost unerring certainty to determine the 
actual of each performed, 
thereby reaching a sound basis for legisla 
tion such as is neither available nor obtain 
able under the present system 


session 
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result ir 


oj the 


of ir 
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cost Serv ice 


I deeply sympathize with the earnest 
desire of the De partment officials to get rid 
of the deficiency they are fated to en 


counter each year, but I submit that the 
first real movement toward that end must 
begin with the substitution of a modern, 
up-to-date business organization for the 
existing antiquated system, which rests 
upon a few sections of law enacted in 1835, 
supplemented by statutory fragments 
added from time to time since that year 
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Plain Words 
From a Painter 
To a House-Owner 





= OU would think that painters aver- 
aged better than bankers, lawyers 
or merchants, the way people trust 
them”’ said an old painter to a 
property-owner who had called 
him in to tell him why his painting 
had gone wrong. 

q ‘‘Painters will average just as high 
in skill and honesty as any class, 
perhaps,’’ he continued, ‘‘but don’t think that good 
painters havenounworthy competitors. We have fakirs 
to contend with in our trade as much as you do in 
yours. And you property-owners make it hard for 
those of us who try to do the right thing. You leave 
everything to the painter. 

@ ‘But what painter? The man who bids lowest. 
What do you expect the cheapest man in the bunch 
will do to you when you leave it all to him? Of course 
you get stung sometimes. 

q ‘‘There is nothing much wrong with this job except 
that the painter used a substitute for pure white lead 
and did his work too hurriedly. I suppose he had to 
do it in order to make anything on what you paid him.’’ 
@ The old painter was right. Specify pure white lead 
guaranteed by the ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ for all your 
painting and give the good painters in your community 
an even chance. Then allow them time to do the 
work right. It pays in the end. 

@ Take a step toward being paint-wise (and money- 
wise) by asking us for ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. P.”’ 
Includes information on painting, decoration (in the 
house and out), flower and shrubbery arrangement, 
etc., a most valuable collection of booklets—free. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘Dutch Boy Painter’ trade mark) is now packed in 
steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities : 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 





New York St. Louis 























Specialties Novelties 


Kenyon Utility Coats 


Ken-reign Rain Coats 
Kenyon Overcoats 
Triple-Ply Slip-on Coats 
enyon Hangwell Trousers 
Many Styles are Motor Coats and Duster 





Rubberized Silk © 
Summer Coats and Capes 
5, $3 up 


a 


For Men $10 to $30 ForWomen $10 to $30 | 
| 






 Ken-reign 
Triple-Ply Slip-on Coats 
for Summer Wear $10 up 


These useful garments enable you to travel 
by motor-car, yacht, train or steamer in defiance 
of wind, dust and sudden storms. 











durable 


Théy are made of two exceedingly 
fabrics with rubber between, so light that they 
will pack in a bag that seems already full. 

They are neither rubber coats nor mackin- 
toshes as you have understood those names. 
They are distinctive. 


You cannot enjoy your summer to the full 
without a Ken-reign Triple-Ply Slip-on. 

Most good stores have these coats in stock. Look 
for the Kenyon label. Should your dealer have none, select 
from our Style Book the coats you would like to see and we will 
send them to your dealer on approval. 


As we make coats for men and women, please say which 


ie Kenyon Company 


23 Union Square, New York { Wholesale } © 200 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
611 Washington Street, Boston (Salesroomss 132 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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HE OWEN 


<_. Motor Car is 
intended for dis- 


criminating buyers—those 
desiring the greatest pos- 





sible comfort, luxury and 




































































finish. It is designed for 
the man who wants the 
highest grade touring car 
for his family. 


The car is built around this idea: 
It has 42-inch wheels with ample 
tires, insuring tire economy and 
great mileage; a long stroke motor, 
which gives smoothness and quiet- 
ness and eliminates all vibration; 
it has the steering apparatus on the 
left-hand side with right-hand gear 
shift lever, all enclosed within the body, 
making easy access to the driver’s seat from 
either the right or left side, and a closed 
front type of body protects the passengers 
from the annoyance of dust and dirt. 


In addition we have made a particular 
feature of refinements in finish and details. 

The car is priced at $4,000,which includes 
all the equipment necessary for a complet 
touring car—top, windshield, speedometer: 
clock, tire, chains, electric horn and an extra 


inner tube. 


The Owen Motor Car Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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My Newest Confection 


In Lavender 
Boxes only 


$7.00 a box 


When you buy 
your first box 
you will get a pack- 


y/ 
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y age of Swiss Style 
Milk Almonds, with my 
compliments. 
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TRIAD Oe 
Chocolates 

All Three 

in One Package 


Swiss Style Milk 
Chocolate Creams 
(Jn Gold Boxes Only) 


Original 
Dutch Bitter 
Sweets 


White 
Cherries 
in Maraschino 


Chocolate Dipped 


“CHOCOLATES 
EXTRAOR DINARY” 


—ahbrand new confection, entirely different from 
anything ever before brought out. 

This candy is a creamed chocolate instead of 
a chocolate cream. 

The chocolate is more than a coating—it is 
extra thick—three times thicker than in ordinary 
candy, and protects the nugget of enticing cream 
like the shell of a nut. 

When they melt upon your tongue, the blend- 
ing is perfect—the chocolate absorbs the cream 
and the combination is exquisite. 

The unique flavor of both is apparent to the 
palate until the last morsel is gone. 


‘Taste “CHOCOLATES EXTRAOR DINARY” and you 
will say they are the finest confection ever 
created. Nothing can approach them 
for deliciousness of flavor. 

“CHOCOLATES EXTRAOR DINARY” 
are daintily packed in handsome 
lavender boxes only. Ask your 
dealer for Johnston’s “CHOCOLATES 
EXTRAOR DINARY,” one dollar a box. 

You will receive also as my gift a pack- 
age of Swiss Style Milk Almonds. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, pin a dollar 
bill to the coupon below and send it to me. I will 
ship vou direct a pound package of “CHOCOLATES 
EXTRAOR DINARY” together with a complimen- 
tarv box of my Swiss Style Milk Almonds. 

I make chocolates to suit every taste—the 
finest that money and skill can create. This 
package not only contains Creams, but Chips- 


Nougats—Caramels—Walnuts— 
Almonds—Filberts—dipped in ex- 
traordinary chocolate. 

When you get Johnston’s Chocolates 
you can rest assured you have the best. 


i don’t wantto hurry you. But ifyou 
want to accept my free gift you must 
order your package of “CHOCOLATES 
EXTRAOR’DINARY” before March 26, 
1910. So ask your dealer today ) 
for a package of this 
new confection. Or 
send to me 
direct. 


MILWAUKEE 


Pin a Dollar Bitl to this Coupon and Mail to 


Johnston, 


Milwaukee 


Please send me a pac kage of “CHOCOLATES 


EXTRAOR DINARY,” ané also, with your comp! 
a box of Swiss Style Milk Almonds 


Name 
Address 


City 








Now & 
All The Family Can Have 


The More Than Merely’ Guaranteed Hose 


The wonderful popularity of Everwear Hosiery for Men and Women has created a widespread demand for Children’s hose of the same quality. Fathers 
and Mothers say “If | could only buy stockings for the children that would weal like my own | verwear, all our hosiery tre uble would be ove! : 





So here you are, parents om the bovs and girls can now have r¢ al E-verwear | losie ry made to Weal W he re the weal comes most the 
knees being made to stand hard knocks as well as the heel and toe. And the same Everwear standard the fit, comfort and general elegance 
is maintained in the Children’s hose. 


Every man and woman who has worm E-verweat knows what this means: they know how vastly supenor 1 E.verwear to the ordinary hosiery and 
other guaranteed kinds. 





In spite of its wonderful wearing qualities Everwear is perfectly soft and easy on the feet. The extra strength is secured by an exclusive process 
the Everwear process which makes the “wear parts as fine and comfortable as the rest no bungling no discomlort 
The Everwear colors are absolutely fast And Ever ar Ww t stretch out of ape or shrink These are the alities found t M ! M y 
guaranteed brand Everwear He y ts luxurious an ylish the absolut perfection of dural Vv, elegance, ¢ n ya 
Reme er Everwear ay i under thus guarante If any or all of six pairs shows ah r tear within six mont? fler dal f pu s ne f he nm free 
A box of six pairs wil rprise you, please you and convince you. Look for the name Everwear on the box and the hose. Order tl ig i 1 lt | ent k 

color and kind d tull below Six pairs of o ze 1 box i ASSOT for I k \o I car la 


HOSIERY 


SILK LISLE IN EGYPTIAN COTTON ONLY ILK LISLE 
$3.00 a box Colors. black. tar. « npag gundy av 1, ght ar lark $2.00 a box ( t. dt lo + ¥ 
{ blue and gray, hunter green, reseda green, 5 gun met i ae wh ; . ; FGYPTIAN COTTON 
EGYPTIAN COTTON Exclusive Everwea 
t r medium weight.  ( rs, black, t I oe te es . 





EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Unfailingly Correct—Unusual in Quality. 


ip re 


There is no satisfaction in looking less than altogether right at any time—whether it be on the promenac 
or in the office. 


. ; , ' 11 
Kor the particular man —for the man who lays stress on the little perfections in clothes—our new moc 





a special attraction. 
Phere is real distinction in the designs and patterns— artistic modeling that marks the garment 
They offer a wide selection of the newest and best—clothes in which you can take proper p 


I 
Easter Sunday or the days that follow. 





ind summer, by ask 


Make sure of see what correct and authoritative fort f 
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The House of Kuppenheimer 
Boston 


New York 
































